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ASSAULTS UPON DEMOCRACY 


By Joun A. 


E are all familiar with the de- 
cline in representative govern- 

ment that has taken place in Europe 
since the War. Several countries in 


that part of the world have sup- 
planted parliamentary rule by dic- 
tatorship. This situation will not 


enter into this article. Not prac- 
tical lapses from democracy, but the 
assaults upon the democratic the- 
ory and its underlying principles is 
to be the subject matter of our dis- 
cussion. 

This topic has been suggested by 
a very small pamphlet which ap- 
peared last September under the ti- 
tle An American’s Catechism on 
Democracy. In itself, it has little or 
no merit but it is fairly typical of 
the attacks upon and objections to 
Catholic democratic theory which 
have not infrequently been made 
during the last few years. Although 
the pamphlet seems to have been sent 
to a considerable number of the 
Catholic clergy, it does not disclose 
the name of either the author, the 
publisher or the printer. This com- 
plete and mystifying anonymity 
seems to imply that the author is 
lacking either in courage or in an 
adequate sense of humor. 


Ryan, D.D. 


On page 2 we find this question: 
“But are we not all equal because 
we all partake of the same nature?” 
The answer ought to be either “yes” 
or “no,” but the author apparently 
lacked the courage to reply with a 
forthright negative. Instead he dis- 
poses of the question by a smart 
and tricky assertion: “Similarity 
does not imply equality.” Here he 
overreached himself; for similarity 
does imply equality under what- 
ever aspect it exists. If I say thata 
monkey is similar to a man because 
he has two hands, I imply that the 
monkey is equal to the man in that 
particular; that is, in so far as both 
possess two hands. I do not com- 
mit myself to the proposition that 
the hands are in all details equal. 

Of course, the correct answer to 
the question is in the affirmative. 
In more than one place St. Thomas 
declares that “all men are by nature 
equal.” Indeed, this doctrine was 
“a commonplace of the School- 
men.” The natural equality of 
men consists in the fact that they 
are equal as persons; that is, that 
they all possess intrinsic worth, are 


1Alfred O’Rahilly in Studies, March, 1920, 
p. 14. 
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equally sacred and equal in the pos- 
session of certain natural rights, 
particularly those of life, liberty, 
physical integrity, marriage, access 
to the bounty of the earth and op- 
portunity for reasonable life and for 
development of personality. While 
natural rights are not always equal 
in content, they are always equally 
inviolable, and in every case they 
include that minimum of goods and 
immunities which is necessary for 
the attainment of the individual’s 
proper end. The equality existing 
among men is, therefore, very con- 
siderable and vastly more important 
morally than their inequalities. 

In the answer to the next ques- 
tion the author rejects democracy 
because it implies “that all men are 
equal,” a fact which he thinks he 
has got rid of by his evasive state- 
ment about “similarity.” The equal- 
ity which we have just set forth is 
a sound and adequate basis for de- 
mocracy. 


On pages 3 and 4 the Catechism 
rejects the doctrine of equality and 
political democracy defended by 
Cardinal Bellarmine. The author 
denies that men have the right to 
confer ruling authority upon the 
person whom they designate. God, 
he declares, “has predestined every 
man for a suitable position in soci- 
ety. He knows perfectly who is 
best fitted to carry out His wishes 
and to exercise authority in any 
State.” The author seems to be 
playing with the thought that God 
rather than the multitude ought to 
appoint political rulers. Undoubt- 
edly, that would be a much better 
arrangement for the welfare of so- 
ciety, just as a divine choice of 
spouses would be more conducive 
to happy families than the prevail- 
ing method of free choice on the 
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part of each. Unfortunately, the 
author provides us with no formula 
by which we can ascertain either 
the persons whom God knows to be 
fittest to rule or the husbands who 
would provide the happiest mar- 
riages for Mary and Jane and Cath- 
erine. In the absence of such a 
revelation, the rulers must somehow 
be a matter of human choice. Who 
is to exercise that choice? Who 
has a right to exercise it? These 
are crucial questions which the crit- 
ics of democracy never face honest- 
ly. They do not dare to assert, for 
example, that the ruler has a right 
to choose himself and impose him- 
self upon the community by force. 
Nor do they venture to assert that 
there exists in every community 
some élite persons to whom God has 
committed the right of designation. 
If they were entirely frank, the crit- 
ics would admit that Bellarmine was 
correct, that the right to determine 
the form of government, designate 
the persons and transfer to them 
the ruling authority belongs to the 
whole body of the people. Where 
else can this right be found? Cath- 
rein does, indeed, contend that in a 
very primitive society where only 
one man was capable of carrying on 
the government, that unique person 
would have a right to rule, regard- 
less of the wishes of the commu- 
nity.2, This claim may be conceded 
as often as Father Cathrein can ex- 
tract from the pages of history a 
political community where govern- 
ing capacity was all concentrated in 
one man. 


On page 5, the pamphlet asserts 
that Cardinal Bellarmine was wrong 
because he asserted that all men 
have equal rights to elect the ruler. 
The great Cardinal never made any 

2Philosophia Moralis, p. 376. 
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such claim either explicitly or by 
implication. What he said was that 
the right to designate and to con- 
fer authority upon the ruler rested 
in “the whole multitude,” that is, in 
the community as a whole. He did 
not assert that all the individuals 
possessed that right equally. That 
was the theory of Rousseau, not of 
Bellarmine or any other Catholic 
defender of fundamental democ- 
racy. 

On the same page we are told 
that all men are born “subject to 
constituted authority.” Bellarmine 
never denied this truth, although 
he pointed out, with St. Thomas 
and Schoolmen generally, that men 
have a right to disobey and get rid 
of “constituted authority” when it 
degenerates into tyranny. The tra- 
ditional doctrine on this subject is 
well summarized by Cardinal Billot, 
S.J.: “If at any time the public 
good requires a new form of gov- 
ernment and a new designation of 
rulers, no preéxisting right of any 
person or of any family can validly 
prohibit this change. The right to 
create a new legitimate government 
inheres in the community habitual- 
ly or potentially.”* Apparently the 
author of the Catechism does not 
accept the traditional Catholic 
teaching on the right to expel ty- 
rants. 

On page 8, the Catechism in- 
forms us that “democracy, in the 
sense of a government by the peo- 
ple, as a depositary of God’s author- 
ity, is untenable.” This assertion 
is, as it was meant to be, directly 
contrary to the teaching of Bellar- 
mine. The doctrine that the people 
are the depositary (not source) of 
political authority, which they con- 
fer upon the rulers whom they des- 
ignate, is also closely associated 

8De Ecclesia Christi, Section 1, Chapter 3. 
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with the name of another great Jes- 
uit, Francisco Suarez; indeed, it is 
sometimes referred to as “the Jes- 
uit theory.” As a matter of fact, it 
should be called the doctrine of the 
Scholastics. It was taught by St. 
Thomas, as he is interpreted by all 
the authoritative commentators.‘ 
Professor O’Rahilly cites sixty theo- 
logians and canonists who defended 
this view between the thirteenth 
century and the seventeenth.’ The 
first prominent Catholic writer to 
reject the traditional doctrine seems 
to have been Haller, in 1820. About 
thirty years later he was followed 
by the Italian Jesuit, Taparelli. 
Since then it would seem that the 
majority of Catholic writers on eth- 
ics have rejected the ancient doc- 
trine. By a strange irony some of 
the most prominent among the dis- 
senters are Jesuits. The traditional 
teaching, which the author of the 
Catechism rejects, is thus summa- 
rized by Professor O’Rahilly: “Sov- 
ereignty is an essential attribute of 
the people, as constituting a corpo- 
rate entity; it is radically and fun- 
damentally inalienable, but for con- 
venience and efficiency it may be 
transferred, by and with the con- 
sent of the community, for such 
time and under such conditions as 
the people deem expedient for the 
public good. The ultimate test of 
the juridical validity of any system 
of government is the consent of the 
governed.””¢ 


4Summa Theologica, 1.2, q.90, a.3. 

5Studies, March, 1921, page 43. In the Irish 
Theological Quarterly, Oct., 1920, the same 
writer informs us: “I have made a laborious 
investigation of every accessible Catholic phi- 
losopher and theologian from the 13th to the 
19th century. Here is the significant result: 
52 writers prior to Suarez and 87 after him 
uphold the principle that government is based 
on the consent of the governed; 65 do not dis- 
cuss the subject at all; and only 7 Gallicans, 
of very doubtful orthodoxy, reject the prin- 
ciple” (page 303). 

6Op. cit., page 49. 
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The next paragraph in the Cate- 
chism after the one just considered 
makes the bald assertion that the 
traditional doctrine “has been con- 
demned by the Church’s highest 
teachers, including Popes Leo XIII. 
and Pius X.” Then follow some 
passages from the document in 
which Pius X. condemned Le Sil- 
lon." These excerpts include the 
following quotation which Pope 
Pius made from the encyclical Diu- 
turnum Illud of his immediate 
predecessor, Pope Leo XIII.: “It is 
necessary to remark here that those 
who preside over the government of 
the state may, in certain cases, be 
chosen by the will and judgment of 
the multitude without repugnance 
or opposition to Catholic doctrine. 
But if this choice marks out the 
governor, it does not confer upon 
him the authority to govern; it does 
not delegate the power, it designates 
the person who will be invested with 
2” 

On its face, the passage just 
quoted looks like a repudiation of 
the doctrine of Bellarmine. The 
context, however, shows that these 
words were directed against non- 
Catholic writers who were follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the “philoso- 
phers” of the eighteenth century, of 
whom the best known is Rousseau. 
It is preposterous to assume that 
Pope Leo intended to condemn a 
doctrine which had been uniform- 
ly held by Catholic authorities for 
upwards of six centuries. Had he 
entertained the idea of any such 
drastic action, he would have made 
his purpose abundantly clear. Re- 
ferring to the extraordinary as- 
sumption that such was Pope Leo’s 
intention, Cardinal Billot declared: 
“We reply that these words merely 
set forth the pure and simple doc- 
tActa Ap. Sedis 2 (1910), 616. 
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trine of faith against the pressure 
of innovation with which many 
were infatuated in the sixteenth 
century, and which, in the eight- 
eenth century, led to the monstrous 
error of The Social Contract ...In 
a word, the Pope denies what has 
been unanimously denied at all 
times by Catholic theologians.”* 
Professor O’Rahilly cites twenty- 
four writers who discuss this dec- 
laration of Pope Leo and who all 
agree that it was in no sense a con- 
demnation of Bellarmine or any 
other exponent of the traditional 
doctrine. 


As for the statements by Pope 
Pius X. in the document condemn- 
ing Le Sillon, they were likewise di- 
rected against the theory of Rous- 
seau. “According to Le Sillon, au- 
thority continues to reside in the 
people after it has been transferred 
to the ruler: and so to reside in the 
people that every individual citizen 
is a sort of king. According to 
Suarez, the people are the first re- 
cipient of authority. They transfer 
it to the ruler; and after they have 
transferred it to the ruler it is no 
longer formally in the people but 
only radically or habitually. .. . 
According to Le Sillon, the ruler is 
the mere mandatory or instrument 
of the people. He is, therefore, 
wholly dependent on the will of the 
people in the use or exercise of his 
authority. It is not his own, he can- 
not use it as his own. He can do 
nothing without the consent of the 
people. According to Suarez, au- 
thority is indeed conferred on the 
ruler by the consent of the people. 
But he is not the mere mandatory 
or instrument of the people. He is 
the minister of God in things tem- 
poral. In the use or exercise of 

8Loc. cit. 

















authority he is not dependent on the 
will of the people.”® 

Notwithstanding this and many 
other clear expositions of the differ- 
ence between the traditional doc- 
trine and that of Le Sillon, a Cath- 
olic writer is occasionally found 
who asserts that the two doctrines 
are identical and that, in explicitly 
condemning the latter, Pope Pius 
X. implicitly repudiated the former. 
Happily these men possess no doc- 
trinal authority and very little au- 
thority as private teachers. Not- 
withstanding the alleged condemna- 
tion of the traditional doctrine of 
Suarez and Bellarmine by two 
Popes, it continues to be taught in 
Rome at the Gregorian University, 
the Carmelite International College 
and the Benedictine Scholasticate of 
San Anselmo. In view of these 
facts, no Catholic who holds to the 
traditional doctrine need be dis- 
turbed by such a brazen charge of 
unorthodoxy as that contained in 
An American’s Catechism on De- 
mocracy. 

Following the quotation from 
Pope Pius X., the Catechism dog- 
matically asserts: “So Blessed Car- 
dinal Bellarmine, S.J., was mistaken 
in this point as well as in his bold 
statement that all men are free and 
equal.” The first part of this sen- 
tence has been sufficiently consid- 
ered in the preceding paragraphs. 
A cursory reading has failed to re- 
veal any passage in which the great 
Cardinal asserted that all men are 
“free.” If he did make the state- 
ment, we may feel quite confident 

%Edward Masterson, S.J., in the Irish Theo- 
logical Quarterly, October, 1921, page 315. In 
this and the April, 1921, issue of the same 
magazine, the writer attacks with devastating 
effect the assumption that either Leo XIII. in 
his Diuturnum Illud or Pius X. in the con- 
demnation of Le Sillon repudiated or had any 
intention of repudiating the traditional doc- 


trine as taught by Suarez and Bellarmine and 
all the rest. 
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that he restricted its meaning in 
conformity with the facts and right 
reason. At any rate, we are certain 
that he did not, as did Rousseau, 
declare that men were free to set 
up or not to set up a government; 
for he says that, whether they will 
or no, men must be governed by 
somebody and that they are obliged 
to transfer the governing authority 
to some person or to a few per- 
sons.° As we have seen, he af- 
firmed the common teaching of the 
Schoolmen that all men are equal. 
Of course, he was right in the sense 
in which he understood and de- 
fended human equality. 


The last assertion of this egre- 
gious Catechism that we shall con- 
sider is that “our Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed by many 
good and intelligent men, and yet it 
contains the false statement we 
have discussed.” The writer does 
not make it quite clear which one 
of the statements that he denomi- 
nated “false” he refers to in this 
passage, nor does it matter. All the 
statements in the Declaration which 
he could possibly have in mind are 
true: namely, that all men are cre- 
ated equal, that all are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inde- 
structible rights, that governments 
derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed and that 
when any government becomes de- 
structive of the ends for which gov- 
ernment exists, the people have a 
right to alter or abolish it and set 
up a new government. As we have 
seen in the foregoing paragraphs, 
all these propositions are in accord 
with the traditional Catholic doc- 
trine concerning human equality 
and natural rights, including that 
of determining the form of govern- 


10De Laicis, Chapter VI, note 1; Chapter V. 
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ment and transferring authority to 
the ruler, together with the right of 
making “a new form of government 
and a new designation of rulers 
when that is required by the com- 
mon good and social tranquillity.”™ 
The author of the Catechism is con- 
sistently wrong from first to last. 
While the Catechism is brazen in 
its effrontery, crude in its composi- 
tion and puerile in its arguments, 
it typifies in a general way the as- 
saults upon the ethical basis of de- 
mocracy which have been made in 
recent years. Practically all the 
first class writers, such as Taparelli, 
Meyer and Cathrein, who refused to 
accept fully the traditional doctrine 
as expounded by Bellarmine and 
Suarez, went no further than to as- 
sert that the people had no right to 
transfer the governing authority, 
but only the right to designate the 
governors. This difference in the- 
ory amounts to little in practice. 


If popular choice is necessary to 
give a man the right to rule, the 
consent of the people is evidently at 
the basis of all legitimate govern- 


ment. The hypothesis of a society 
in which only one man can be 
found who is fit to govern may be 
passed over as negligible, since 
Cathrein himself admits that out- 
side of patriarchal times it is “per- 
haps rarely” verified.1? The signif- 
icant attacks upon the democratic 
principle come from those who con- 
tend that the ruler may legitimate- 
ly be designated by “accomplished 
facts.” They would lay the ground- 
work for justifying almost any form 
of forcible usurpation, whether by 
a domestic dictator or a foreign 


11Cardinal Billot, loc. cit. 
120p. cit., p. 381. Recall the words of Cas- 
sius to Brutus: 
“When went these by an age, since the great 
flood, 
But it was famed with more than with one 
man.” 
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conqueror. Against this insidious 
repudiation of the traditional Cath- 
olic doctrine all its adherents and all 
lovers of human rights should be 
constantly on guard. 


So much for the principles of 
democracy in Catholic teaching. 
Attacks upon the efficiency of demo- 
cratic institutions and representa- 
tive government have likewise been 
frequent in recent years. They 
have varied from dignified and sup- 
posedly scientific presentations, 
such as that by Faguet in The Cult 
of Incompetence to flippant and in- 
temperate diatribes such as that of 
Mencken in Notes on Democracy. 
They all agree in the assertion that 
democratic government works bad- 
ly in our time. To this general 
proposition all students of contem- 
porary political institutions would 
assent, in substance. The infer- 
ence, however, that democracy 
should be abolished does not follow 
any more than that drawn by the 
Socialists from the fact that the in- 
stitution of private property is viti- 
ated by grave abuses. 

There is one question which the 
opponents of democratic institu- 
tions, if they are political realists, 
ought frankly to face. It is this: 
What are you going to put in the 
place of representative government? 
I do not recall any of the critics of 
democracy who have seriously and 
systematically attempted to answer 
this question. 

As already noted, the crucial 
question concerning the form of 
government is: Who shall designate 
the governing authority? Under 
democratic constitutions the desig- 
nation is ultimately made by pop- 
ular suffrage, more or less widely 
distributed and, let us admit, more 
or less badly exercised. Only two 




















other methods are practically avail- 
able: that some strong man should 
choose himself and rule as dictator, 
or that the ruler should be chosen 
by some select group, some kind of 
oligarchy. As a permanent institu- 
tion, dictatorship would probably 
be rejected by the most virulent 
critics of popular government. Giv- 
ing the power of designation to an 
oligarchy seems to have been ac- 
complished in the new Constitution 
adopted for the people of Italy by 
Mussolini. The Fascist organiza- 
tion seems to have the elective 
power which under democratic gov- 
ernments reposes in the whole 
people. Other special groups might 
conceivably be intrusted with this 
authority. In the United States, for 
example, the executive and legisla- 
tive officials might be chosen by the 
Ku-Klux Klan, or the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, or the Masons, or the Ro- 
tary Clubs, or the Chambers of 
Commerce, or groups of University 
Professors, or some other select ele- 
ment of the population. Do the 
critics of democracy seriously pre- 
fer such a method of selection or of 
election to the method of popular 
choice? If they shrink from accept- 
ing the only practicable substitutes 
for democratic government, they 
ought, as honest and sincere men, 
to devote a share of their atten- 
tion to proposals for improving and 
modifying democratic institutions, 
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instead of spending all their time at 
the easy task of merely destructive 
criticism. 

This paper could not be more ap- 
propriately concluded than with a 
reference to St. Thomas Aquinas. 
He is often represented as prefer- 
ring monarchy to any other form of 
government. Nevertheless, the ré- 
gime for which he expressed prefer- 
ence was a very limited and quali- 
fied sort of monarchy. “The best 
arrangement of rulers in any city 
or kingdom is had when one man is 
according to merit set at the head 
to preside over all, and under him 
are others ruling according to mer- 
it; yet such a régime is the concern 
of all because the rulers are not 
only elected from all but also elected 
by all.”** Evidently this sort of 
government would be more accu- 
rately described as a democracy 
than asa monarchy. Not only those 
immediately under the supreme offi- 
cial (“principantes”), but the pre- 
siding official himself, would be 
chosen at some kind of popular 
election. With probably the major- 
ity of the political writers of the 
Middle Ages, St. Thomas preferred 
an elective to a hereditary monarch. 
His formula for the best system of 
government does not differ essen- 
tially from that which is actualized 
in our own federal and state sys- 
tems. 

131-2, q.105, al. 











N 1783 Boswell asked his friend, 
Samuel Johnson, to look through 
a bundle of essays, which he pro- 
posed to place in his hands, and to 
select the best of them. That is not 
the kind of request which the liter- 
ary man receives even from a close 
friend with any kind of elation, and 
Johnson, with his deep-rooted aver- 
sion to exertion, replied, “Nay, Sir, 
send me only the good ones; don’t 
make me pick them!” There is no 
reason to suppose that any of the 
essays were ever sent to the lexico- 
grapher, but there is every reason 
to feel confident that the essays in 
question are those contained in 
the two handsome volumes, The 
Hypochondriack, collected and ed- 
ited with great erudition by Pro- 
fessor Margery Bailey of Stanford 
University, from which press the 
work is issued. I note that one re- 
viewer thinks that the text is over- 
annotated; I in no way agree with 
him, for in the notes I have found 
unexpected treasures of information 
about the eighteenth century and its 
great figures. I think the illustra- 
tions might have been better chosen, 
though Dr. Bailey’s “composite por- 
trait” of Bozzy has my warmest 
praise, and indeed, every Johnson- 
ian must be grateful to Editor and 
University for this much appreci- 
ated book. 

Boswell published these seventy 
essays continuously over a period 
of years in the London Magazine, in 


1Word has been received of the death of 
Sir Bertram Windle, one of our most valued 
contributors and dearest friends. A slight 


sketch of his brilliant career will be found 
under Recent Events. Later we shall have a 
more complete story of his life. 
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which he seems to have had some 
kind of proprietary interest, prob- 
ably with the intention of bringing 
them, or some of them, out in book 
form, for which purpose he desired 
Johnson’s help. But they never 
were previously collected, or at least 
republished, for but a few years 
ago, Messrs. Elkin Mathews, of 
London, actually had an edition in 
type when the printing house was 
destroyed by fire and the firm de- 
cided to abandon the scheme. 
Hence it has fallen to the lot of the 
United States, always interested in 
the eighteenth century in England, 
to give this edition to the learned 
world. Boswell, in one of those let- 
ters to his friend Temple, in which 
he was wont to discover the inmost 
workings of his mind, proclaimed 
himself entirely against anonymity 
in literature “since such a course 
would bring no reward of fame.” It 
is somewhat surprising, therefore, 
that he should have concealed his 
authorship of these articles from all 
but one or two intimate friends. 
But the admissions to them make 
his connection with the essays quite 
certain. 

Dr. Bailey devotes much con- 
sideration to the question of why he 
wrote these essays at all, if not—as 
it would seem—for literary fame 
for which, as we know, he had an 
intense longing. Perhaps it was 
with the idea of tying down his 
wayward self to a regular occupa- 
tion from which he could with diffi- 
culty break away. Perhaps, just 
as Steele wrote his Christian Hero 
with a view to the improvement of 
his own irregularities, Boswell, in 
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like manner, tried to cure his faults 
by writing against them, or in 
places even to excuse them, by set- 
ting down what might be urged in 
mitigation of their evils. Nothing 
is more obvious from these essays, 
and still more from his other writ- 
ings, than that Boswell did earn- 
estly, if fitfully, desire to lead a 
good life. He proclaimed that fact 
to Johnson; he was genuinely ad- 
dicted to the reading of pious 
works; and in his youth in Edin- 
burgh had, it would seem, seriously 
contemplated becoming a Catholic. 
It was not the time nor the place 
for anything like an easy conver- 
sion, and the wish never went be- 
yond being a wish, though his han- 
kerings after the Church peep out 
in the Life and elsewhere. 

Perhaps he did really think that 
he might be of service to other hy- 
pochondriacs by giving them these 
papers to distract their troubled 
minds, but of that more anon. For 
the present let us be content with 
the fact that he did write these pa- 
pers, and extract from them such 
fresh light as we may on the char- 
acter of so singular a person as 
James Boswell. The essays them- 
selves are the kind of things which 
people in those days seem to have 
read gladly and regularly, though 
now they would hardly find a place, 
certainly not a continuous place, 
even in the most serious of periodi- 
cals. For one thing they are, like 
their breed, the Spectators, Ram- 
blers, Idlers and the like, larded 
heavily with quotations, many of 
them from Latin, some from Greek 
authors, with a good sprinkling 
from more modern tongues. It was 


a day when men made long classi- 
cal quotations in their speeches in 
the Houses of Parliament, even in 
the Commons, perhaps specially in 
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the Commons, a thing which to-day 
would excite amazement, if not ridi- 
cule, from a body of men and 
women, not one out of ten of whom 
would have the faintest idea what 
the speaker was talking about. An 
interesting question arises with this 
immense wealth of quotations— 
were they first-hand or merely 
cribbed from other books, such as 
Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, an immense quarry of such 
things? 

Amongst these essays are several 
on this very subject of quotations, 
in one of which Boswell deals with 
what he calls “charlataneria erudi- 
torum,” namely, the cribbing at 
second-hand of quotations, with the 
idea of giving the appearance of 
wide reading and great erudition. 
It is an interesting fact unearthed 
by Dr. Bailey that Boswell annexed 
the phrase from a book with that 
title, written by one Menckenius or 
Mencke, published in Leipzig in 
1715, its author, we are assured, 
being a direct ancestor of H. L. 
Mencken, not unknown to fame in 
the United States. Whether cribbed 
or not, Boswell appears to have 
been very careless in correcting the 
proofs of his quotations, especially 
in the case of Greek accents, but 
how many of us are in a position to 
throw a stone at him there? 

Boswell was undoubtedly a man 
of very considerable reading, and 
many of his quotations are prob- 
ably first-hand, but one cannot 
help a suspicion that, where he 
found an apt quotation in some one 
else’s book, he was not above filch- 
ing it, and quite possibly without 
“verifying his references,” the ne- 
cessity for which the aged Routh 
impressed on Dean Burgon as his 
last and best piece of advice. One 
thing is quite certain—Boswell is by 
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no means the only writer who has 
cribbed his quotations, and re- 
frained either from verifying them 
or acknowledging their actual 
source. Indeed, it is difficult to sup- 
pose that anyone not possessed of 
the gigantic memory and resources 
of Johnson, and with the dilatory 
ways of Boswell, could reel off such 
essays, so stuffed with quotations, 
month by month for some seven 
years without very much wider 
reading than is possessed by nine- 
tenths of even the educated popula- 
tions of to-day. Let us leave this 
point and turn to some others of 
greater interest associated with the 
title which Boswell chose for his 
series, The Hypochondriack—the 
choice of which was due no doubt 
to the fact that he himself was, or 
posed as being, of that unhappy 
band. 

That Boswell was a poseur at 
times no one can doubt who re- 
members his memorable appearance 
at the Shakespeare Centenary festi- 
vities attired in Corsican costume 
and with the words “Corsican Bos- 
well” around his cap. In this mat- 
ter, however, it does not seem that 
he was posing, but that the worry- 
ing disposition and the frequent de- 
pressions were really his, as he so 
often complained to Johnson was 
his lot. Johnson, who, having that 
major form of the ailment which 
consists in a perpetual and exag- 
gerated fear of death, ought to have 
been sympathetic, did not show 
himself so to Boswell, perhaps be- 
cause he thought that the showing 
of sympathy in such cases was no 
kindness, but merely tended to ag- 
gravate the malady. Boswell was 
a gouty subject, and that condition 
was not improved by the fact that 
he was a steady, and at times, un- 
duly heavy drinker, and all suffer- 
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ers from an excess of uric acid 
are given to worrying themselves 
often with no real cause, which is 
hypochondria. Years ago Punch 
summed up the situation in a pic- 
ture of a handsome, but rather care- 
worn young man, sitting by the fire 
in an armchair, with his dog upon 
his knees. The legend beneath ran 
thus: “Jones, who has been for days 
worrying as to whether his dog 
loves him, is now worrying as to 
whether he loves his dog”—an ad- 
mirable clinical picture of the hy- 
pochondriac, for let it be noted 
that the hypochondriac is _ not 
necessarily a malade imaginaire, 
though he may be that too, but a 
general worrier. It was to this class 
that Boswell addresses his dis- 
courses with the avowed intention 
of helping them in their melan- 
cholies. 

Oddly enough he had this fancy 
for comforting the cheerless in 
quite another and far more remark- 
able directicn. Everyone who has 
read the Life must be aware that 
Boswell, and for that matter John- 
son too, were in the habit of wit- 
nessing the hangings of criminals, 
at that time carried out in public. 
There was no lack of opportunity 
for witnessing such a sight at a 
time when there were more than 
one hundred and fifty counts for 
which death was the penalty, one of 
them being picking a pocket of 
money greater in value than one 
shilling. It was the custom every 
Monday morning for the bell of St. 
Sepulchre’s Church near Newgate to 
toll at eight o’clock so that the 
charitably-minded might say a 
prayer for those whose souls were 
shortly to go before their Maker. 
Every Monday—for scarce a week 
passed without an execution; some- 
times as many as seven, or even 























more in times of riot, for the his- 
torian of the period narrates the 
passing in carts from Newgate to 
Tyburn of batches of young girls, 
all about to be hanged for the part 
which they had taken in the Gor- 
don Riots. It was Boswell’s custom 
to visit these wretches in the pris- 
ons on the night prior to their exe- 
cution and endeavor by jokes and 
stories to allure them into laughter, 
an effort in which he appears from 
time to time to have been success- 
ful. 

It is a strange thing for us to im- 
agine, but there was no difficulty at 
that time, if one had a silver key, in 
gaining admission even to the most 
serious criminals. It is stated in 
the chronicles of the day that the 
turnkeys at Newgate made two hun- 
dred pounds in tips by admitting 
people to see and talk to Jack 
Sheppard, the well-known highway- 
man, as he lay awaiting his end. 
The brilliant but unfortunate Fa- 
ther Frank Mahony—under his 
pseudonym of Father Prout—has 
preserved in his works, with a 
French translation by himself, a 
terrible poem, written by the Prot- 
estant Dean of Cork no less, which 
describes how 


“The night 
stretched, 
The boys they all paid him a visit. 


before Larry was 


To help a poor friend to a sneezer, 
And warm his gob ’fore he died.” 


Such—as we should consider—hor- 
rible freedom permitted Bozzy to in- 
dulge in these visits. The task of 
encouraging and helping his fellow 
sufferers by his pen was less som- 
ber and, one may hope, more suc- 
cessful. 

There still remains for considera- 
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tion a group of connected questions 
of great interest respecting this 
matter of hypochondria. For a man 
to address a series of articles to a 
certain class presupposes that there 
must be such a class, and a fairly 
numerous one too; was there then 
so great an assemblage of hypo- 
chondriacs in England, particular- 
ly among the educated classes? 
To that question this reply may be 
made, that at that time, and for 
some long period previously, Eng- 
land had been looked upon, and 
looked upon herself, as par excel- 
lence the haunt of melancholy, or, 
as it was commonly called, “the 
Spleen.” Because no one at that 
time had any idea as to the func- 
tions of that mysterious organ, the 
spleen, it was regarded—presum- 
ably upon the omne ignotum pro 
magnifico principle—as the seat of 
melancholy. A change in opinion, 
as is shown by the fact that the very 
word just used means black bile, 
and points to another and more ac- 
curate idea as to the place of origin 
of depressions. In 1733 a certain 
Doctor Cheyne published a work 
entitled The English Malady, Hy- 
pochondria (a book, by the way, - 
once strongly recommended by 
Johnson to Boswell), in which he 
gave an account of the condition 
with which we are dealing, declar- 
ing, perhaps correctly, that it was 
curable or at least relievable by 
dieting. That, at any rate, fixes the 
title for England, though long be- 
fore that the reputation was there. 
For in 1621 there issued from the 
press the first edition of that fa- 
mous work, The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, by Robert Burton, or as he 
called himself, “Democritus Ju- 
nior,” even on his tombstone in 
Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
on which is inscribed 
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PAUCIS NOTUS, PAUCIORIBUS IGNOTUS, 
HIC JACET DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR 
CUI VITAM DEDIT ET MORTEM MELAN- 
CHOLIA 
OB. 8 ID. JAN. A. C. MDCXXXIX. 


Robert Burton lived his life in the 
seclusion of his college where he 
was buried, and his circle of per- 
sonal friends—it must be supposed 
—was therefore limited, but that he 
was not unknown to many may be 
surmised from the wide circulation 
of his book; five editions were pub- 
lished during his lifetime, and the 
sixth, which is that with which we 
are familiar (or in most cases, per- 
haps, unfamiliar) was corrected by 
himself and ready for the press 
when he died. As to his giving his 
life to melancholy, from the literary 
point of view no doubt that is true, 
but as to his own disposition that is 
described quite otherwise by his bi- 
ographer who says: “I have heard 
some of the ancients of Christ 
Church often say that his company 
was very merry, facete and juve- 
nile, and no man in his time did 
surpass him for his ready and dex- 
terous interlarding his common 
discourses among them with verses 
from the poets, or sentences from 
classic authors, which being all the 
fashion in the University, made his 
company the more acceptable.” 

No one even superficially ac- 
quainted with his book will cavil 
at the last part of this statement, 
for the work is a storehouse of quo- 
tations and a potent assistant to 
those disposed to the charlataneria 
eruditorum—as many a man, 
Sterne, it is claimed, particularly, 
has found to his advantage. The 
book, though a great favorite with 
Johnson, Boswell and many another 
literary luminary is little, if at all 
read to-day, but then neither are 
many of the “classics” which every- 
body has heard of and nobody 
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reads. And the same may be said 
of the whole group of melancholy 
works which appeared in England 
in succeeding years, such as 
Young’s “Night Thoughts,” a 
gloomy tome; Blair’s “Grave,” 
which would have passed com- 
pletely into oblivion but for the 
fact that it was illustrated by Blake; 
and two poems entitled “The 
Spleen,” one of which by a Lady 
Winchelsea is entirely forgotten to- 
day (though the tireless editor of 
this book has resurrected it), and 
the other by Matthew Green, which 
was extremely popular in its day, 
and even now is mentioned in 
manuals of English literature. 
When Sir William Temple, 
Swift’s patron, called England “the 
region of the spleen” in or about 
1700 he was not far wrong in his 
statement. Such being the case, we 
have next to ask ourselves when 
and why England acquired that 
reputation, for there was a time 
when England was called, or called 
herself, “Merrie England.” But 
that was before the change of re- 
ligion carried out by the Tudor 
brood, and in my opinion Miss 
Bailey is quite right in considering 
that this change, introducing a feel- 
ing of instability into men’s minds, 
was accountable for the altered 
temperament of the people. In ad- 
dition, I think, the positive losses 
which the country sustained by the 
Tudor policy also had their de- 
pressing effect. The churches which 
had been the pride and joy of the 
parishes were robbed of all the or- 
naments and embellishments which 
pious donors for generations had 
heaped upon them. The guilds 
which promoted so much good fel- 
lowship and innocent mirth were 
done away with on the plea that 
they were superstitious organiza- 

















tions. Superstitious, because all of 
them maintained chaplains, one of 
whose duties it was to say Mass for 
the souls of deceased members. If 
there had been department stores in 
Tudor days one may feel sure that 
they and all their wealth would 
have been absorbed, since—no ques- 
tion about it—each would have had 
a chapel and a chaplain in a day 
when religion really was an every- 
day affair. Then one must remem- 
ber that the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries and the robbery of their 
funds produced for the first time a 
class of needy poor. There were 
no such things as Poor Law Acts 
until the “spacious times” of Eliza- 
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beth when the number of “sturdy 
beggars”—the unemployed of the 
time—necessitated such measures. 
Prior to this the religious houses 
had looked after such of the needy 
as were not provided for by their 
guilds. Finally, one must not for- 
get the cold, black poison of Cal- 
vinism (to which all joy was sin), 
which was injected into the national 
veins during the Commonwealth. 
There was a gay time during the 
Restoration, but it was the kind of 
gay time had by one who rushes 
from the water-wagon to the sa- 
loon, and like that, it had a “day 
after” in Georgian times—the day 
of “Spleen” and “Hypochondria.” 





QUIET 


By Liam P. CLANCY 


I wILL go where the winds go,— 
To the wild, lonesome places, 
Where I shall have no sorrow, 
Nor any care at all: 

But I shall have for beauty 

The quiet flower-faces 

That shine upon the hill-tops 


In dear Donegal. 


I will go where the birds go,— 
The skylark and the swallow,— 
And in a Summer noon-hush, 
Beneath an Irish sky, 

I will take my rest forever 

In a quiet heather-hollow, 

And the lark shall make me music 


Above me where I lie. 














THE HARP AND IRELAND 


By Mary SULLIVAN 


“Dear Harp of my country! in darkness I found thee, 
The cold chain of silence had hung o’er thee long, 
When proudly, my own Island Harp! I unbound thee, 

And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and song!” 


T is not the intention here to give 
a technical and scientific study 
of the Irish harp, but rather, if pos- 
sible, to gather round the national 
instrument of Ireland some of the 
glamour of romance that illumined 
it in the good old days when, to use 
the words of the Chroniclers, “Ire- 
land literally blazed like the stars of 
the firmament with the glory of her 
scholars and musicians.” 

The record of the harp in Ireland 
is so ancient that Vincenzo Galilei 
even ascribes its invention to the 
Irish. However this is not the fact, 
for it was the ancient archers in 
the Golden East who thrilled with 
the wonder of a new revelation 
when they first realized the har- 
mony of their twanging bowstrings. 
So, the harp sprang into being and 
developed slowly, until in a more or 
less primitive style it sailed across 
the seas 1,700 years before the com- 
ing of Our Lord, in the ships that 
bore the Milesian warriors on their 
search for the Isle of Destiny. And 
when “sweet Innisfallen” felt the 
first tread of the Celto-Pheenicians, 
she heard, also, the strains of the 
harp that was forever after to be 
hers. 

In the ranks of the invading Mile- 
sians came two men, praised and 
prized above all others—a Poet and 
a Harper. And as the story goes, 
each of the Princes, Heber and 
Heremon, craved possession of the 





—Moore. 


Harper. Lots were drawn, and the 
Poet went with Heremon to the 
North, and the Harper with Heber 
to the South, giving rise to the tra- 
dition that the people of this South- 
ern land of song are more sensible 
to the charms of music, and evince 
more skill in the practice thereof, 
than those of the North, whereas 
the Northern peoples excel in burn- 
ing poesy! 

From that day, Heber decreed 
that the harp should form the en- 
sign of Royal Leinster. Subsequent- 
ly the device was applied to the 
whole of Ireland, registered in her- 
aldry as “a Gold Harp with Silver 
Strings on a Blue Ground.” 

It is sometimes thought that the 
inclusion of the harp in the arms 
and coinage of Ireland dated from 
the reign of Henry VIII. But ac- 
cording to the late Dr. Grattan 
Flood, the instrument appears even 
on the coinage of King John and 
Edward I. There is also a diversity 
of opinion as to when the harp was 
quartered in the arms of England, 
some saying in the reign of Henry 
VIII., which gives credence to the 
glib saying that his most gracious 
majesty of England—being a pa- 
tron of Irish music—“Quartered 
the Harp in the Royal Arms, with 
MUCH HONOUR in England, while 
at the same time in Ireland, he 
HANGED and QUARTERED the 
Harpers with much DIS-honour”— 

















deeming them dangerous to the 
peace of his realm. 

Others state that it was in James 
I.’s reign that the harp was quar- 
tered in the English arms—the 
Deputy Earl Marshal of England 
(who was not enthusiastic over the 
idea!) quaintly observing that “the 
best reason for the adoption of the 
harp was that it resembled Ireland 
itself in being such an instrument 
that it required more cost to keep it 
in tune than it was worth”! 

But to return to the harp itself. 
We are told that as far back as 500 
B. c. the Celts of Ireland sang songs 
in praise of Apollo and played me- 
lodiously on their harps. These 
harps it has been proved conclu- 
sively were modeled on the ancient 
Egyptian harps, shaped like an ob- 
long, the strings running parallel 
with the long side, and one of the 
long sides (to be regarded as the 
position of the present fore-pillar) 
being absent. The type of this harp 
is shown by the sculptured harp 
still preserved on the Stone Cross 
at Ullard, Co. Kilkenny. 

Of course there were various 
forms of this instrument played at 
the time and regarded as harps, but 
the Ullard Harp is usually taken as 
the type of the first Irish harp. It 
had four or five strings, and these 
were plucked with the fingers. This 
small, unpretentious instrument 
gradually developed into the festive 
and heroic harp of medieval Erin 
known as the clairseach, and later 
into the modern harp of many 
strings and mechanical improve- 
ments. 

As to the compass and power of 
the old Irish harp we cannot now 
form any very definite idea. But 
as time went on, its construction 
became standardized, and assumed 
a definite compass of from “double 
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C in the bass to high D,” about four 
octaves. 

Taking the harp in Trinity Col- 
lege as the model of an Irish harp, 
Beaufort demonstrated that the 
harp was constructed on true prin- 
ciples of harmonic science. He ob- 
served that “the Irish Bards seem 
to have discovered the true musical 
figure of the harp—a form which 
will on examination be found to 
have been constructed on true har- 
monic principles, and to bear the 
strictest mathematical scrutiny.” 

The Irish harps were strung with 
brass wires instead of thongs, for 
playing on which, the harpers wore 
metal caps on their fingers, or let 
their nails grow long and sharp. 
We read the following recommen- 
dation in the reign of Edward L.: 


“Tech him to hearpe 
With his nayles shearpe.” 


At the close of the sixth century 
the Irish bards traveled to Scotland 
with their harps, whereupon, the 
Scots learned to construct and to 
play upon similar instruments. 
From Caradoc the Bard, we learn 
that the Welsh harpers, too, re- 
ceived knowledge of the harp from . 
Irish bards who journeyed to 
Wales; the Welsh, however, sub- 
stituted gut and hair strings for 
the Irish metal ones. The gut 
strings were without doubt a vast 
improvement on the metal—an im- 
provement which has not been ex- 
celled even to the present day by 
any other material. A Welsh harp- 
er named Borde, wrote in the six- 
teenth century: 


“My harp is made of good mare’s 
skin, 

The strings be of horse-hair, it 

maketh a good dyn.” 
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The Italians, too, on the testi- 
mony of Dante, received the harp 
from Ireland. “This most ancient 
instrument,” he said, “was brought 
to us from Ireland, where they are 
made in great numbers, the inhabit- 
ants of that island having practiced 
on it for many, many years.” So 
much for Ireland’s right to claim 
the harp as her special possession! 
But the harp would be useless 
without the harpers, and some word 
must be said of them. The great 
Cambrensis speaks highly of their 
power to draw sweet music from 
the strings. He assures us that the 
harpers had their system of instru- 
mental music distinct from and 
prior to that developed on the con- 
tinent. They had a practical ac- 
quaintance with the simpler forms 
of counterpoint and harmony which 
would be suggested by the nature 
and capabilities of their harps. 
The harpers in the good old days 
were themselves members of the 
most illustrious families in Ireland 
(although the reference to the nec- 
essary state of their nails would 
hardly be deemed fitting to aristoc- 
racy in these enlightened days!). 
They were specially chosen from 
amongst youths of conspicuous 
stature and beauty and their dress 
was of suitable richness. In their 
attire they carried out the custom 
of the Egyptians, their garments 
being wrought in many colors to 
denote their rank. The Bardic col- 
ors were five in number, ranking 
the bards only just below royalty, 
that gloried in six. They wore 
white over-mantles and blue caps, 
surmounted by a golden crescent. 
Their influence was supreme, and 
they were everywhere the most wel- 
comed visitors. Their work was to 
inspire military ardor by their war 
songs, and immortalize the valorous 
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deeds of the chieftains and princes; 
to amuse with their Lays of other 
Days, modulating their voices to the 
sweet sounds of the harp; to lull the 
tired spirit to rest, or to keen for 
the heroes that were no more. As 
Katharine Tynan beautifully ex- 
presses it in “The Wild Harp,” 
there, however, only speaking fig- 
uratively: “The Irish Harp has 
three strings (these I apply to the 
three great themes of the Harpers) ; 
one of Love and the Joy of Battle; 
one of Sorrow and Death; the third, 
of Sleeping and Dreaming is sweet- 
est.” 

The minstrels were seen even in 
the thick of the fight and at the 
head of the advancing armies, with 
their swords girded on and “their 
wild harps slung behind them.” In 
those days, although not ranking 
in the Bardic order, women acted 
as bards. They, too, went forth to 
greet the conquering heroes; to 
keen for the dead; or to welcome 
to their doors the stranger. We 
read in one old story that “the 
daughter of Moran, seized her harp 
and her voice of music praised the 
strangers. Their souls melted at 
the song like the wreath of snow 
before the eye of the Sun.” 

Nor was the cult of music con- 
fined to the Bardic men and wom- 
en. Walker tells us “that every 
hero and virgin could touch the 
harp,” and when at the feasts the 
harp was handed round that each 
might modulate his voice to its soft 
tones, “not to be capable of sweep- 
ing it in a masterly way was deemed 
a disgrace even to royalty.” O’Hal- 
loran asserts that in every house 
there was a harp, free to all travel- 
ers, who were the more caressed 
the more they excelled in music. 
Moore immortalizes this in his 
lines: 




















“When the light of my song is o’er, 
Then take my harp to your an- 
cient hall; 
Hang it up at that friendly door, 
Where weary travellers love to 
call. 
Then, if some bard, who roams 
forsaken, 
Revive its soft note in passing 
along, 
Oh! Let one thought of its master 
waken 
Your warmest smile for the child 
of song.” 


I have spoken mostly, so far, of 
the harp in pagan Ireland. But, as 
the darker shadows of the moon re- 
cede before the glowing radiance of 
the rising sun, so the somber mys- 
teries of paganism faded before the 
radiant light of Christianity. So 
great was the influence and power 
of the harp in Ireland, that the 
bards retained unaltered their high 
station. As Archbishop Healy tells 
us, “The bards were destined to 
keep their harps and sing their 
songs of Erin’s heroic youth as in 
the days of old,” but, St. Patrick 
taught them to tune their harps to 
higher strains than those of the 
banqueting hall and battlefield—to 
tune them to the praise of God. 

In the sixth century we find that 
ecclesiastics themselves sang their 
psalms and hymns to the accom- 
paniment of their harps. Cambren- 
sis attributed to the harps more 
than mortal significance and power, 
for he said: “They [the monks] 
traveled about with their harps uti- 
lizing their instrumental powers as 
a means of gaining converts.” The 
missionaries certainly made good 
use of their harps in the service of 
God, but not in the sense that Cam- 
brensis meant. There is a story 
told of the great St. Aldhelm, Bish- 
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op of Sherborne, Somerset, who had 
received his instruction on the harp 
from Irish missionaries and prob- 
ably adopted their methods. He 
found that he could not get the peo- 
ple to wait after Mass for the ser- 
mon. “So,” as the story is re- 
corded, “Aldhelm took his harp and 
sat on the bridge that linked the 
town (Sherborne) to the country 
and played and sang. He, the Ab- 
bot of the great Abbey, disguised 
as a street-singer, gathered a crowd 
around him as he sang secular, 
worldly songs, such as they loved, 
until they were all intent on listen- 
ing. Then he would slip in Chris- 
tian instruction and sing about the 
great truths of religion. And so he 
taught them.” 

Giraldus Cambrensis also tells us 
that St. Kevin of legend fame had a 
harp. The holy silence of Glenda- 
lough would indeed be sweetly bro- 
ken by the strains of Kevin’s harp 
wafting over the still waters! The 
“Dove of Iona,” St. Colomba, too, 
loved its sweet sound, and played 
upon the harp. From the transla- 
tion of one of his poems written in 
exile, we find that the music of the 
Irish harpers is one of his most 
cherished memories. If all the gems 
and gold in the bright Isle he had 
left were his, he exclaims, he would 
gladly give them up, if he might 


“With Erin’s Bards but sit again, 
And list their songs enchanting 
flow, 
And hear their Harps ring out a 
strain, 
Fresh born from some high- 
throbbing brain, 
And see their eyes aglow.” 


In the sixth century too, it was 
that the last great Feis of Tara was 
held whereat over 1,000 bards were 
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present, and minstrelsy was at its 
zenith. Here it was that one Curan, 
son of King Aed of Connaught, 
killed by accident, it was said, one 
of King Diarmuid’s followers. Aft- 
er the deed, Curan fled for sanctu- 
ary to the Monastery of St. Rho- 
danus of Lorrha. The King fol- 
lowed in rage, and despite the elo- 
quent pleadings of the Saint 
dragged the unfortunate man forth 
from sanctuary and slew him. Rho- 
danus was justly moved to wrath at 
this outrage to God’s sanctuary 
which never before had been vio- 
lated in Erin, and he prophesied 
that the harp would be silent in 
Tara; the royal walls would crum- 
ble; and no King or Queen would 
reign therein after King Diarmuid. 
Diarmuid proved indeed to be the 
last King who ruled in Tara. The 


palace fell to ruin, and the harp— 
the pride of Tara’s flourishing days 
—hung silent and mute on the 


ruined walls forevermore. 

Here it may be interesting to note 
that there is an old legend that the 
harp of the Royal Psalmist, David, 
was carried to Ireland, and with 
other treasures lies hidden in the 
Hill of Tara, to be brought to light 
some day in the dim mythical fu- 
ture. 

Advancing through the ages we 
come to the days of Brian Boru, 
whose harpers played his armies to 
victory with the far-famed battle 
march—that march which seemed 
in very hypnotism to nerve those 
hardy warriors to do deeds of 
might, and to thrill their blood to 
victory . . . and known still to the 
world as “Brian Boru’s March.” 

Brian himself possessed a harp 
of exquisite workmanship which is 
to be seen even to this day, though 
not in a state of perfection. It 
stands about thirty-two inches 
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high, and had thirty strings, an 
upright pillar of oak, and a sound- 
board of red willow. The harp is 
studded with silver and crystals 
and the sound-board ornamented 
with carved and gilt escutcheons. 
The popular legend of the harp 
tells how Donogh O’Brien appropri- 
ated the harp after his father’s as- 
sassination at Clontarf. After a life 
of trouble and misfortune, however, 
at the age of seventy Donogh travy- 
eled to Rome where he presented to 
the Holy Father, Alexander II., his 
crown, his scepter and his father’s 
harp. The harp remained in the 
Vatican until it was sent to Henry 
VIII. by Leo X., when the latter con- 
ferred upon the King of England 
the title of “Defender of the Faith.” 
In 1543, when Henry bestowed the 
title of Earl Clanrickard on Mac- 
William de Burgo, he presented the 
Earl with this famous Irish harp. 
In time it reverted to O’Brien of 
Thomond, and eventually became 
the property of Ralph Ouseley of 
Limerick. In 1781 Ouseley pre- 
sented it to the Right Hon. William 
Conyngham, who in his turn pre- 
sented it to Trinity College, Dublin. 
Another story of the harp tells 
how O’Donnell, Prince of Thomond, 
sent his steward to collect tribute, 
and O’Daly, the Irish bard, prompt- 
ly slew that same steward for com- 
ing on so unpleasant and undesir- 
able an errand. For his action, 
O’Daly was forced to seek safety in 
Scotland. Whilst in exile, the harp- 
er wrote extravagant eulogies on 
O’Donnell, in the hope of being ulti- 
mately pardoned. His poetic effu- 
sions had the desired effect, and 
O’Donnell allowed him to return to 
Ireland. But as a sign of good 
faith, Donogh O’Brien had to give 
his harp, “the jewel of the O’Briens, 
in exchange for his harper, O’Daly, 




















as a pledge of Ransom.” The min- 
strel returned home, and Scotland 
—appreciating a good thing—held 
the harp for over eighty years. 
Many endeavors were made to get 
back the harp including the famous 
“Ransom Song” of the bard. But 
so precious a thing would not be re- 
stored for “whole flocks of sheep,” 
let alone a minstrel’s song. 

Edward I. took the harp with him 
from Scotland to England. Then in 
Henry VIII.’s reign the story goes 
back to the former one—that Henry 
gave it to Earl Clanrickard, whose 
son married Margaret O’Brien— 
and so, after years of exile, the harp 
came back to its own again. 

The stories of harps and harpers 
in Ireland would fill volumes of in- 
terest and information. In the reign 
of Richard II. we hear of the story 
of MacMorrough’s harper. Rich- 
ard’s most powerful opponent in 
Ireland was Art MacMorrough 
Kavanagh, descended from the an- 
cient Kings of Leinster. MacMor- 
rough was handsome and of un- 
daunted bravery, and had moreover 
“successfully opposed England for 
over 30 years of war in more than 
50 battles.” 

In 1395, the enemy determined 
on assassinating him. MacMor- 
rough was invited to a great ban- 
quet by the English Lords, who, al- 
though it had been described as a 
banquet of peace—nevertheless all 
came secretly and fully armed. The 
valiant MacMorrough arrived to 
grace the feast with his bard and 
one attendant only. When the feast 
was ended the bard seated by one 
of the narrow windows beguiled the 
merry company with his sweet and 
inspiring music. Suddenly Mac- 
Morrough heard his _ minstrel’s 
chords turning from the gentle 
pleadings of love songs to the crash 
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of the “Rosg-Catha” or war-song. 
The faithful minstrel, alert for the 
safety of his lord, had detected 
treachery afoot. 

In surprise MacMorrough told the 
harper to cease his warlike strains. 
But the minstrel’s eyes glowed with 
inspiration and warning, and loud- 
er and firmer his strong fingers 
plucked the notes of the “Rosg- 
Catha.” Indignantly MacMorrough 
strode over to the minstrel to force 
him to desist, and his eye coming 
level with the window he too saw 
the flash of light on steel, and real- 
ized the treachery. He was sur- 
rounded by an armed enemy. With- 
out a tremor, he gave the word to 
his minstrel scarce above a whisper 
in his native Gaelic. Smilingly and 
slowly they withdrew from the win- 
dow and walked carelessly in the 
direction of the curtained portals. 
Then on a sudden MacMorrough’s 
sword flashed from its sheath and 
his face, but lately wreathed in care- 
less smiles, became terrible in its 
anger and determination. His sud- 
den action momentarily struck ter- 
ror into the hearts of the treacher- 
ous assembly, and gave MacMor- 
rough the advantage in the uneven 
fight. Swift almost as the lightning 
flash he was out of the banqueting 
hall, his minstrel close beside him 
and had cut his way through the 
astonished enemy—to safety. 

Yet another story connected with 
the MacMorrough may be quoted 
here. Carol O’Daly, a famous harp- 
er, gained the affection of the beau- 
tiful Eileen MacMorrough Kava- 
nagh. But the girl’s people during 
O’Daly’s absence bestowed her hand 
on a higher suitor. Eileen was 
forced to consent to this proposed 
match—for those were not the days 
of maiden independence. Yet Eileen 
prayed and hoped with all the 
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strength of her young being, that 
Carol, her lover, would come back 
and save her before this enforced 
marriage. It was not, however, un- 
til the very wedding-eve that deliv- 
erance came. Amongst the min- 
strels who thronged the festive hall 
came Carol in disguise. By the 
plaintive strains of the now far- 
famed “Eileen Aroon,” which he 
composed for the occasion, Carol 
managed to disclose his identity to 
Eileen alone. Then by a few words 
passed between them the escape was 
planned. And when night had fall- 
en over the castle, the muffled trot 
of horses, away from the postern 
gate, alone told that when the mor- 
row dawned the revelers might look 
in vain for the bride! 

And so in paganism and Chris- 
tianity, the harp and the harpers 
made history in Ireland until the 
dark days of the Tudors. A word 
has already been said regarding 


Henry VIII.’s cruelty to the bards. 
The policy of “good Queen Bess” 
went even further still than that of 


her royal father. But Elizabeth, 
having a craving for good things, 
kept an Irish harper, Cormac Mac- 
Dermot, at her Court “to soothe her 
nerves,” or as Father O’Flanders 
more aptly puts it in one of his arti- 
cles on the Irish Bards, “to lull to 
rest her troubled conscience!” 
Under James I. and Charles the 
royal favor shone once more around 
the minstrels—but it was like the 
sun in winter, with little power to 
strengthen. The blow had been 
struck to undermine the hitherto 
undisputed sway of the harp and 
harpers of Erin. The “cold chain 
of silence” seemed indeed to have 
fallen on Ireland’s minstrelsy. It is 
true that until the days of O’Carolan 
(termed the last of the bards) who 
died in 1738—of Lyons, and Denis 
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O’Hampson who reached the won- 
derful age of 110—dying in 1817, 
famous names of brilliant harpers 
brightened the pages of the harp’s 
history. But even here the contrast 
must prove painful. Instead of the 
noble youths, handsome, wealthy 
and sought after, many of the up- 
holders of Ireland’s great traditions 
were now poor, wanderers—and 
blind, even as O’Carolan and 
O’Hampson themselves! 

Now indeed seemed the fulfill- 
ment of the sad prophecy of St. 
Rhodanus to King Diarmuid, which 
Moore has so pathetically expressed 
in poetic lament: 


“The harp that once through Tara’s 
halls 
The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled. 


“So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 
And hearts that once beat high for 
praise 
Now feel that pulse no more!” 


The cult of the harp was being 
neglected and forgotten, until in 
1801, an enthusiastic exile living in 
Copenhagen, named Dungan, organ- 
ized and financed a Harp Festival at 
Granard, Longford. Only 7 harp- 
ers could be found in all Ireland to 
compete. The next year, at a simi- 
lar Festival, 9 harpers appeared, 
and at a third the following year, 
11 turned up. The improvement 
was certainly sure if somewhat 
slow. At such a rate it would take 
long to bring Erin’s harp back to 
the proud position it occupied when 
at the last great festival of Tara 
over 1,000 harpers were present! 

Belfast made the next grand ef- 
fort on behalf of the national in- 

















strument, forgetting, or overlook- 
‘ing in her enthusiasm and generos- 
ity, the slight that had been: put 
upon her musical attainments by 
the tradition of Heber and his min- 
strel of old. On St. Patrick’s Day, 
1808, Belfast inaugurated the “Harp 
Society” in the hope of awakening 
again the glories of the harpers 
whom Cambrensis had praised. 

Dublin, too, did her share in the 
great work, when the fashion of 
harp playing was once more set by 
the beautiful Lady Morgan. After 
her example, it was not long before 
very many more of the ladies of 
rank and fashion procured Irish 
harps, at least to pose with, if not 
to master in playing. 

Many societies next set to work 
in earnest to safeguard the tradi- 
tions of the national instrument, 
such as the Celtic Literary Society 
and the Gaelic League—strong, de- 
termined and successful in their ef- 
forts. Since 1897 the Oireachtas 
and Feis Ceoil have also endeavored 
by their competitions to bring back 
to the harp the glory of former 
days. And now, the revival of 
Aonac Tailteann is strong in its en- 
deavor to emulate in the present 
the greatness of the past, “when 
the hosts of the Gael were wont to 
assemble . . . and each chieftain 
travelled to Royal Meath bringing 
his best athletes; his most skilled 
horsemen; his most brilliant harp- 
ists, singers, orators and story-tell- 
ers” to compete. 

In 1902, Mr. James McFall of Bel- 
fast gave a great impetus to the re- 
vival of the Irish harp. “Of his own 


initiative he revived an old indus- 
try by the manufacture of the Irish 
There had been no harps 


Harp.” 
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made in Ireland for nearly one hun- 
dred years past—but he produced 
an instrument perfect in tone and 
modeled after the ancient ones in 
existence, the moderate price of 
which rendered it procurable by al- 
most any or all aspiring lovers of 
the exquisite instrument. 

Chevalier W. H. Grattan Flood, 
Mus.D., strove in his lifetime to 
save the Irish harp from oblivion. 
His Story of the Harp and History 
of Irish Music, bring the harp and 
the harpers of old Erin around us, 
even in the present prosaic days, so 
forcibly and vividly as to inspire 
emulation. 

In the artistic life of the nation 
—one might say of the world at 
large—it will be nothing short of a 
calamity if love and enthusiasm do 
not soon give new life to that of the 
harp. The harp that has consti- 
tuted Ireland’s pride in prosperity, 
her solace in adversity, and has 
stimulated always a romance in the 
real life of her people! The harp— 
that welds together with its melo- 
dious strains the dim histories of 
Babylonia, Judea, Egypt—and In- 
nisfallen, and carries us back to the 
past in a flood of happy and reas- 
suring memories! 

May the words of the poet yet be 
household words amongst us, lack- 
ing the vein of plaintive regret that 
seems at the time to have inspired 
his lines, finding only the promise 
of future greatness in a grand and 
noble past: 


“Oh! give me one strain 

Of that wild Harp again, 

In melody proudly its own, 

Dear Harp—of the days that are 
gone.” 






MARISE PARLANT 


By ELatne A. MYERS 


HURRR — Whang —the brown 
bear was out of his cage. 
Churr— Whang—the black bear 
was out of his cage. Together they 
raised their cymbals; together they 
clanged. One, two—On the first 
stroke old Marise Parlant straight- 
ened her back above the bowl of 
cress and lettuce which she was 
washing. At last the lazy hour! 
Now she might look. Trembling 
with eagerness she screwed around 
in her chair the better to watch the 
antics of the strange beasts. Not 
that she did not always watch. 
Since that day, twenty-nine years 
ago, when Emile Parlant, returned 
from a voyage to Portugal, had 
taken from his sea chest this amaz- 
ing treasure—no waking hour had 
passed which did not see Marise 
stand expectantly before the clock 
when the familiar “Churr—Whang” 
rang through the room. 

On the first quarter the brown 
bear popped out of his cage, lifted 
first a shaggy right leg, then a shag- 
gy left leg, clanged his cymbals 
with vigor once and popped in 
again. On the half hour out lurched 
the black bear, lifted first a shaggy 
left leg, then a shaggy right leg, 
clanged his cymbals and disap- 
peared. On the three quarters the 
brown bear emerged once more to 
repeat his antics. But the hour was 
the best. Then both bears darted 
out together, went through their 
grotesque dance and clashed their 
cymbals with fine gusto. 

When Emile had fastened on the 
wall above the dresser this quaint 
masterpiece, this blue glass case 
where the works lived, topped above 


by the turreted bear cage, and 
stringing out below into curious 
brass weights which one must never 
forget to pull at night—after he had 
made the bears come out many 
times in succession just to hear 
Marise laugh, Emile cried: “They 
are to make you laugh always when 
I am from your side. Remember! 
To laugh.” 

She had never forgotten. Always 
Marise Parlant took up her station 
before the clock and laughed at the 
bears; in the dark days with effort, 
because Emile had bidden her; glee- 
fully at most times for hers was a 
childlike nature. 

But to-night she watched with 
positive rapture. Five. Six. Sev- 
en! There! The bears were in 
their dens. And when in another 
hour they were ready to emerge 
again, in just one more hour, he 
would be here—little Jules! Marise 
Parlant set the salad bowl on the 
table and pressed shaking hands 
against her breast. She seemed to 
feel his head there now. She would 
twist his brown curls round her fin- 
gers and, mon Dieu, how she would 
hold him tight, tight, just as on 
that aching night that... 

The old woman, shaking with the 
agony which fifteen years had in 
nowise dulled, fell on her knees be- 
fore an image of the Virgin stand- 
ing in colorful aloofness on her 
shelf above the carven chest. Be- 
yond the first quavering “Notre 
Dame!” she made no prayer. The 
sweet Madonna understood. They 
had lived together these fifteen 
years and often this same grief had 
been poured out at her feet. Her 








forehead resting on the chest, Ma- 
rise wept the slow tears of age. Her 
fingers absently gripped the stem 
of the brass candlestick seeming to 
find consolation in its smooth firm- 
ness. The clock ticked serenely. 

An odor of burning. 

Marise ceased fingering the can- 
dlestick. Slowly she raised her 
head and glanced about with eyes 
full of dazed grief. Again that pun- 
gent odor of spice. It acted like a 
charm. The woman scrambled to 
her feet with amazing energy. The 
cakes! The cakes were burning. 
The spice cakes for the supper of 
little Jules! She swooped down 
upon the covered pan huddled in 
the ashes on the hearth. Ah, but 
two were burned and those scorched 
only a little. There were ten left; 
ten should be enough even for that 
Jules always so greedy of les 
gateaux. Marise laughed aloud in 
sheer joy of his greediness and then 
almost dropped the ten precious 
cakes, not because the tin, through 
its wrapper of cotton apron, was 
growing uncomfortably warm, but 
because of a thought. Before these 
cakes were cold, while they were 
still moist and warm Jules would 
be here, be here! 

“Ay, he will be home in this room 
and pray the good God hungry 
enough. See I place them on the 
dresser, the cakes, with a cloth to 
keep them warm. They will be 
near to his hand.” 

Chaos descended on the kitchen 
dresser. Disorder reigned in the 
shining ranks of copper and of 
brass. Saucepan, jug, and kettle, 
they were clinked together giving 
forth deep metallic protests. Never 


before had the sacred purple crock- 
ery been handled so ruthlessly. 
Way must be made for the spice 
cakes of Jules. 
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Catching up the salad greens, 
Marise was across the room to the 
tall Norman cupboard in the corner. 
She clapped the yellow bowl on the 
shelf and faced about with an ex- 
cited chuckle. “Ah, such a salad 
we shall give him, you and I. And 
you shall see him eat my omelette 
and lamb like this!” One hand 
waving a coffee can, the old woman 
pantomimed vigorous play of knife 
and fork. “Always he have the 
taste for lamb omelette, that Jules.” 
Just an instant she paused to gloat 
upon a platter of gold-brown rolls, 
then closed the door and limped 
briskly about the room, turning her 
fluttering old fingers to one task and 
another, and chattering blissfully 
the while, not to herself but to her 
familiar spirit—the plaster Virgin! 

“And look you, Madonna, five 
cups of coffee shall he have if he 
will, and that from his own green 
mug.” 

This friendly intercourse with her 
Madonna had almost brought Ma- 
rise into grievous trouble. Two old 
fishwives, climbing up from the vil- 
lage under the cliffs to sit with Ma- 
rise Parlant and gossip away a fine 
summer evening on her doorstone, 
through the open door had glimpsed 
a sight that rooted them on the 
threshold, mouth-agape. Old Ma- 
rise sat in her armchair, hands that 
should have been busy netting the 
coarse twine into fish seines, idle in 
her lap. Her dim old glance rest- 
ing affably on the little image, she 
rambled cheerily on. “Ah, the 
sweets, Madonna, you have missed. 
To touch the hands of little Jules 
like the petals of white pansies. 
And remember—nay, you cannot re- 
member that—the look of his eyes 
above his cup of milk. To feel the 
heart of Emile—ah, Madonna, if 
they had but brought me home my 
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Emile’s body. But no, it was for 
the cold waves and not these arms 
that have held him close so many 
times.” The quavering old voice 
took on some of youth’s hushed 
wonder—“with the first kiss of 
Emile what a blessed fear ran 
through my breast!” 

Her happy laugh 
them. 

To say such things to the Virgin! 
Volubly they had remonstrated. 
Did she not know it was a sin to 
talk so? And anyway this could 
not be the Holy Mother at all for 
where was her little Jesus! Then 
Marise, looking into their shocked 
faces, cried with tears welling up 
for the bereft Mary, “Ah, perhaps 
he was torn from her arms as my 
little Jules from me!” So much 
good their remonstrances did. 

The next day it was the scandal 
of the mussel bed and every white- 
capped head at the washing stones 
wagged ominously. The report of 
these familiar conversations com- 
ing to the ear of the Curé, the good 
man climbed up to where the cot- 
tage of Marise Parlant snuggled in 
a nest of trees and flowers on the 
grass-crowned cliffs. If need be he 
would reprove her, gently—the 
lonely woman. 

Warm indeed had been his wel- 
come. Marise set forth a plate of 
rolls and currant cordial on the lit- 
tle table which, in spite of the 
Curé’s protest, she insisted on drag- 
ging up beside his chair that he 
might refresh himself in comfort. 
She closed a shutter against the 
sun; she set the door wider for the 
June breeze to flow in; she sat down 
to talk with eager politeness. The 
good man sipped his cordial and 
was glad of the cool darkness of 
the room after the blaze of the road. 
Remarking on the beauty of the 


unchained 
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carving on dresser and cupboard he 
seized his opportunity of stealing a 
glance about the room. Ah, there! 
On a shelf above the chest looking, 
with its candlesticks and embroid- 
ered cover, strangely like an altar, 
was the image which had set the 
parish tongues a-clacking. 

He gave a slight start. 

“Eh bien! You see my Madon- 
na.” 

And instantly Marise was unfold- 
ing her tale. Here at last was an 
ear to appreciate the wonder of it. 
The good Curé would see the mar- 
vel of it, this Madonna that had 
been washed to her feet on that 
night when, so desolate of heart, 
she had stood on the sands below, 
watching out of sight in the twi- 
light the vessel that had borne away 
little Jules. She had prayed in 
agony and just then—. The Curé 
reflected on the irony of fate and 
then roused himself. “On that very 


night,” the old voice went on, “just 
as the ship became a mere nothing. 
Was it not a miracle?” 

The good Curé had glanced again 
at the image and then back to the 


rapt face of old Marise. He could 
not find it in his heart to tell her 
that this figure with the black hair 
and eyes, and cheeks once as crim- 
son as the rose above her bold ear; 
whose opulent charms of shoulder 
and bosom were all too lightly con- 
cealed by a scarf of gilded plaster 
was only a ship’s figurehead; some 
seaman’s idea of blowsy perfec- 
tion! 

He rose to go. “And I would 
fashion a robe, Marise, to—to drape 
the little Madonna.” As the Curé 
went slowly along the path that led 
through a tangle of buttercups and 
up the road between the poplars he 
caught a gleeful fragment. 

“And blue will you have it, Ma- 























donna? With embroidery of pur- 
ple grapes and a bit of lace it would 
be sweet, eh?” 

The Curé had quieted the gossip. 
It was the Madonna he said, and it 
was well to be like Marise and have 
nothing one could not tell. 

That was years ago. Marise still 
talked to her Madonna undisturbed. 
To-day in her excitement she was 
voluble, garrulous, pouring out tales 
many times repeated. A score of 
times had she assailed the patient 
ear of the Madonna with the story 
of the going away of Jules. Now 
she must repeat it, pausing often in 
the task she was doing to illustrate 
with dramatic gestures. 

“And so to Coutances we went to 
the Féte de Dieu. But it was not so 
great an extravagance; never a sou 
need we put in the pockets of the 
innkeeper. The cousin of my moth- 
er, Annette Roulin, lived there. 
With her we lodged—so soft her 
beds were, Madonna. From her 
windows we looked out into the 
street. Mon Dieu, how beautiful it 
was, that street. Against the house 
walls and the shops—white sheets 
pinned thick with lilies, twigs of 
evergreen, clematis; here and there 
along the way, altars. Then the 
procession!” Marise pressed her 
hands together in ecstasy and then 
returned with redoubled vigor to 
her polishing of the old oak table. 

“Emile held me by the waist or I 
should have fallen out the window 
with delight. First the bishop, 
grand as a sunset; behind, the 
priests in robes with lace; then the 
first communicants. Mon Dieu, how 
I wept as they passed, so sweet in 
white veils; I could not see the nuns 
at all for tears, Emile shook my 
arm—‘Look,’ he says, ‘Jules!’ Ah, 


Madonna, you should have seen the 
little ones dressed like the follow- 
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ers of Our Lord: John the Baptist 
in a sheepskin walking before the 
little Jesus who was Jean Oiseau; 
then the blessed Peter and Mat- 
thew, so tiny they could barely 
walk; then—Madonna, forgive me 
my pride—the sweetest of all, my 
little Jules as Saint John the Be- 
loved. Like John himself his face 
was full of holiness and he helped 
with such a tenderness the wee 
Mary Magdalene clinging to his 
arm. 

“A man in the street beneath the 
window ever repeated ‘Jove! Jove!’ 
quite loudly. How I feared the 
child would not hear me whisper. 
Ah, but he looked up, that little 
Jules, and smiled such a love that 
‘Jules!’ I cried, like that, ‘Jules!’ 
and reached out my arms. The 
stranger below me turned about. 
‘Is that your child, Madame? I 
must paint him! Jove! Jove!’ Was 
not that droll, Madonna?—‘Jove! 
Jove!’” 

Marise laughed. 

“Oh, he was eager enough that 
Monsieur Whiteridge. The next 
morning early he comes down the 
path in the dew. Little Jules is 
fresh from his bed and sitting on 
the doorstone in the morning sun- 
shine eating his bread and milk 
and sniffing the lilies beside him. 
Monsieur Whiteridge he stops, he 
cries, ‘Jove! Bah Jove! Ill paint 
him like that.’ . .. Ah, Madonna, six 
pictures there were and in colors, 
but that you would love best. Lit- 
tle Jules with the bowl on his 
knees, on his gold hair the warm 
sunshine; his eyes blue as the flow- 
ers in the thatch roof; and beside 
him the clump of pale nun’s lilies, 
not half so sweet as he. Then 
Monsieur would paint us together, 
little Jules and me. So together we 
sat on the seat against the well- 
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head, the seat built for me by Emile 
in our early loving days, where in 
the twilight we would sit. .. . And 
Emile, was he painted, do you ask, 
Madonna? Alas, Emile was off on 
a voyage. But this time I was not 
so lonely. With Jules leaning 
against my shoulder we sat through 
sunny mornings on the blessed seat 
against the well-head and laughed 
to see the droll M. Whiteridge pop 
in and out behind the easel like a 
huge grasshopper. We laughed and 
I was proud.” 

Old Marise crossed herself and 
shuddered. 

“Pride is a wicked sin . . . so my 
Emile was lost at sea. Madonna, 
Madonna, will it ever be forgiven 
me that I cried out against heaven? 
Two griefs were hard to bear... 
my Emile, my Jules, for he must 
Pe 
Churr—Whang. The brown bear 
darted out and clashed his cymbals 
once with vigor. 

True to the habit of years, the 
old woman faced the clock and 
laughed in a quivering tone. Then 
she clutched her throat and laughed 
again hysterically, rapturously. That 
was the quarter. In three more 
quarters he would be here! Jules 
who had had to go away. 

So many things to do. 

Seizing a broom Marise attacked 
the floor which was receiving its 
fourteenth sweeping that day. A 
crumb of cake before the dresser, 
spice cake made for Jules. Weak 
with joy she leaned on her broom. 

“Hearken then, Madonna. The 
rest must you know so that you 
may rejoice when you hear his step 
on the doorstone. Look, from the 
window we shall see his boat come 
in, nay, go out, for she comes in 
behind the headland. Do not weep, 
Madonna, or you will miss the ves- 
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sel going out. That I did, stood 
upon the sand in the dark and saw 
only my tears that seemed to blaze 
with lights, and never at all the 
steamer lights that bore my Jules 
from me. And I could not go. I 
must be near my Emile. Ay, his 
body lay deep in the channel but 
here in the churchyard would he 
like to lie. So I—I must stay with 
my Emile, first in my heart before 
Jules. Ah, Madonna, Sorrowful 
Mother, well thou knowest one must 
do the best for one’s child though 
the heart break. It was best that 
Jules, my little one of tender health, 
should go with Monsieur White- 
ridge where care was sure. Did I 
know that I could feed him always 
or send him to the school? Nay. 
Not a centime left, all the savings 
in the cargo that drowned with my 
Emile. The loneliness, it was not 
too great with your help to bear it, 
Madonna, and in the cottage of our 
love. And with the letters! 

“Mon Dieu! Was he not the lov- 
ing child? From far-off America 
two letters a week through fifteen 
years.” Marise gloated a moment 
in silence over the abundant treas- 
ure in the chest beside her bed. 
“The lid will no longer close, Ma- 
donna.” The old woman laughed 
happily, tapping her forehead with 
a gnarled forefinger. “Ah, but I 
have them all here also. Look you, 
even the dates! One of five years 
ago! Bien!” 

Fixing a triumphant gaze on the 
image she stood at attention and 
began in a peculiar singsong chant: 

“June 12th: ‘Ma Mére: To-day 
your Jules does what in this coun- 
try is called graduate. The high- 
school course is finished; in the au- 
tumn he will be ready for the col- 
lege of agriculture. Monsieur 
Whiteridge is not so well—’ 























“Le bon Dieu forgive me. Ma- 
rise Parlant has the heart of selfish- 
ness in spite of prayers! I have not 
said to you, Madonna, that Mon- 
sieur Whiteridge comes to-night 
with my Jules. And how comes he? 
Weak, and heavy of soul. Where 
is his health? Itis gone. Where is 
the money? It is gone. Jules has 
said ‘a dashed scamp swindled him.’ 
That I do not understand. But just 
a few francs a year are left. Ah, 
but he will sit in the sun, Madonna, 
on the cliffs and paint a little. And 
on carrot stew and fowl he will 
grow plump again!” 

Eh bien! It was time to put on 
the lamb. It must fry ever so slow- 
ly before one added it to the eggs. 

The old woman limped to the 
cupboard and took out a saucepan 
of lamb already cut into tiny cubes. 
Just a dash of tomato; now on a 
bed of coals well covered with 
ashes. Poker in hand, Marise 
straightened up, turning a flushed 
face toward the little shrine. 

“There will always be eggs now, 
Madonna, and soup with meat. The 
cupboard will not be bare as we had 
feared. And le bon Dieu be thanked 
it will not be through the sea that 
we shall live!” Her glance darted 
through the window, rested an in- 
stant on the purplish water stretch- 
ing away to a remote horizon. Ma- 
rise shuddered. Thanks be to 
Heaven, not through the sea. There 
would be so fine a garden to yield 
them food aplenty and perhaps, one 
day, francs. “Ah, Madonna, he says 
the hills behind the cottage will soon 
be furrowed deep and blooming like 
the gardens at Avranches. And 
there will be tools enough for he 
has won a money prize for his work 
at school, my Jules. We shall have 
tomatoes climbing droll trellises. 
They grow as big, he says, as—” 
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Churrr—Whang! The black bear 
popped out of his cage, lifted a 
shaggy left leg, then a shaggy right 
leg, clanged his cymbals, disap- 
peared. 

The half hour! 

For once Marise Parlant did not 
laugh. Her heart was throbbing too 
tumultuously. In just thirty min- 
utes! Her rapture of breathless- 
ness before the quaint timepiece 
quickened into astounding anima- 
tion. 

Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Another 
fleck of dust upon the table., Lay 
the three places—the yellow plates 
with the clematis sprigs, now the 
green mug beside Jules’ plate, the 
candlesticks next. Draw up the 
benches. Chut! Chut! That cup- 
board door! Would it never stay 
closed? Jules should put on a new 
button for her. Jules, Jules. Now 
two chairs nearer the fire, the red 
chintz with white cherries for the 
boy and for Monsieur Whiteridge— 

Her hands tugged at a massive 
oak chair with puffy cushions of 
blue sheepskin. There! He should 
have the best, pauvre Monsieur 
Whiteridge. “We shall love him, 
you and I, Madonna. He is weak 
and full of grief; he thinks he can 
no longer paint, he— 

“Madonna! Your robe is not 
straight. Ah, that is right. Will 
Jules, do you think, love these 
grapes? Such tiny stitches, see. 
Finer than those in my bridal 
robes.” As though those robes 
still clothed her, the old woman 
smoothed caressing hands over her 
skirt. A start of dismay. What! 
still in her coarse clothes for work? 
To greet Jules so! 

Frantically she snatched the can- 
dlesticks off the chest, swept aside 
the green linen cloth and raised the 
lid. On top lay a cap wide of wings, 
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stifly starched, and of a dazzling 
whiteness. Blue wool skirt, em- 
broidered apron, stockings of crim- 
son wool, shoes (not sabots, mind 
you, shoes worn but once since 
Emile’s death), out they all came in 
a flurry. And last the precious sil- 
ver shoe buckles. 

Standing where she was old Ma- 
rise shed her coarse work-a-day 
garb and struggled into holiday at- 
tire. In her crimson stockings she 
padded across to a chair on the 
hearth and bent to draw on the 
shoes. 

Ah—ah! How it hurt the back 
to bend! Even though one did it a 
thousand times a day over the mus- 
sel beds, still there was always the 
pain. 


“Holy Madonna! Pray Emile 


knows not I work in the mussel 
beds!” 

If that prayer had leaped to her 
lips once, it had a thousand times. 


Again with Emile’s arm about her 
waist Marise Parlant stood on the 
cliff-top looking down upon the 
shore. Over that bronze expanse of 
sand where a thousand little pools 
glittered crimson in the sunset, 
crawled the mussel gatherers. Bent 
double, they scraped the huge black 
bivalves from among the sand and 
stones, bowing lower and lower un- 
der the weight of the filling baskets. 
The swish of the incoming tide 
heightened the clamor of tongues. 
Faster and shriller they talked; 
swifter and swifter flew the knives. 
Then Emile kissed her and cried as 
always, “Never shall Marise labor 
there as the other fisher wives. Ma 
petite Marise to grow stringy and 
bent and old in a year, with a voice 
as sharp as the grate of knives 
against the stones!” 

How she sickened now when her 
knife rasped on the mussel shells, 
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remembering, remembering. Le bon 
Dieu grant Emile should never know 
her chill of fear as the tide licked 
her bare feet—if only she could 
wear the sabots, but always they 
grew stone-heavy with the mud and 
water—never guess the ache in her 
back as she stumbled out beyond 
the rocks, stood waist deep beside 
the fishing boats and gave up her 
load—the basket that burned like 
fire, weighed like lead, and brought 
but a few sous. 

Now, now no more would she 
have to race with the tide for her 
share of the hated black shells. For 
a month, a year, she would not set 
foot on the shore even to gather a 
stick of driftwood. Jules would 
bring the faggots now. She would 
stand on the cliff-top and watch 
him. He would wave to her from 
down there and whistle maybe as 
Emile had done in the old days. 
And how he would leap up the long 
rock stairs from the shore, with a 
load on his back too that would 
crumple her to the earth. 

Eh bien! The faggots? There 
was but one stick left. What! 
Should there be no blaze on the 
hearth for Jules, no fire for his sup- 
per? Quick! Quick! In another 
five minutes the brown bear would 
be out again. Her hands fumbled 
at string and button. 

“Madonna, teach my fingers pa- 
tience!” 

Off with the precious bonnet, the 
skirt of wool, the embroidered 
apron. Off with the crimson hose 
and silver-buckled shoes. On with 
the work-a-day garments: bodice, 
petticoat, apron, cap—the cap string 
broke. Marise groaned and dropped 
it on the floor where the holiday 
garments lay in a heap. Ah, the 
beloved white headdress! The old 
woman could not forbear snatching 

















it up and smoothing its stiff wings 
just a fleeting instant before laying 
it on the chest. 

The fire. It would burn a little 
while. Marise flung on the remain- 
ing faggot. A little flame breezed 
up, ran along the bed of coals. The 
lamb gave forth an unexpected siz- 
zle and an odor to tempt the most 
fastidious of kings. She drew off 
the cover. Bien! It was frying just 
right, but a little nearer since the 
flame was so low. Eh! Was that 
the familiar churr—pray God. No, 
only an insect in the lilies by the 
doorstep. But hurry, hurry; in an- 
other moment the brown bear. In 
their haste the old fingers dropped 
the pot lid. With a merry tinkle it 
rolled for the chest, spun about like 
a dancing dervish, and then darted 
under the table where it fell with a 
dull clink, just an ordinary pot lid 
once more. 

Like some queer old crab Marise 
backed out from beneath the table 
and, breathing heavily, crawled on 
hands and knees toward the fire- 
place. With something like a flash 
of temper she clapped the lid on the 
saucepan; one more such accident 
as that and— 

Now the faggot basket. 

Oh, what an ache! Marise Par- 
lant crumpled down on the hearth 
and laid her old head against the 
chintz rocker so delightfully be- 
sprawled with cherries. “Holy Ma- 
donna, one moment’s rest before 
that climb down the rocks. At four 
of the clock I was out of the bed 
and into my clothes. The house 
was to clean for Jules. Dear God, 
for Jules!” 

Now. Leave the door open a 
crack. A little saffron light is in 
the sky but the dark would come 
soon. A bit wider the door; there, 
the glow from the candles falls on 
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the stones. It would guide her up 
from the beach. How heavy the 
dew on the grass. Eh bien, the edge 
of the cliff. The steps. Now one, 
two, three. Grasp the furze bush 
there. Nine, ten. Be wary, the 
twist in the stairs! How Jules 
would love the beach to-night all 
purply gray; ay, and Monsieur 
Whiteridge with his eye of an art- 
ist, he would love it, too. Le bon 
Dieu bless him, bless also the good 
Curé who drives them up from Vil- 
lerville. Twenty-five, twenty-six. 
Ay, if they are now on the top of 
Cloué hill they can see the shore 
above the osier hedge; they must 
stand up in the cart though. Thirty- 
eight. Have a care! That rock is 
not so sound as it looks; hold to 
the pine instead. Forty-one, forty- 
two, forty-three. How the sea gulls 
cry! Forty-four. Yet their cry is 
not so lonely to-night. Forty-seven. 
The light is fading fast, just enough 
is left to see the driftwood. Forty— 
Hark! That soft swirr. The tide! . 
Coming in! 

Hurry! 

Forty-nine. The last step! 

Now in a moment the faggot 
basket would be— Eh bien, but a 
few sticks! The many children of © 
Thérése Noel have been here. Out 
beyond the rocks then. 

Step warily; the seaweed is slip- 
pery like jelly fish. Pouf! How it 
reeks of fish and mussels! Ah, 
there a stick and another and an- 
other. How dark it grows. Now 
then that fine big faggot beyond 
this rock, and back to the steps. It 
is alog! Wrench off this limb then. 
Dry as a bone, how it will blaze. 
Take hold firmly. Un, deuz, trois, 
pull! 

A terrific blow! 

Darkness. 

Where—where? This cold tongue 
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that licks her feet? The jagged 
bed on which she rests? The pain 
—the pain? 

Mon Dieu! It must be that she 
slipped and fell. Then this rock, 
on this she hit her head. And the 
cold thing at her feet was the tide 
licking up! 

Holy Madonna! She must get up. 
Jules is coming, will be there soon. 
The pain—the pain in her back, her 
head. She cannot rise! 

The cold thing shivers over her 
knees, creeps up her thighs by icy 
inches. Madonna! Madonna! the 
cold and the dark. Nay, there are 
lights, many lights in a cluster that 
wink and bob. Blessed be God and 
the angels! It is Jules coming to 
rescue her with the steamer. 

Is she dying already to think so 
deliriously? It is the vessel steam- 
ing out from Villerville. Jules is in 


















KEEN FOR THE LIVING 


the Curé’s cart jolting along the 
road to home. The chill water en- 
circles her waist in a sudden em- 
brace. Sit up, Marise! Sit up; it 
will take longer to— With horrid 
ardor the water flings itself on her 
breast. 

A clatter of wheels on the road 
so far above. There are voices: the 
Curé’s, an old man’s, a warm laugh- 
ing one— 

Call! Call! She could not. The 
water freezes around her throat. 
The only chance—call! 


“Jules! Ju...” The tide fills 
her mouth. 
“Mother! What do you do here, 


asleep on the floor? Petite Mére! 
Awake! ’Tis Jules.” 

Marise Parlant opened her eyes, 
lifted her head from the chintz 
rocker. 

“Jules!” 
















Louder still for me! 
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By E ua FrRANcIs GILBERT 


KEEN them, wind from over the weirs, 
Keen them, wind from the sea, 

The lad I loved who loved me not, 
And the lad I loved not who loved me. 


Foes were they in this warring world, 

Foes to their dying breath, 

But now that the sea has sucked them down, 
Friends are they in death. 


Keen them, wind from over the weirs, 
Keen them, wind from the sea, 
But oh! keer longer, louder, wind, 


























THE BOOK OF KELLS 


By EILEEN BUCKLEY 


“"T°HE Book of the Angel” is the 

gracious title by which the 
medieval Irish voiced their un- 
bounded admiration of what is gen- 
erally conceded to be the most 
beautiful manuscript in the world, 
perhaps the finest specimen of il- 
luminative art ever produced, the 
Book of Kells. One by one the pre- 
cious leaves unfold their glorious 
secrets in crimson and blue, pur- 
ple and black, sienna, yellow and 
green, enchanting the eye with in- 
finite mazes of the most faultless 
and delicate tracery, exquisite inter- 
lacements and intricate knotted de- 
vices, geometric, spiral, fret and key 
patterns, the shapes of men and 
beasts, dragons, fairies, birds, dogs 
and snakes curiously entwined in a 
style of striking originality and su- 
preme charm. The longer the eye 
lingers over the glowing vellum the 
greater the fascination, so incredi- 
ble is the multiplicity and variety of 
ornament compacted into every frac- 
tion of space. Bewildered for very 
wonderment that so much concen- 
trated loveliness could be wrought 
by human hands, the beholder is 
ready to confess belief in the an- 
cient Gaelic legend, that the volume 
was inscribed not through the pow- 
er of man, but at the dictation of an 
angel. 

According to Irish tradition, the 
Book of Kells dates from about, at 
the earliest, the year 550. The great 
St. Columba, or Columcille, is cred- 
ited with being the scribe. One of 
the most remarkable leaders of the 
early Middle Ages, this Celtic mis- 
sionary Christianized Northern Brit- 
ain, founding on the little island of 





Iona a celebrated monastic colony. 
An indefatigable writer, he is said 
to have made over three hundred 
copies of the New Testament, among 
them another historic relic entitled 
the Book of Durrow. 

In order to appreciate the true 
artistic significance of the Book of 
Kells, it may be well to recall the 
influence exerted by Ireland on me- 
dieval civilization. Following their 
own conversion in the fifth century 
the Gaelic race as a unit became in- 
spired with passionate devotion to 
the new faith. As if in thanksgiv- 
ing for the Light which Patrick had 
spread, schools and monasteries be- 
gan to dot the landscape in all parts 
of Ireland. For the next several 
centuries, more specifically from the 
sixth to the twelfth, there poured 
forth from these institutions hun- 
dreds and thousands of Christian 
teachers. Their labors in Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy 
and other countries revealed the 
practical zeal with which they had 
adopted the command, “Teach ye 
therefore all nations.” 

An indispensable requisite for a 
missionary was a copy of the Four 
Gospels, hence one may conjecture 
the gigantic scale on which manu- 
scripts multiplied in the “Isle of 
Saints and Scholars,” as Ireland 
was dubbed by an admiring and 
grateful world. That a relatively 
small number of these books are ex- 
tant to-day is due largely to the dep- 
redations of invaders of Ireland: the 
Danes in early centuries, later the 
ruthless hosts of Henry VIII., again 
the pitiless Cromwell, to whom the 
loving labor of saintly souls repre- 
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sented a debased form of idolatry, 
the monuments of Christian culture 
the work of Satan. Thus to-day 
Continental libraries contain a 
greater number of illuminated man- 
uscripts by Celtic scribes than those 
which have as yet come to light in 
Ireland. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the 
Gaels laid the foundation upon 
which rested all later European il- 
luminative art, one branch of which 
flourishes to-day as miniature paint- 
ing. These Celts were not, however, 
the first race to adorn books with 
color. As early as 1500 B. c. Orien- 
tal nations employed decoration to 
enshrine the words of their poets 
and sages. The Greeks stained 
their parchments a rich purple or 
rose, tracing the letters in silver 
and gold, while the Romans empha- 
sized certain passages by writing the 
first few lines in red. The poly- 
chromatic pictorial work in the 
Book of the Dead exemplifies the 
method adopted for Egyptian papy- 
ri. The Celtic mode, however, dif- 
fers essentially from all these and 
has little in common with any of 
them. Distinctly racial in feeling, it 
is characterized primarily by a care- 
fully defined system of embellish- 
ing the script itself. One of the pre- 
dominating features consists of en- 
larged and highly decorative capi- 
tal letters to mark the beginning of 
a sentence or to stress the meaning 
of word or phrase. 

Like the earliest Christian manu- 
scripts, the Book of Kells is a copy 
of the New Testament, with an in- 
troduction by St. Jerome, the text 
being in Latin. Throughout the vi- 
cissitudes of thirteen or fourteen 
hundred years it has remained in 
an excellent state of preservation. 
Three hundred and thirty-nine fine- 
ly glazed leaves are still intact, only 
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a small number having disappeared. 
Until about a century ago, when the 
priceless treasure was intrusted to 
an unimaginative bookbinder, the 
dimensions were somewhat greater 
than they are to-day. Unhappily, 
the process of “restoration” de- 
stroyed some very valuable illumi- 
nation, reducing the pages to their 
present size, thirteen by nine and 
one-half inches. The script, occu- 
pying a space ten by seven inches, 
is arranged in single columns of 
from seventeen to nineteen lines 
each. Much of the coloring is as 
fresh and bright as if newly applied 
and any visible deterioration has 
resulted from scaling rather than 
from fading. The soft radiance of 
the decoration has acquired added 
charm by sinking into the smooth 
vellum background, richly mellowed 
by the touch of time. In this set- 
ting the ancient Gaelic lettering ex- 
hibits to advantage its possibilities. 
More artistic in form than the round 
or uncial Roman type, of which it is 
an adaptation, it represents the style 
imitated by the first Anglo-Saxon 
scribes as well as by the illumina- 
tors of Continental Europe. 
Masterly execution has led to 
much speculation as to the date 
when the Book of Kells was pro- 
duced. It has been variously at- 
tributed to the sixth, seventh, eighth 
and even to the ninth century. 
Those favoring a period later than 
the early seventh century usually 
base their conclusions on the the- 
ory that prior to that period the 
Irish could not have attained the 
heights in decorative art manifested 
by the perfection of the technique. 
They maintain that in the hundred 
and twenty-five years approximate- 
ly elapsing between Patrick’s arriv- 
al in Ireland in 432 and the tradi- 
tional date of the manuscript, 550, 























it would have been impossible for 
the Gaels to invent and develop an 
art which after nearly fourteen cen- 
turies continues unapproachable. 
The soil whence it sprung, however, 
had undoubtedly been assiduously 
cultivated long antecedent to the 
advent of Patrick. When he first 
began his apostolic labors among 
the Scoti, as the Irish were then 
called, he found a race well ad- 
vanced in art and industry. From 
a remote period they had been 
famed as craftsmen in both enamel 
and metalwork, their creations in- 
cluding statues of bronze. As to 
their civilization, it is of especial 
significance that in a. p. 48 Conco- 
bar, King of Ulster, had committed 
to writing a remarkable code of 
laws, possibly the same one that 
Patrick revised hundreds of years 
later. From authentic sources, too, 
we learn that the saint burned more 
than three hundred volumes of writ- 
ings which he succeeded in collect- 
ing from among the literature cur- 
rent in the island of his day. This 
drastic step was taken, no doubt, to 
destroy as quickly as possible any 
vestige of paganism that might be 
propagated by Gaels capable of 
reading and writing. Had one of 
these books been spared to poster- 
ity, perchance it would have dis- 
closed the source of the Celtic in- 
spiration for glorifying sacred 
words. 

Not only the text of the Book of 
Kells is richly ornamented, but 
many pages are reserved exclusive- 
ly for pictorial work, others being 
devoted solely to an opening word 
or two from the Gospels. Wide bor- 
ders of zoémorphic or lineal inter- 
lacements add immensely to the 
finished beauty of the patterns. Ef- 
fects as delightful as they are sur- 
prising seem ever to beguile the vi- 
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sion, enmeshing the gaze in charm- 
ing color combinations or in the in- 
tricacies of fantastic devices in 
which men, quadrupeds, birds and 
reptiles strive to outdo one another 
as contortionists, twisting them- 
selves into motifs or weird loveli- 
ness with a nonchalance which 
makes them seem quite normal. Al- 
though it is evident that by far the 
greater amount of the work was 
done by a single individual, several 
places betray a hand less cunning. 
Doubtless, however, words and or- 
nament were traced with almost un- 
believable swiftness. This involved 
a rare combination of steady nerves, 
wonderful eyesight and an artistic 
sense of line and color almost un- 
canny in its phenomenal develop- 
ment. The minute elaboration of 
detail characterizing the entire 
manuscript has given rise to the 
question of how such perfect crafts- 
manship was achieved without the 
aid of a powerful lens. Indeed, some 
of the designs are so delicate and 
lacelike as to be scarcely visible to 
the naked eye, producing the effect 
of a soft film of color. 

The initial letters alone attest the 
marvelous creative talent and imag- 
inative faculty of the caligrapher, 
for no two are precisely alike, yet 
each page is rich with variations 
both in size and design. Remark- 
able dexterity in drawing shows in 
the letter “O,” which takes the form 
of acircle. The result offers a final 
test in absolute accuracy of eye and 
hand. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to recall the story of the 
celebrated Italian artist Giotto, who, 
in competing for a commission from 
Pope Benedict IX., submitted as su- 
preme proof of his talent the draw- 
ing of a perfect circle. Long cen- 
turies prior to this the humble 
Irish scribe casually traced on every 
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page of the Book of Kells numbers 
of circles so unerringly exact as to 
defy the magnifying glass to detect 
the tiniest variation in the sweep 
of the arc. 

Several pages are devoted to min- 
iature paintings, invaluable histor- 
ical data bearing on early concep- 
tions of New Testament characters, 
shedding light also on primitive 
Christian belief and custom. The 
subjects include four principal 
scenes from the life of Christ; 
namely, the Virgin and Child, the 
Temptation, the Last Supper, the 
Seizure of Christ by the Jews. Full- 
length portraits of the Evangelists 
appear on four pages, the same 
number being assigned to their 
symbols. 

St. Matthew is depicted as a 
bearded man with flowing hair, 
gorgeous robes enveloping him as 
he sits enthroned in what is ap- 
parently an upholstered chair, one 
hand clasping a book. The pea- 
cocks, which adorn the archway 
above the Evangelist, illustrate in 
striking fashion the fact that, al- 
though the Gaelic artist was influ- 
enced by foreign work, he did not 
merely appropriate designs, but 
rather caught the spirit underly- 
ing them, transmuting them into 
fresh, colorful versions, impressed 
with a racial peculiarity all their 
own. The peacock as a symbol may 
be traced to the days of paganism, 
but to the early Christians it be- 
came an emblem of immortality, 
many drawings of the bird being 
discovered on the walls of the Cata- 
combs. In the hands of the Irish 


scribe it evolves into a radiant con- 
ventionalized figure whose meaning 
is unmistakable, for one wing dis- 
plays a disc adorned with a cross, 
token of the consecrated wafer or 
the “Bread of Life.” 


On the same 
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page another interesting feature is 
an ornamental border with tessel- 
lated corners, the detail typical of 
designs which abound throughout 
the manuscript and which are 
strongly reminiscent of the mosaic 
floors of ancient Roman villas. 

A personal devil, stiff-winged and 
red-haired, lurks in the shriveled, 
little, black, long-tongued creature 
who trembles hesitatingly at the 


‘side of the Savior in the temptation 


scene. The expressive faces of the 
forms at the right of Christ indicate 
that realism was well within the 
scope of the artist’s ability, yet, in 
order to meet the requirements of 
decorative design, his men, angels, 
animals and plants were conven- 
tionalized. The portrait of the Vir- 
gin and Child reflects the attitude 
of veneration assumed by primitive 
Christians toward the mother of the 
Nazarene. 

Some particularly noteworthy or- 
namentation may be seen on the 
page featuring an immense “X,” 
forming reserves for the four Evan- 
gelical symbols. St. Matthew is 
represented by a man, St. Mark by 
a lion, St. Luke by an ox, and St. 
John by an eagle. All are winged 
and display effective color schemes, 
their general style resembling As- 
syrian reliefs or Egyptian paintings. 
The X, in rich tones of red, green 
and yellow, introduces some charm- 
ing panels of tiny daisies or rosettes 
arranged in close order. The gro- 
tesques which terminate the cross- 
lines might well pose as kin of that 
green porcelain monster whose fero- 
cious beauty now bedizens Ameri- 
can bric-a-brac collections, whither 
he has been lured from honorable 
duty as guardian of a Chinese tem- 
ple. 

The Generatio page, introducing 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, is re- 



































markable for extreme lavishment of 
ornament, exhibiting the most fan- 
tastic and ingenious initial letters, 
all joined together in a single deco- 
rative effect. Two fine panels at 
the top of the page feature peacocks 
whose elongated necks twist them- 
selves into interwoven motifs, the 
general treatment being identical 
with that of the bronze serpentine 
panels on the Cross of Cong. A 
small figure at the lower right-hand 
corner of the page introduces us to 
a sixth century Irish warrior. 
Adorned with a Van Dyke beard 
and armed with a small round 
shield and pointed spear, warily he 
assumes a half-crouching posture as 
if about to attack an invisible ene- 
my. Like many another bit of 
drawing scattered here and there 
among the pages, the tiny man af- 
fords opportunity for gleaning ideas 
of costume, habits and manners as 
they once existed in ancient Eire. 
Tucked off in one corner of an- 
other page appear two leprechauns, 
the sprite whom Irish children are 
wont to seek under dock leaves just 
at sunset. Whimsical little bodies 
with peaked caps and long pointed 
beards, they sit apparently absorbed 
in the task which they are prover- 
bially doing whenever mortals catch 
sight of them, that of tapping a fairy 
shoe. Perhaps the scribe could not 
resist this delightful bit of Gaelic 
lore, but possibly he had in mind a 
familiar means of teaching a pro- 
found lesson. The leprechaun as 
the guardian of hidden treasure 
suggests the analogy which exists 
between the Sacred Scriptures and 
the wisdom of God. In the age 
when the Book of Kells was written 
the common people understood the 
language of symbolism as well as 
they know the alphabet to-day, and 
thus they could analyze and inter- 
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pret perfectly that which appeals to 
modern eyes merely because of its 
fine design or tasteful arrangement 
of colors. 

The opening pages of both St. 
Mark’s and St. John’s Gospels are 
examples of a style of composition 
which for centuries was employed 
extensively by Celtic metalworkers 
and other artificers. The theme 
consists of a series of small orna- 
mental panels of various adaptable 
forms, combined with strapwork 
featuring a motif of cruciform 
nimbus. The tiny multi-colored 
discs or rectangles at intersection 
of arms and shaft of the cross re- 
mind one of enamels similarly used 
on old Irish ecclesiastical treasures, 
notable representatives of which 
are the Cross of Cong, the Chalice 
of Ardagh, and the Lismore Crozier. 
The person of Christ is symbolized 
by the cruciform nimbus, the repe- 
tition of the motif suggesting an in- 
tensive stressing of the fundamen- 
tal teaching of primitive Christian- 
ity, briefly summarized as the Gos- 
pel of Christ crucified, in other 
words the Redemption. 

There is basis for believing that 
a mystical significance once at- 
tached to the manifold designs 
which to-day are usually viewed as 
exuberant abstractions of a fertile 
imagination. The constantly chang- 
ing lines of the ornament may be 
definitely symbolical, for certainly 
they might be likened to that fluctu- 
ating quality inherent in all life, 
while the intricacy of the labyrin- 
thine effects might be said to shad- 
ow forth the mysteries not infre- 
quently encountered in human con- 
duct, baffling, inexplicable, soluble 
neither through reason nor analysis 
of motives. Lineal grace alone seems 
to explain much of the work, but 
such is not the case with the inter- 
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twining figures noted in the upper 
right-hand corner of St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel. The main idea of this decora- 
tion might well be the struggle of 
man against sin, represented by the 
red snake. Relying on Christ’s 
teaching, symbolized by the lion, he 
will be given strength and wisdom 
to extricate himself from every evil 
however hopelessly entangled he 
may seem to be. 

The most astonishing accomplish- 
ment of the scribe is acknowledged 
to be the monogram page, a magnif- 
icent version of the Greek symbol 
for Christ. It affords a complete 
study in Celtic design, for it incor- 
porates so great a variety of orna- 
ment that it would seem to exhaust 
the possibilities of illuminative art. 
The motifs include the divergent 
spiral, the triquetra, arabesques, 
braided, knotted and curved bands, 
in addition to a luxuriant assem- 
blage of designs exhibiting the 
forms of foliage, birds, fish, men, 
beasts, dragons and _ reptiles. 
Whether regarded from the aspect 
of lineal art or from that of sheer 
chromatic beauty, descriptive words 
are wholly inadequate to express 
the degree of genius attained by the 
artist. Margaret M. Stokes, noted 
nineteenth century celtologist, re- 
fers to this page as the culminating 
splendor of the entire manuscript. 
In summarizing this particular 
achievement of the scribe, she de- 
clares that “the name which is the 
epitome of his faith is also the epi- 
tome of his country’s art.” 

When a manuscript was highly 
prized either on account of its an- 
tiquity or venerable associations, it 
was customary among the Irish to 
preserve it in a beautifully wrought 
cumdach or metal case, which was 
more like a box than an ornamental 
book cover. Needless to relate, the 
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Book of Kells boasted such protec- 
tion at an early period. The Annals 
of Ulster relate how the cumdach 
happened to disappear: 


“A. D. 1006. The Large Gospel 
of Columcille was sacrilegiously 
stolen in the night out of the west- 
ern erdom of the Great Church of 
Kennansa [Kells]. This was the 
chief relic of the Western World on 
account of its human cover. This 
Gospel was found after twenty 
nights and two months with its gold 
stolen off and a sod over it.”* 


As stated, the Book of Kells was 
known as the “large Gospel of 
St. Columba,” doubtless to distin- 
guish it from a smaller volume, 
probably the Book of Durrow. The 
manuscript originally belonged to 
the Monastery of Kells, where it 
lay undisturbed until the time of 
Henry VIII. When he destroyed 
the monastery the manuscript was 
mysteriously preserved from de- 
struction by Richard Plunket, last 
Abbot of Kells. Later it came into 
possession of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where it has ever since re- 
mained. 

Viewed as a subject of the world’s 
great art, the brilliant handiwork of 
the Irish scribe is as perfect in its 
way as is the accomplishment of 
those monks of later centuries who 
turned common stone into the glo- 

1The passage quoted would seem to be a 
close translation of the original Gaelic, the 
translator adhering very literally to word and 
to mode of expression. “Erdom,” of which 
there probably is no equivalent in English, 
may designate a certain room or part of the 
church used as a vestry. “Human,” as it oc- 
curs in this connection, would seem to con- 
note a meaning not attached to it in English. 
Might it not introduce the thought of the hu- 
man hands laid on the cumdach when oaths 
were witnessed, for the Book of Kells did, of 
course, serve this purpose. The time element, 
“twenty nights and two months,” doubtless 


represents an ancient Gaelic style of expres- 
sion.—Author’s note. 





























ries of Gothic cathedrals. Like an 
exquisitely faceted jewel, it glows 
with fresh resplendence in the light 
of every changing view, awakening 
an indescribable feeling half of rev- 
erence, half of joy—somewhat akin 
to that which thrills the heart of 
the nature-lover as he glimpses the 
opalescent sheen of a butterfly’s 
wing or views a flower-bespangled 
meadow sparkling in the sunshine 
of an early spring morning, or per- 
chance gazes in silent wonder at the 
splendor of the evening sky just as 
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the sun sinks to rest. One almost 
fancies that an intangible some- 
thing in the noble soul of him who 
wrought has forever merged itself 
with the destiny of the sacred vol- 
ume. In the hush of Gaelic shad- 
ows it weaves a mystic spell while 
some ethereal messenger seems to 
glide adown the endless years and 
hover in tender benediction over a 
gentle, dark-robed man, whose quill 
drips starlike beauty on the clear 
vellum pages of the precious Book 
of Kells. 





BEFORE EASTER 


(A Translation from the German) 


By Lucy Lockwoop HAzarp 


So still the air—so softly falls the snow: 

A little while the Earth must linger dreaming, 
So that more lovely she may rise and glow 

In fuller life, in richer splendor gleaming. 


So still the wood within its snowy shroud— 
A little while it must lie silent waiting, 
So that more joyous it may ring aloud 
With sweetest song of birds in summer mating. 


So still my heart before the Easter morn: 
A little while it too must listen praying, 
So that more mighty it may live reborn 


The Risen Glory of its Lord displaying. 












OUNG Abe’s migratory father 
was perhaps the original in- 
spiration of one of Lincoln’s favor- 
ite anecdotes. “Three moves are 
worse than a fire,” he would say, 
when his natural deliberation and 
tenacity in a situation came in for 
criticism. “There was a family 
once who started their migrations 
pretty well off in a worldly way. 
But they moved and moved, having 
less every time they moved, till aft- 
er a while they could carry every- 
thing they owned in one wagon. It 
was said that the chickens of that 
family got so used to being moved 
that whenever they saw the wagon 
brought out they laid themselves on 
their backs and crossed their legs 
ready to be tied.” 

There may have been something 
of youth’s inevitable impatience 
with elders’ doings in young Abe’s 
regard for his father at this time. 
They were moving again, but Tom 
Lincoln, as far as Abe could see, 
wasn’t really getting anywhere. 
Young men of twenty-one, who 
think they know where they are 
getting to, are often sure that their 
fathers are getting nowhere. In a 
case like Tom Lincoln’s, a chap like 
Abe could hardly mistake the fact. 
But no matter—he, Abe, would get 
somewhere. He was _ twenty-one 
now, he was a man now, he could 
rightly take his man’s birthright, 
his man’s freedom and get things 
going for himself. Even the old 


job, over again, of tree-felling and 
cabin building in the new clearing 
near Decatur must have seemed 
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By CHARLES PHILLIPS 


easy enough this time since it was 
really more like an ending for him, 
than a beginning, a sort of final ges- 


ture of filial obedience. I am sure 
that his mind by this time was so 
made up to get on for himself that 
even the old necessity, once more 
renewed, of hiring out to the neigh- 
bors so as to help things at home, 
must have seemed now merely a 
prelude to something else, some- 
thing better. Even the famous hard 
winter of 1830-31, when not only 
cattle, but the wild creatures of the 
wood, died off, and wolves starved, 
as well as people—even this delay- 
ing hold-up, till Spring, must have 
been for Abe only a marking of 
time. Before long he would be out 
of all this, somewhere else, doing 
for himself. He had served his time 
around home. 

By the Spring of 1831, with his 
twenty-second birthday reached and 
passed—perhaps not without some 
slight uneasiness of thought about 
its being really time now to get him- 
self going—he really was, thanks to 
his fame as a flatboatman, some- 
where else. He was on his way to 
the Gulf again, hired to take a sec- 
ond cargo to New Orleans. There 
were slips and disappointments in 
this project at first, enough to dis- 
courage a fellow. His employer’s 
flatboat was not ready on time, as 
promised; he and his two compan- 
ions had to pitch in and cut timber 
and build a boat; six weeks of pre- 
cious time lost! But young Lin- 
coln at this stage was not giving up 
anything that looked like a chance 





























to get on his own feet. He went 
at that boat building job with a real 
zest and gusto, bred of high expec- 
tations of things ahead. 

Then, early in the journey, when 
it was finally begun, he was held up 
again. The dam at New Salem was 
the obstruction. “Everybody in the 
hamlet came down to the river to 
see the trouble”—and to admire the 
lanky Abe’s cleverness in managing 
things. All the boys and girls of 
New Salem were out; all New Salem 
was out. Of course, Ann Rutledge, 
whose father had been one of the 
builders of that troublesome New 
Salem dam, was among them. Abe 
Lincoln had never heard of Ann 
Rutledge; he would have said, if 
questioned, that he didn’t know her 
from Adam’s off ox, or anybody else 
in New Salem, for that matter... 
but maybe he saw her that day, 
nevertheless? Maybe he heard her 
clear voice, over there on the river 
bank in the crowd, laughing with 
her companions at the grotesque 
figure the up-river greenhorn cut, 
high there on the stalled raft, sus- 
pended over the dam? And maybe 
he heard her laughter stop in the 
admiring silence that fell over the 
crowd as they saw how he got him- 
self and the boat out of its awkward 
predicament? Ann was the likeli- 
est girl in New Salem, with a touch 
of prettiness in her dress, perhaps, 
that made her stand out among the 
others. “She was about five feet, 
two inches, tall, plump rather than 
slender. . . . Her hair was so light 
that observers called it golden.” 
She was, as a matter of fact, popu- 
larly known as “red-headed.” “She 
had large blue eyes, rosy but deli- 
cate complexion, and very red lips.” 
A likely girl, to be sure! And 


though girls had never bothered Abe 
before, no matter how much he 
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bothered them with teasing and 
tricks—the sister-love of Sarah had 
been his sole feminine devotion so 
far—he would have been blind not 
to have seen Ann Rutledge. 

At any rate, whatever he saw, he 
was back in New Salem before long, 
by midsummer of that year, at the 
conclusion of the New Orleans trip. 
He had paid a good-by visit home to 
see the folks. He had at last made 
the break away from his people. He 
was really on his own now. There 
had been, no doubt, blessings put 
on his head by his fond stepmother, 
whom he loved, and perhaps an un- 
willing, reluctant acquiescence on 
the part of his father, mixed with 
complaints about what they were to 
do now, without Abe around to help 
... perhaps just enough of that to 
make Abe more determined than 
ever to get out. Now, at New Salem, 
he was out, and on his own. 

What was that “own” to be? Put 
any young fellow of twenty-two in- 
to Abe’s place and ask. Opportu- 
nity to earn for himself, get some 
kind of start, had come to him at 
long last, and opportunity to young 
Lincoln meant no end of things. 
Now, perhaps, if he couldn’t borrow 
books, he could buy them, and no 
one to tell him no. He had had his 
first small taste of schooling, but 
only a few months of that—not half 
enough. Now, perhaps, he could find 
the way to more, even though he 
was a man grown. Schools were 
not for children only. There were 
schools in the big world in which 
grown men studied. He had seen 
them in towns down the Mississippi 
and at New Orleans. Back at Pig- 
eon Creek he had read that Indiana 
statute book; now, perhaps, he 
could read more law books, even 
Blackstone . . . maybe some day be 
a lawyer .. . be somebody... at 











any rate, be something, get some- 
thing out of life. For books and 
reading had shown him what a big, 
rich, fine thing life is! True, he did 
consider blacksmithing once, not 
long afterward, during these New 
Salem days; but that must have 
been only a passing thought, or one 
entertained only as a possibility to- 
ward better things; for there was 
good money in blacksmithing, and 
he surely had an arm! Anyway, he 
was his own boss now. Nothing 
could change that. His life was for 
himself from now on. 

And very quickly, at once in fact, 
events began to serve his perfect- 
ly natural ambitions. First thing 
off, his book learning came in 
handy; something happened that 
made him mighty glad that he had 
book learning, made him feel, per- 
haps, that, after all, the long hours 
he had spent studying and memoriz- 
ing, the stubborn silent struggle he 
had put up for that sort of thing, 
really had meant something. An 
election was on in New Salem. He 
could write. He was drafted as an 
election clerk. Next, he was at work 
in Offut’s new store; and here his 
scrupulous honesty began at once 
to make a new name for him, over 
and above the fame that already, so 
soon, was his in New Salem as a 
“fighter” who could read and write; 
for there had been at least one 
wrestling match already, with Abe 
decidedly on top; and likewise the 
same Abe had been known to walk 
miles into the country to correct an 
error he had made in selling a wom- 
an tea. No one, it was well known, 
would ever be cheated, with that 
long-legged, long-nosed, lean-jawed, 
shaggy-haired Abe Lincoln towering 
behind the counter at Offut’s store. 
And no one could get the best of 
him, fist or feet. 
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His fist was not unlike that of the 
Washington policeman who, when 
Lincoln was in the White House, 
many years later, unintentionally 
killed a ruffian while making an ar- 
rest. “The next time you hit a 
man,” Lincoln advised him, “hit 
him with a club or a crowbar, or 
something that won’t kill him.” 
That strong quick fist of his own, 
for one thing, had made friends for 
him among the fighting men of the 
New Salem region. After one go at 
it, the “Clary Grove Boys,” a local 
gang of rough-and-ready fighting 
fellows, were his champions forever. 
Under the leadership of the iron- 
handed Jack Armstrong, these 
“Clary Grove Boys” could out- 


wrestle, out-run, out-swear and out- 
drink any men in the county. But 
before he was a month at New Sa- 
lem, young Lincoln was their hero 
—their manager, if not their leader. 
Perhaps it was then and there that 


Lincoln learned to use one of his 
most characteristic natural gifts, 
the power to manage men, even the 
leaders of men. He never took lead- 
ership away from others; but he 
often showed them how to use it. 
He did this with Jack Armstrong 
and his gang without ever having to 
compete with them in drinking or 
swearing. His fists did the trick, 
and his wit, and his learning, his 
knowledge of things which they in- 
stinctively reverenced; the same 
love of learning that brought to him 
the devotion of the vagabond Jack 
Kelso, who opened up to him the 
full riches of Shakespeare. Besides, 
his squareness was something al- 
most godlike to them. Only once 
was he “licked” in a fight, and then, 
when the gang protested “foul 
play,” Lincoln stopped that talk in- 
stantly with a sharp denial. No, 
he said, he was licked fair and 
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square—and he was more popular 
than ever. 

These were the beginnings of 
young Lincoln’s first mature smil- 
ing days. And it had all come so 
quickly !—friends everywhere, pop- 
ularity; why not ambition too? 
Lincoln is often, nearly always, re- 
ferred to as a humble man. But 
youth is not humble. If it were, 
the world would come to a full stop. 
Lusty, raw-boned youth, holding a 
certain undisputed power of supe- 
riority over others, is not really 
humble; not in its own little world 
of achievement. And a youth of 
young Lincoln’s nature, with an in- 
heritance in him of restrictions, 
frustrations, denials, a gentle and 
sensitive nature born in him from 
a tragic mother and developed in 
him through repressions, self-with- 
drawals, and self-solitudes; such a 
youth will often, on the rebound, 
be bold in ambitions, if not in as- 
sertions. 

Things were going fine for him 
now. To become manager of Offut’s 
new mill seemed as easy as it was 
a natural step ahead. To be made 
captain of the local militia company 
was merely another falling into line. 
To begin to think of politics, after 
all that newspaper reading back in 
Indiana and more of the same here 
in Illinois, and after that first little 
taste of being in the game as an 
election clerk; to begin to think of 
politics, and to go on thinking about 
the law—and to stick to the study 
of law—there was a sort of accepted 
inevitability about all this. 

Thinking and study would do the 
trick. The fact is, he put this think- 
ing and study before everything else 
now, even to the point, as some 
would say, and very likely did, of 
neglecting other matters. But that 
was an old story; his father had al- 
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ways been saying that. He had 
often been called “bone lazy” by 
those who could not apprehend the 
inner energy of him. Such com- 
plaints against him could be based 
only on a dull misunderstanding of 
real values. Abe had begun now to 
strike on those real values for him- 
self, he was beginning to define 
them to himself. More and more 
they meant personal ambition, and, 
specifically, political ambition. The 
“extreme honesty of Offut’s clerk 
had already won for him the appel- 
lation ‘Honest Abe,’ the political 
value of which was evident and 
basic.” He would have been a fool 
to be blind to it. He could never be 
anything but “Honest Abe” without 
violating his nature; but he would 
be a fool not to realize that honesty 
was a very special asset in public 
life. He might dispute, with his 
clear seeing mind, the dictum that 
“honesty is the best policy,” know- 
ing that honesty which is merely 
policy is not honesty at all. But 
that same clear mind, engaged in 
building plans for a life of real self- 
satisfactions, must have glowed 
with pleasure the first time he heard 
himself called “Honest Abe.” 
Politics, then. In he went. But not 
precipitately. He seldom, if ever, 
did a precipitate thing in all his life. 
He went into politics at twenty- 
three with deliberate thought. It 
was part and parcel of his ambi- 
tion. And, after all, there was noth- 
ing in his defeat in the State Legis- 
lature campaign of 1832 to humble 
him. He had barely lost. After 
only seven months in New Salem, 
and still only twenty-three, he had 
made such headway that, even 
though not elected, the vote given 
him was something to make any 
man sit up... enough to make a 
man of his character look further 
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ahead than ever. Here was some- 
thing to confirm him in his dreams, 
in his growing self-belief. 

Young Lincoln, no escaping it, 
was making a record for himself at 
New Salem. He was a rising man 
in those parts. He was looked to for 
all sorts of things. He knew lots 
about law, and more and more he 
was asked for advice and help in 
writing letters and drawing up pa- 
pers. But it wasn’t his book learn- 
ing alone that put him in demand. 
He was practical, he knew how to do 
things. When the first venture to 
navigate the Sangamon with a steam- 
er coming up from Cincinnati to 
Springfield was undertaken, it was 
Abe who engineered the local part of 
that sensational project. When Doc 
Chandler nearly lost his settler’s 
claim through treachery, it was Abe 
who knew how to send him flying 
into Springfield on his own fresh 
horse to beat the cheater. When 


Rutledge’s tavern caught fire, it 
was Abe who saved the day by tear- 
ing away single-handed the burn- 
ing section of the building. So 
things went; there were dozens of 


such incidents. He was becoming, 
in fact, a sort of local celebrity, a 
“rising young man.” If he was ris- 
ing in his own estimation as well as 
in that of others, this was no false 
pride, but only a justified self-as- 
sertion, a natural growth of natural 
selfishness—selfness is the better 
word—in a highly individualized 
young man who possessed a mind 
of exceptional gifts and who 
couldn’t help being aware of it. 
Political ambition, then; and, as a 
matter of fact, he was rapidly be- 
coming a trained politician. “In 
the vagueness and dexterity of his 
first public utterance,” his first 
campaign announcement, in 1832, 
we see “the characteristics of the 
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natural politician.” The simple 
truth is young Lincoln had an in- 
born instinct for a “career.” 


In the meantime, opportunity had 
again been smiling on him—the 
Black Hawk War. To volunteer 
and go into the field of fighting, and 
as a captain of troops—this offered 
him a manner of campaigning for 
office that could hardly be improved 
upon. Years later, he wrote that 
not since had he “had any success 
which gave him so much satisfac- 
tion” as that captainship. Certain- 
ly it made vote soliciting easy sled- 
ding when he got back to New Sa- 
lem, clothed in a mighty poor uni- 
form, but unmistakably in the garb 
of a local hero. And quite plainly 
the “war” had made votes for him 
for future campaigns as well as for 
this one. He was thinking definite- 
ly now of this future. 

“The fires of political ambition 
had been lighted in Lincoln’s breast, 
never to die out.” How the flame 
of those fires was to burn in the 
future, the long future ahead, is an- 
other thing; how they were to be 
fires of holocaust on an altar of 
selfless ambition—he could know 
nothing of this as yet. For the pres- 
ent, ambition with him was the nat- 
ural self-assertion of his years and 
gifts. And now, business position 
was the next concern. The year of 
his first defeat at the polls sees him 
established in a business partner- 
ship; which means that, at twenty- 
three, he was a man of property in 
his community, one of the store- 
keepers of New Salem, no small 
thing in his time and place. And 
the same year sees, too, his well- 
known honesty once more coming 
conspicuously into play. Taking 
an inventory of the stock bought 
originally for four hundred dollars, 
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he finds it worth two hundred and 
fifty more, and he insists on paying 
it. Such things are talked about. 
His affairs run on an ascending 
scale now. His life is modest of the 
modest; he is poor; those among 
whom he lives are poor; his dress is 
poor—his long legs are clad in tow- 
linen pantaloons that are too brief 
to reach to his feet, his feet are in 
pot-metal brogans, his mixed-jean 
coat-tails are too short for him to 
sit on, the sleeves too short for his 
long arms, his straw hat is shabby 
with wear. In winter, he wears the 
backwoodsman’s buckskin pants, 
“mits,” coonskin cap, and rough 
yarn socks. But he is on the up- 
road. Heis liked. Heis loved. He 
goes along the road to Offut’s mill 
always with a book under his arm, 
if indeed he is not reading as he 
walks; but he stops to show a group 
of little boys how to shoot marbles 
in a way that makes them fairly 
pop-eyed. He strides in to a nearby 
cabin yard to help a little fellow 
who is much too small for the ax 
and woodpile that he is tackling. 
Those hands are big and strong 
now that once, so small, helped to 
make his mother’s coffin, that once 
awkwardly fashioned an improvised 
altar and made a set of chairs for 
Father St. Cyr, the Catholic mis- 
sionary priest. Now, often, one of 
those hands rocks the cradle at 
Jack Armstrong’s cabin (a book in 
the other) while Jack’s wife mends 
a tear in his coat, fixes him a bowl 
of mush, or flaps him some pan- 
cakes. He reads by lamplight, till 
the lamp burns down; he is up at 
daylight to read; he is at the door 
of a farmer six miles away, before 
breakfast, to borrow a book, and he 
is back in town, at the store, at the 
mill. Everyone knows him, every- 
one likes him. But perhaps not 
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everyone knows all that is in that 
friendly shaggy head of his, of am- 
bitious dreams. Ambition sits on 
such a nature modestly. He was 
no hustler. Hustlers may be ad- 
mired, but they are seldom loved. 
Young Lincoln was really loved; 
there was something captivating 
about him. Men in all walks of life, 
the “best” people of the New Salem 
neighborhood, as well as the row- 
dies and fighters, fell under the spell 
of his uncouth charm. He couldn’t 
help being happy in such an atmos- 
phere of regard, praise, admiration. 

So young Lincoln lived during 
these days, more and more success- 
ful in his New Salem world, more 
and more liked, more and more am- 
bitious. Frankly and openly ambi- 
tious, too; he made no secret of it. 
He told his friend Rowan Herndon, 
in 1832, that “if he had been in 
New Salem instead of on Offut’s 
flatboat trip to New Orleans, he 
would have run for the legislature 
at that time.” “It was ‘the height 
of ambition’ . . . of all aspiring men 
‘to get to the legislature.’ ” 

Soon after his first store-keeping 
venture, however, as if to keep him 
from losing the bit out of his mouth 
altogether, business failure came, 
and debts. If he was no hustler, 
he was equally no sharper. He was 
much too generous about signing 
notes. (As a matter of fact, he was 
some twenty years afterward still 
paying out on those early debts of 
his.) He was likewise too generous 
in believing in others, whether in 
their integrity or in their capabil- 
ities. Besides, he was too fond of 
his books and his reading always to 
attend to business. When he found 
his first set of Blackstone in a bar- 
rel of second-hand household goods 
that he bought to help out one of 
the migratory settlers who were 
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forever traveling the Illinois roads 
—when he lay hands on a treasure 
like that—well, calico and groceries 
and customers and the whole world 
of storekeeping simply faded out. 
So he failed in business. But the 
young Lincoln who had learned to 
suffer buffets quietly back home in 
Indiana, but whom, nevertheless, 
the kick of a horse knocking sense- 
less could not silence—this young 
Lincoln was learning, too, how to 
be adroit in misfortune, as well as 
tenacious in ambition. He might 
still be quiet, but he no longer stood 
before life with downcast eye. He 
looked ahead. 

To fall back now into the old way 
of taking on odd jobs was not to 
submit to misfortune, but to make 
the best of it, even to make it pay 
dividends. Odd jobs—helping in 
Ellis’s new store, husking corn, 
splitting rails—there were always 
rails to split, and he could do it! 
—this sort of work around the 
neighborhood meant keeping close 
to old friends, making new ones. 
The postmastership of New Salem 
was a perfectly logical outcome. 
The assistant surveyorship of San- 
gamon County was just as logical. 
These were apples of reward for 
him, and apples without a worm in 
them, down to the core. His up- 
right conscience still indorsed that 
clean bill of his: just as he had 
honestly served his time at home, 
so now he honestly did his best to 
avoid giving pain to the displaced 
postmaster, protesting against a 
complaint’s being lodged against 
him for the way he handled the 
mail. As for the surveying job, the 
hard sleepless hours with which he 
pitched into an intensive study of 
its mathematical intricacies are his- 
tory now, history that makes it easy 
to understand how, years later, 
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when he was a member of Congress, 
he studied—‘“and nearly mastered,” 
to quote his own modest phrasing 
—the six books of Euclid. And 
mathematics, we know, on his own 
say-so, was never easy for him. 

Nor was this surveying work by 
any means the limit of his study. 
He had his Blackstone at last. The 
law was his own now, to possess to 
himself indisputably; he was deter- 
mined to be a lawyer. Besides, he 
went on reading everything else he 
could lay his hands on, went on 
walking miles to borrow precious 
books. Rollins’ Ancient History 
and Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, Shakespeare, 
Byron, Burns, one master mind aft- 
er another was pressed into service 
to enrich and quicken his mind, and 
to give him an ever growing sense 
of mental responsibility with which 
to balance ambition. 


In 1834 young Lincoln was sim- 
ply a smart young man who had 
demonstrated to himself the ability 
to rise above others and go ahead, 
even in spite of momentary failure. 
And up to this time that demon- 


strated belief in self had been 
enough. Ambition, born of that, 
could flourish. But not even that 
would always be enough; not for 
one of young Lincoln’s nature. 
Ambition’s focus must be sharp- 
ened, the sun-glass must burn clos- 
er and deeper to inflame him to the 
full powers of young manhood. He 
came to a new awakening of self in 
this new manhood’s freedom and 
success of his at New Salem. He 
fell in love. 

Now, love, first love, to a soul like 
Abe Lincoln’s, was bound to be a 
sort of dynamite, something to 
shake him to the foundations, some- 
thing to disintegrate him and re- 
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shape him in the mold of a creature 
new-purposed altogether. Always 
he had been of slow growth. His 
powerful body and his firmly knit 
mind had been longer preoccupied 
with mere growth, nature’s silent, 
steady process, than most young 
men. When love came, the budding 
and blooming of his developed be- 
ing, it was certain to be a healthy 
flower—no pale blossom to perfume 
the moon. Love to young Lincoln, 
the love-awakening to which he now 
came, seems indeed to me to be 
more like the first fruiting of a 
young apple tree than merely its 
blossoming. The fragrant petal- 
time of that young tree had gone by 
unnoticed; there had been no break- 
ing of the bough, no shaking of the 
flowering branch. It was the young 
round fruit that was there now, 
suddenly disclosed, wholesome and 
sound. It really was first love. He 
had been shy of girls and women 


up to this time; even in the store 
he preferred to wait on the men 


customers. But with Ann Rutledge 
about, things had grown different. 
Whether or not he had seen Ann 
Rutledge that first day at the New 
Salem dam doesn’t really matter. 
Some say that he did, that he “got 
stuck on her,” first off, there and 
then, that day. No matter. He had 
seen her since then. Offut’s store, 
and the post office, by themselves, 
would have made this inevitable. 
Finally he had gone to board at the 
inn which Ann’s father kept. Her 
fresh beauty, her lively mind—for 
she was talented and schooled con- 
siderably beyond the ordinary new- 
settlement girls of the time, and she 
was being tutored to prepare to en- 
ter the “Academy” at Jacksonville 
—her agreeable spirit and willing, 
pleasing ways; if these were things 
to be looked upon from afar at first, 
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they were likewise things to draw 
closer and closer to. By 1833, when 
he was twenty-four, and already a 
year and more in New Salem, what- 
ever his first sight of her had been, 
or his first meeting with her, young 
Lincoln was definitely in love with 
Ann Rutledge. 

In his first campaign announce- 
ment, in 1832, Lincoln, appealing 
for votes, had said that “if the good 
people in their wisdom shall see fit 
to keep me in the background” he 
would submit. “I have been too fa- 
miliar with disappointment to be 
very much chagrined.” Disappoint- 
ment was an old story already to 
this youth of twenty-three. And 
now, in love with Ann Rutledge, the 
full movement of tragedy leading to 
the greatest of all his life’s denials 
began. First, fall in love with Ann 
as he might in his secret heart, he 
quickly found that he had no right 
to offer her his love,—not because 
she was courted by others, as she 
naturally was; he could have taken 
on that sort of competition readily 
enough in spite of his homely looks 
and awkward ways—but because 
she was already pledged to another. 
He had come too late. 
know as yet when, at what period 
in the story, he found this out. 
What he did find out soon enough 
was that she was not only engaged, 
but that she was engaged to one of 
his first New Salem friends, John 
McNeil. 

He was, as he had said, “familiar 
with disappointment.” But he must 
have gone through some solitary 
black hours when he first faced this 
new, this unopposable, situation. 
Youth does not look at life. Youth 
is too fully in the stream and cur- 
rent of life to look at it—until a 
halt comes. Young Lincoln, I feel 
sure, began to look at life now, and 
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the prospect grew suddenly dark 
and frustrating. Unquestionably 
he had inherited something of his 
mother’s brooding nature along 
with much of her fine sensibility. I 
think that at this moment young 
Lincoln really felt an inner. dark- 
ness over his soul, came to a kind of 
momentary halt in his self-growth, 
paused on the up-road along which 
he had been finding his way. I see 
his young lean jaw getting a slight- 
ly grim set to it; a straighter line 
coming across the sweetness of 
mouth that Nancy Hanks had given 
him. 

The situation was this: John Mc- 
Neil he had met the first day, per- 
haps, that he came to New Salem. 
It was to replace John McNeil, ill 
on election day, that Abe had been 
appointed an election clerk, in 1831. 
McNeil was young, smart, prosper- 
ous, the leading store-keeper and 
real estate owner of the district. 
Abe was young, smart and open- 
hearted. The two struck up an 
early friendship. Then, in 1832, 
McNeil went away on a trip East. 
In the meantime, Abe and Ann had 
met, we don’t know when. But we 
have a traditional picture of Ann 
coming regularly to the post office 
(which Abe took over in 1833) 
plainly expecting certain letters. 
These letters were from McNeil, and 
Abe, as postmaster, delivered them 
to her. Often he delivered letters 
personally in the village, carrying 
them in his hat;—a habit of carry- 
ing papers and documents in his 
hat clung to him all his life. Thus 
he frequently, no doubt, brought let- 
ters to Rutledge’s tavern. It was 
this amiable, accommodating way 
of his that made young Lincoln so 
much more popular than his prede- 
cessor at the post office had been. 
Well, Abe, even if he knew nothing 
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from McNeil of the situation be- 
tween him and Ann, could not have 
been long, with all this letter busi- 
ness going on, in learning that they 
were lovers. And in due time he 
knew that they were engaged, and 
that, on McNeil’s return, they were 
to be married. 

In the meanwhile, long before 
McNeil had left, and quite inde- 
pendently of the post office, Abe and 
Ann were naturally thrown much 
together. She was a pupil of Abe’s 
friend and tutor, schoolmaster Gra- 
ham. She was a member of the lo- 
cal “literary club,” to which Abe 
also belonged. Besides, there was 
Sunday meetin’, there were corn- 
huskin’ parties and quiltin’ parties 
and picnics, and once at least, as we 
know, a circus—all the ordinary so- 
cial gatherings where the young 
folk of New Salem met. Later, 
Abe’s store was directly across the 
street from Rutledge’s—and who 
can say that its failure in 1833 
might not have meant a complete 
change in Lincoln’s life, a going 
away to new fields, a turning in a 
totally different direction, had Ann 
not been there to hold him? Final- 
ly, to repeat, there were Ann’s rath- 
er regular visits to the post office. 

McNeil’s letters, however, ceased 
to come regularly. Then they 
ceased altogether. A young man 
of Abe’s kindly, sympathetic, sensi- 
tive, indeed innerly tender nature, 
could not have escaped noting the 
embarrassment and distress of that 
attractive girl, even if his interest 
in her were but casual and neigh- 
borly. But Abe’s interest in Ann 
was far more than that. He was 
falling in love with her himself. 
But, as he must have said to him- 
self the very first time he acknowl- 
edged that fact, he couldn’t do any- 
thing like that! Honor forbade. 























The concern which his New Sa- 
lem friends at this time felt for him, 
because of the plainly run-down 
condition he was getting into, and 
which they attributed to too ardu- 
ous, night-long study of law books 
and surveying charts, was very 
likely due in large part to the dis- 
tressful situation in which he found 
himself concerning Ann. And where 
it was due to exhaustive overread- 
ing and night-hour study—for it is 
known that he often read till day- 
break—it was plainly a case of his 
literally driving himself to a sort 
of inward insensibility. “New Sa- 
lem feared that his mind was 
breaking.” New Salem did not 
know that he was in love, deeper 
every day, and that he was suffer- 
ing all the worry and sleeplessness 
and frustration of a balked and un- 
declared affection. The irony of his 
being for a long time the medium 
through which his friend John, ac- 
tually his rival, communicated with 
Ann, could not lessen the strain on 
him. Then, when Ann too began to 
suffer, Abe’s suffering was all the 
greater, and still the more intense 
since it must be a silent and un- 
spoken suffering. No wonder that 
he grew emaciated, pale, hollow- 
cheeked, silent, abstracted, dull, ill 
—nothing like his old companion- 
able self. 


Though his night-long studying 
of Blackstone and of Gibson’s The- 
ory and Practice of Surveying might 
help to distract his mind and tide 
him over, other reading that he was 
doing was of no help to him—Tom 
Paine’s Age of Reason, Volney’s 
Ruins; Voltaire, too, very likely. 
There was no uplift, no exaltation 
for him, in reading of this sort. He 
was not ready for it, not fortified 
against the new despairs it brought 
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tohim. The test of mere reason ap- 
plied to everything in life at such a 
time truly left nothing but ruin 
around him. In such a scene, be- 
holding himself standing utterly 
alone in the unique solitariness with 
which frustrated love clamps the 
soul of a man and sweeps it away 
from all the moorings of fellowship 
and companionship—in this alone- 
ness young Lincoln now saw him- 
self truly the luckless son of a luck- 
less father, the tragic son of a trag- 
ic mother. Faith in himself sank 
to its lowest ebb. That is the be- 
ginning of the real skeptic. 

In 1833, after a year of this, he 
went to board and room at the tav- 
ern kept by Ann’s father. Wise 
move, or not, it was the move of a 
youth desperate with hopeless love, 
and now, perhaps the more desper- 
ate with pity for the suffering of the 
girl he loved. Then, matters so far 
as John’s claims on Ann were con- 
cerned, came to a crisis. A suspi- 
cion fell on John’s name. His name, 
as a matter of fact, turned out to 
be not McNeil at all, but McNamar. 

Now, Ann already knew this, and 
she knew also that there was an en- 
tirely legitimate and honorable rea- 
son for this change of name. Mc- 
Namar had used the other name in 
order to “make good” in the West 
against the opposition of his father 
in the East, and chiefly in order 
that he might help that father 
through financial disaster. He was, 
in fact, gone East now to straighten 
out his father’s affairs. Ann knew 
this; but she had made the mistake 
of not confiding this secret first of 
all to her parents. John, in fact, 
had made the mistake of not reveal- 
ing the matter to Ann’s parents. 
When the truth came out, Ann’s fa- 
ther felt outraged, and New Salem 
regarded John’s explanation as a 








deceitful fable, around which no 
end of gossip grew. To conceal his 
real name, McNeil had never voted. 
Plain now why he was “sick” on 
election day! A man who would 
do things like that would deceive a 
woman! Perhaps he had another 
woman back East? Perhaps he was 
a scamp? He was accounted rich 
in those parts, worth something like 
ten thousand dollars. But how had 
he come by this wealth, New Salem 
began to ask. 

Anyway John ceased to write. 
Time passed, and he failed to re- 
turn to claim his intended bride. 
And that intended bride suffered all 
the obloquy of an abandoned maid- 
en, whose parents blamed the man, 
and whose neighbors talked her 
over from sun-up to bed-time. 

What did Abe know all this time? 
There is no reason to believe that 
he didn’t know the truth about Mc- 
Neil’s name long before he learned 
that Ann knew it. He had frequent- 
ly helped McNeil with law papers, 
deeds, abstracts, during McNeil’s 
dealing with properties; the differ- 
ence in names might have come out 
then. But there is no ground to be- 
lieve that he knew the full reason 
for McNeil’s deceit; not until Ann 
told her story. Yet Lincoln’s friend- 
ly and trusting nature, which had 
made him accept McNeil’s friend- 
ship full-heartedly from the begin- 
ning, would now make him hesitate 
to condemn that friend or believe 
any real ill of him. When John’s 
letters ceased to come, however, 
Abe was put in the position of see- 
ing the girl he loved suffering for 
the sake of a man who, after all, 
might be unworthy of her, but 
against whom he could not and 
would not speak without better war- 
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rant than mere suspicion. One 
more stroke of ill fortune to dig 
hollows around his sad eyes and 
draw color from his cheeks. Then, 
even when Ann did reveal what she 
knew, the revelation simply made 
his silence all the more imperative, 
for what Ann told only confirmed 
Abe in his own faith in McNeil. 
Thus he went on suffering, in si- 
lence, and watched her suffer. 

She could not have been the Ann 
she was without being grateful for 
this one stanch, silent, understand- 
ing friend, Abe Lincoln. True, he 
was not his old self. There was that 
new grimness in him, and if he 
made fun and cracked jokes, his 
fun and his jokes were now more 
than ever the intuitive defensive 
armor that sensitive souls put on 
against the injuring hands of cir- 
cumstance. Once, in later years, 
when Lincoln, as President, was re- 
proved to his face by Congressman 
Ashley for his joke-cracking at a 
serious moment, Lincoln answered 
his critic with some plain words 
about the relief that humor gave 
him at times when the burden of 
life was almost too much for him to 
bear. “Ashley, sit down,” he said 
gravely at that time. “I respect you 
as an earnest, sincere man. You 
cannot be more anxious than I have 
been ... and I say to you now, that 
were it not for this occasional vent, 
I should die.” So now it is easy to 
imagine that young Lincoln’s stories 
told around the New Salem post of- 
fice, or out on his surveying trips, 
were livelier than ever. But one 
thing we do not have to imagine, 
we know. He remained as faithful 
a friend of the absent John McNa- 
mar as he was a silent lover of Ann 
Rutledge. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 

















GETHSEMANE’S GIFT 
By KATHERINE BREGY 


WHEN is He nearest of all to us, 
Our Brother and God’s Son? 

Why is He dearest, how is He most 
Inalienably our own? 


Is it as little wondering Babe, 
Innocent, impotent, wise, 

Turning from angels and shepherds and kings 
To laugh in His Mother’s eyes? 


Or during the hidden, mysterious years 
When the Light of the World went veiled and dim, 
When He walked with the village women and men 
That their hearts might be open to Him? 


Very close is the Christ Who wept 
For His friend struck quiet by Death; 
Who to ruler’s daughter and widow’s son 
Gave back the incredible breath: 


Who pitied our humblest hunger and thirst, 
The tired flesh spent in the race— 

And from water and wine and bread and love 
Made Sacraments of His grace. 


Our lips are pressed to His feet on the Cross, 

And the heart of the world is pierced with His own, 
And out of the Tomb, since He has led, 

We follow the Easter sun 


To the Dream come true, to the Word fulfilled, 
To the Life stretching endlessly, everywhere. 


But I would not forget what the olive-trees heard— 
His one unanswered prayer! 









ONOCH MacLOUGHLIN' 


re- 

members once in awhile, very 
clearly, the history of Firdia Mac- 
Gealach of Lishbeg, who is often de- 
scribed as the Man Who Loved the 
Moon. Amongst the good folk of 
the parish of Lishbeg he was judged 
an oddity, whose foolish squander- 
ing of his youth was to be both 
pitied and condemned. As Donoch 
remarks, however, if they had 
taken the trouble to understand the 
queer mind of Firdia MacGealach, 
or if they had been gifted with pow- 
er to see into the secret places of his 
heart, they might not have been so 
quick either to pity, or to condemn. 
For to love the moon came as nat- 
urally to Firdia as the love of gold, 
or of kine, or of lands, or of beauti- 
ful women, comes to other people. 
How many people can tell you ex- 
actly why they love anything or 
anyone? The miser and the spend- 
thrift love gold in store—but ask 
each why he loves it, and you will 
be surprised at the various foolish- 
ness of the answers. A child loves 
bright colors and musical sounds; 
but the child will never be able to 
tell you why he likes red and green 
beads and tinkling bells. 

The love of Firdia MacGealach 
for the moon had indeed a far deep- 
er reason than your love for the 
luster of silken garments, or my 
own delight in a flock of well-con- 
ditioned sheep. For Firdia’s mind 
was attuned to the magic of the 
moon, and was sensible of its real 
glory and its eternal wonder. Fir- 
dia’s eye was the clear-seeing eye 
which perceives far more than the 


1The Man who told Stories. 





MUSIC IN THE GLEN 


By P. J. O’Connor Durry 


outward appearances of things, and 
looks calmly, heedless of men’s pity 
or scorn, toward the spirit of things, 
gazing without fear into the very 
radiance of mystery. 

The beauty that shines out of the 
heart of the commonest clay had 
always been a delight to the mind 
of Firdia, whose two emblems of his 
desire for the quivering loveliness 
of all things were his devotion to 
the moon, and his love for the mu- 
sic of a brown fiddle which he 
played like one bewitched. The re- 
markable feature of Firdia’s play- 
ing was its mysterious union with 
his love for the moon. He could 
not always play gloriously upon the 
fiddle—he could draw forth its won- 
drous music like a magician only 
when he was uplifted and enrap- 
tured in the moon-passion which 
moved him from time to time! 
Once, indeed, the youth and near- 
ness of Melra O’Grianan had swayed 
him to the making of a too-brief 
melody upon his fiddle strings, but 
the urge of Melra’s presence had 
failed almost at its very beginning, 
and Firdia had turned away from 
her, wringing his hands, and great- 
ly troubled by a disloyalty which 
only Firdia himself understood. 
But Melra did not turn away from 
him. 

Donoch MacLoughlin, who knew 
Firdia very well, was not long in 
comprehending the secret meaning 
of his peculiar conduct. At the very 
beginning he saw that Firdia was 
one whose mind was marked by 
what may be described as a very 
thirst for light of a certain quality, 
just as yourself may have a keen 
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desire for bread of a special kind, 
or wine of a particular vintage. 
And it was the light of the moon 
which satisfied most completely the 
need of Firdia’s mind. At the same 
time Donoch observed in him a trace 
of that attachment to the moon 
which once led the people of our 
country to pay it the respect of 
druid rites and superstitious ob- 
servances. He was influenced by 
the moon almost as the tides are in- 
fluenced by the moon—strange tides 
within him, billowing out of the 
past, rose and fell beneath its pow- 
er. Lunatics are so called because 
their reason is said to be affected 
by the moon when it is at the full; 
Firdia MacGealach was not domi- 
nated by it in that way at all. There 
was no sign of lunacy in him, but 
he had many a sign of wisdom and 
mental vigor, and was often ap- 
proached for advice in matters 
which demanded clear thinking and 
brilliance of mind. 

In Firdia’s music, and in his re- 
gard for the moon, Donoch dis- 
cerned some trace of that relation 
which he has always held to exist 
between music and light. Donoch 
declares that there is melody in the 
flame of a candle, if we could only 
hear it, and that the glory of a fine 
sunset is chiefly in the grandeur of 
the harmonies it makes for eyes of 
the body, and ears of the soul. He 
says that, in some strange manner, 
Firdia’s mind, and Firdia’s brown 
fiddle, came to be in complete ac- 
cord with the silver music of the 
moon, so that a kinship appeared to 
be established between them. It 
was thus that the young man be- 
came convinced that he understood 
the moon as men may understand 
their friends. The moon became 


very dear to him; it grew to seem 
part of himself; it seemed to hold a 
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treasure belonging only to Firdia. 
But always that dear treasure was 
veiled by the beauty and mystery 
which his eyes strove and strove to 
pierce, which baffled him and sad- 
dened him in spite of the feeling of 
conquest that came when he thought 
of his music—a gift, surely, of the 
moon. 

All these influences, which Do- 
noch has set forth, were uniting in 
the strange youth, and working 
upon his mind, leading him con- 
stantly nearer to that weird episode 
in the Glen of the Oaks, where Do- 
noch happened to be at the time. 
It was then that Donoch realized 
that Firdia was more deeply in love 
with the moon than he had seemed 
to be, and that the Lady of the 
Moon had become also a woman of 
the earth. The white soul of the 
moon was drawing Firdia to de- 
struction and Melra O’Grianan was 
destined to be led very near to him 
upon his perilous path... . 

It was a lucent moonlit night 
when Donoch found himself, for no 
reason that he can remember, stand- 
ing at midnight among the crags 
which overlook the valley of the 
oaks. He had never seen so beauti- 
ful a moon. He had never known 
a night more calm, or more filled 
with omens of strange things. The 
trees were still, like listeners await- 
ing a cry which must surely come. 
The hills, invested with a frigid and 
serene kingliness, seemed to lean 
toward the valley, like majestic 
watchers. The shadowed glen was 
a mighty, darkened ship, rock- 
ribbed, tree-masted, sunken deeply 
in a silver sea. 

As a strange, strange ship Do- 
noch saw it, laden with ghostly 
things, the cargoes of dead years, 
thronged with a company of voy- 
agers whose names no man would 
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know. Its shadows were but as 
foils to enhance the lustrous glory 
of the moon. The world was 
steeped in silver radiance. The 
world was glittering with the jewels 
of the moon. The night itself was 
a great shining gem hung upon the 
threads of time, and the moon’s 
fingers touched it and stirred it to 
a soft sparkling of white-glimmer- 
ing fires. 

While Donoch stood among the 
crags, admiring the world as he saw 
it then, he grew more and more 
aware that he was upon the thresh- 
old of mystery, and that the very 
earth was hushed in expectancy of 
wonders far greater than he would 
ever see. And then, upon the sil- 
vered silence and the silvered light, 
there broke suddenly a silver music 
like a very voice out of the mouth 
of night. 

Surprise held Donoch only for an 
instant. He knew at once that the 
sweet strains ringing so serenely 
through the clear air could only be 
of the moon. Such music was sure- 
ly of the moon—drawn from the 
heart of some fine instrument, 
struck from a quivering soul, in 
praise of the beauty of the night— 
glorifying the moon, and appealing 
to the moon. It was in the finest 
harmony with the grandeur of the 
moment. Music and light and mys- 
tery mingled in a union that was 
perfect beyond all description. He 
felt, strangely, that the brightness 
of the music and of the moon, and 
of the musician’s love-lit mind, 
combined in a single luminous 
splendor, which shines sometimes 
in his memory now, like one glitter- 
ing flower. 

He finds it difficult to give a lucid 
account of his peculiar feeling, and 
of the way he was drawn into a 
most remarkable sympathy with 
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the player; although at the time 
he could only guess that the player 
was not of this world at all, but 
belonging to the world of spirits. 
In his imagination he pictured a 
sorrowful ghost come to ease a sor- 
row in this strange manner; and 
again he imagined some creature, 
who had fallen from the moon, 
making a melodious song to the 
moon while stumbling through the 
bewildering world in which he was 
lost. These were surely the odd 
fancies, he says, for a shepherd of 
sheep to be having in the Glen of 
the Oaks at the hour of midnight, 
when Lishbeg was going asleep, all 
ignorant of the queer deeds of night 
and the enchanting music that cast 
its spell upon the silence. 

And then, gazing around him 
while he listened, he saw a young 
man appear on the crags above him, 
at a little distance nearer to Lishbeg 
than where Donoch stood. The 
young man was Firdia MacGealach, 
son of Brian MacGealach of Glend- 
hoo. His face was uplifted toward 
the moon—a pale, wild face, whose 
dark eyes were now two pools of 
light, and above whose brow dark 
curls were touched in their unruly 
masses with a softened light. A 
fiddle was tilted under his chin. 
Donoch could see how a brightness 
ran along the moving bow and 
along the strings. In the polish of 
the fiddle there was faint sheen, as 
if the wood had been set quietly 
aglow by the quiet flames of its mu- 
sic. Firdia climbed easily to the 
topmost crag. He looked not where 
he stepped, for his gaze was always 
upon the great white moon, and yet 
he climbed without a slip. And 
when he had reached the summit, 
he halted, and a new, wilder, more 
passionate music was drawn from 
the instrument beneath his chin. 
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Donoch MacLoughlin says that he 
listened to the rare melody like a 
man beneath a spell. For a while, 
indeed, he seemed to be intoxicated 
by the music, as by a silver wine 
spilled into the silver cup of night. 
He drank deeply and wondered 
much, thinking of Lishbeg asleep 
beneath the moon, and a casket of 
such delightful refreshment going 
almost entirely to waste outside its 
doors. 

“Ah, sleep, sleep, sleep,” he re- 
flected, “to what things o’ great 
loveliness do you close the eyes 0’ 
men! Gentle sleep, friendly, and 
welcome to the weary—but denied 
such magic as the moon and a sky- 
ful o’ stars will bring the wakeful 
heart in silent and secret places...” 

Listening to the music, sensing 
the weirdness of the night, Donoch’s 
bright mind shaped many a phrase 
to glorify it. Beautiful names 
gemmed his thoughts like a litany. 
And then, suddenly, his mind was 
clouded and confused. Was the 
sleep in his eyes at that hour when 
most folk slept? Was he in reality 
seeing reality—was he only half 
watching? He did not know what 
question to ask himself. Something 
had happened. The night was not 
as it had been. For a moment he 
could scarce believe his eyes, his 
ears, any of his senses. The Lady 
of the Moon had descended to the 
earth. She stood there before him, 
in the parish of Lishbeg, a virgin 
form, with pale-silvered hair and a 
robe of whiteness about her like a 
shimmering garment. 

Donoch perceived her now dis- 
tinctly. He remembered in a flash 
what had happened. He had been 
gazing around him, admiring the 
grandeur of the still night, the 
splendor of the valley, all purple 
and silver gleams sparkling and 
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trembling, appealing to the heart in 
a manner that it would be impos- 
sible to describe for you. He 
thought a very white cloud had 
drifted across the moon, widening 
as it moved down the sky, until the 
tips of the trees hid it. And then 
there was not any cloud, but there 
was a figure in white drifting out 
cloudily from the edge of the trees. 
Noiseless, fairy-like, the Woman 
came slowly forth until she stood 
upon a little height opposite to 
Firdia MacGealach, with a slight 
rocky declivity between them. Do- 
noch dared not draw nearer, but he 
could see the gleaming figure, poised 
like a softly-molded statue upon a 
rock, or like the picture of an angel 
with wings open for angelic flight 
at the slightest earthly disturbance. 
And he could hear the wild, fan- 
tastic melody of Firdia, which was 
now surely a rapture—an ecstasy 
and a madness of music for which 
Donoch would never have given 
Firdia credit, had he himself not 
heard it. The very unexpectedness 
of it was dazing to him. And then 
Firdia began to move toward the 
Lady of the Moon. Donoch watched 
—watched attentively in spite of the 
astonishment which filled his mind 
—for he realized that Firdia’s court- 
ship of the Lady of the Moon had 
begun. 

The amazing musician advanced 
softly, yet with an occasional earthy 
clatter, for he heeded not where 
he stepped. His melody became er- 
ratic. It dimmed and faded into 
the silence that bound the glen; it 
shook and eddied sweetly like a 
little stream tinkling through the 
night; it cried brokenly but surely 
a lover’s reverent appeal. Step by 


step, quiet, solemn, musical, the 
dark shape of Firdia drew away 
from Donoch, and nearer to the 
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Woman in white. The low droning 
of a man’s voice came murmurous- 
ly; it was Firdia singing and plead- 
ing his love for this silver-lit queen 
of the night, who must have seemed 
to the eyes of her worshiper above 
all women of earth. 

But she was a shy queen. In that 
quality she was different surely 
from some of the queens and other 
women of earth. For as Firdia ad- 
vanced yet nearer to her, she began 
to recede from him; and when he 
hastened a little, the lustrous white 
figure retired the quicker before 
him, drifting toward the shadows 
of the wood, like a cloud shifting to 
the wind’s breath. Donoch could 
not but smile at the gentleness with 
which the lunar queen eluded this 
poor human lover of Lishbeg. 

But Firdia was ardent. In this 
hour of so miraculous a visitation 
he seemed blessed with an abun- 
dance of patience. He stirred so 
slowly that you could scarcely see 
him move, and his fiddle made mu- 
sic of an exquisite tunefulness and 
tenderness. In spite of that the 
Lady of the Moon drew a cloak of 
shadows about her snowy loveli- 
ness; she was now amid the trees; 
and Firdia was at the edge of them, 
his murmurs burdened with suppli- 
cation and a share of protest. Then 
the woman had vanished from Do- 
noch’s view. He heard Firdia’s 
voice lifting amorously: 

“O beautiful woman! 
cess will come to me! 
my woman of the moon.... 

The music ceased. Firdia began 
to run, and a crashing and crack- 
ling died away into the depths of 
the woods. Donoch did not see him 
again on that night. But going 
thoughtfully to his cottage from 
the druidical Glen of the Oaks, he 
saw a silvery cloud climbing the 


My prin- 
My woman, 
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winds that swept toward the moon. 
And he pitied Firdia MacGealach, 
and all men who speak foolishly on 
account of foolish love for wom- 
re 
The next day Donoch MacLough- 
lin was shearing sheep, and who 
did he invite to give him a hand but 
Firdia MacGealach, who had also 
a good flock on the mountain. 
While they were busy with the 
shears and the fleeces, Donoch stud- 
ied Firdia, and strove to discover 
what queer quality was in the man 
that opened his eyes so widely to 
the moon, and blinded them to the 
love which Melra O’Grianan had for 
him, and to the desirable charms of 
the girl herself. He did not say 
anything to Firdia about the play- 
ing in the Glen of the Oaks, because 
he had no wish to meddle with con- 
cerns of an uncommon and myste- 
rious beginning; but when the men 
were at their dinner, old Conn Wo- 
gan spoke a word of Lurach O’Gria- 
nan, and of his anger with the 
daughter, Melra, who refused a good 
match and would give no reason at 
all for the refusal. 

“Thim weemon,” said Conn, 
chewing valiantly, and yet with a 
nervous look, for his teeth were as 
wasted as the rest of him. “Thim 
weemon, they’re the glory an’ agony 
o’ the world. That girl, apon me 
sowl, would gladden any wise man’s 
heart, an’ there she is, like a trial 
an’ affliction, darkenin’ her father’s 
heart with anger.” 

“Melra has a right, surely, to her 
own mind,” said Donoch. “When 
it comes to a marriage, or the buy- 
ing of a new shawl that will last a 
lifetime, maybe, I would allow the 
woman to choose for herself.” 

“Well, Melra will choose for her- 
self,” said Firdia MacGealach with 
his restless fingers clasping and un- 
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clasping around a big white bowl. 
“I wouldn’t say that she'll choose 
wisely, mind you, for she hasn’t that 
look—” 

“What look, Firdia gradh?” asked 
Conn Wogan, licking his shriveled 
lips in greasy satisfaction as he 
pushed away an empty plate and 
twisted rheumily to the restless 
man at his side. 

“The look o’ worldliness,” an- 
swered Firdia like a person that 
was irritated, “she wouldn’t marry 
a pig-sticker because he had pigs to 
kill, but she might marry him on 
account o’ the bright silver look o’ 
the knives in his case.” 

“The bright silver look o’ the 
moon!” laughed old Conn with ridi- 
cule that angered the other man 
more than he expected. 

“Yes, by heaven! The bright sil- 
ver look o’ the moon,” cried Firdia, 
blazing suddenly to a heat that was 
surprising. “Melra or any other 
person would marry for that. But 
you—you splutter your old mock- 
ery there, as if the moon... the 
moon... .” 

Firdia MacGealach fell abruptly 
silent, but gazed long and with un- 
friendliness at gray Conn, who was 
much startled. 

“Melra loves the moon,” Donoch 
MacLoughlin remarked quietly, “I 
wouldn’t blame anyone for loving so 
beautiful a thing as the moon sure- 
ly is.” 

Donoch, who was acutely watch- 
ing Firdia, saw him turn with a 
look of gratitude on his strained 
face. 

“Forby,” continued Donoch sage- 
ly, “I heard Melra herself say to 
Father O’Neill, when he was mak- 
ing a jest about the fine young men 
o’ the parish who would be trou- 
bling Lurach, that she would soon- 
er marry the man in the moon.” 
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“There is no man in the moon. 
There is a—” 

Firdia MacGealach’s voice, which 
was as sharp as you please, snapped 
off like a broken fiddle-string; and 
as if he knew that he was making a 
fool of himself, he rose up and went 
hastily out of Donoch’s cottage. 

“There is a woman in the moon,” 
said old Conn, smiling maliciously 
when Firdia had gone. “An’ apon 
me sowl there’s wan man ought to 
be in it along of her. An’ there’s 
a woman in Lurach O’Grianan’s, a 
step or two from the Glen o’ th’ 


Oaks, an’ she’s too good to be 
wasted on wild-eyed Firdia. Apon 
me sowl, she is!” 

“Hold your tongue. Hold your 


tongue, Conn,” Donoch rebuked. 
“It would take a sounder scholar 
than yourself or myself to under- 
stand the quality o’ Firdia’s deep 
mind; or to understand the willful 
Melra’s reckoning o’ men’s prices.” 

Thus reproved, the rheumatic 
Conn shuffled across the kitchen, 
and went out chuckling to himself, 
as at the humor of a frolic of his an- 
cient fancy. With sheep he was a 
useful man; but with men, thought 
Donoch following him, he was less 
endurable. 

That evening, while they were en- 
gaged within the hurdles of the 
sheep-pens, who happened to pass 
by but Melra O’Grianan on her way 
to the cabin of Lisha Connery, the 
herb woman. She lingered for a 
time to see them shearing the sheep. 
She seemed to admire Firdia’s han- 
dling of the shears better than the 
rest, for she watched him with great 
attention, where he stood knee-deep 
in mountainy wool. She was a big, 
broad-shouldered girl with very 
bright blue eyes and a great quan- 
tity of pale hair, the color of flax. 
She was not handsome, but she had 
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a good robust figure, and a white 
clear skin with a ruddy glow on it 
like wild strawberries. Donoch 
could see at once how she was 
drawn to Firdia, and how Firdia 
was cold and distant to her, as if 
she was a temptation to him, drag- 
ging his thought down from a high- 
er thing. They did not speak much, 
and yet Donoch could perceive a 
link between them which was per- 
haps stronger than speech, because 
it was themselves... . 

“Firdia has gone home to his fid- 
die, I suppose,” Melra said to Do- 
noch, whom she met at twilight and 
she coming down from the hills. 

“Firdia is in love with his fiddle,” 
answered Donoch. “But I would 


not like to be in love with a fiddle, 
or anything else, in Firdia’s way.” 
“Firdia’s way is a strange way. 
And he’s in love with the moon, too, 
as well as the fiddle.” 
“And maybe in love with the Glen 


o’ the Oaks,” added Donoch, with 
his eye upon the little streaks of 
briers that stained one of her hands. 

“And why would he be in love 
with the Glen?” 

The girl blushed as she ques- 
tioned Donoch. He could see on the 
cheek next to him the trace of what 
might have been a flick from an 
oak tree’s low branch. His answer 
was a question. 

“Why would anyone be in love 
with anything?” he said, and saw 
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the blush deepen on the sensitive 
skin. 

“But at night-time . 
Melra. 

She halted then, very confused of 
herself, and Donoch smiled at the 
daring way she turned to him. 

“More than Firdia might like to 
be in the Glen of a moonlight night,” 
he said with meaning, “the Woman 
0” the Moon, now, Melra.. .” 

At his word Melra bent nearer to 
Donoch. The blush was gone, but 
the light of daring was bright in her 
large blue eyes. 

“T will heal Firdia of the ailment 
that’s on him,” she said very quiet- 
ly. “His love for the Lady o’ the 
Moon... Bep!” 

She blew a delicately explosive 
breath of disdain, and snapped her 
fingers, pointing where the moon 
had just risen in splendor of silver 
and sapphire. Firm-lipped, chal- 
lenging, she looked for an instant 
cold and stern; then, smiling wom- 
anly, she went upon her way. 

In the Glen that night there rang 
once more the strange music which 
Firdia MacGealach played to the 
moon. And again that white figure 
drifted like a moon-silvered angel 
from beneath the trees. But to- 
night she did not fly away so swift- 
ly. She permitted the wild Firdia 
to enclasp her in his strong arms— 
and to hold her till death should 
them part. 


. .” began 











O one who has ever done any 

writing, or has any ambition 
toward doing so, can ever be a Per- 
fect Reader. Such a one is not dis- 
interested. He reads, inevitably, in 
a professional spirit. But the Per- 
fect Reader, for whom all fine things 
are written, when he reads, it is 
without any twinging conscious- 
ness of self. There is not an illu- 
sion he misses; in all those lovely 
printed words he sees the subtle se- 
crets that a lesser soul would miss. 
The enjoyment of literature is a 
personal communion; it cannot be 
outwardly instilled. The utmost 
the critic can do is read the mar- 
riage service over the reader and 
book. But now and then there 
comes up the aisle a new Perfect 
Reader, and all the ghosts of litera- 
ture wait for him, starry-eyed, by 
the altar. And as long as there are 
Perfect Readers, who read with pas- 
sion, with glory, and then speed to 
tell their friends, there will always 


be, ever and anon, a Perfect Writer. 
—CurisTorHer Moratey, in The Golden Book, 
January. 


The cultural trend of the day is 
towards a fondness for life in the 
raw. “The art of boxing is dead,” 
a very hard-boiled gentleman said 
to me, some years ago, in Nevada; 
“what the public wants is knock- 
outs.” The same dictum applies to 
fiction, poetry, drama, criticism, 
sermons, political speeches, car- 
toons, and jokes. It takes extreme 
violence to make us sit up. I will 
not say that we are “death-intoxi- 
cated”; but I think it is true that 
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there must be a drop of death in the 


cup. 
—KaTHARINE FULLERTON GeRoULD, in Harper’s, 
February. 


We come back to Darwin’s state- 
ment that if he had his life to live 
over again he would make it a rule 
to read some poetry and hear some 
music at least once every week. It 
is one of the tragedies of modern 
life that the average man is half- 
ashamed to confess any interest in 
art, and is often self-conscious and 
uneasy in the presence of works of 
art. He manifests in the realm of 
esthetics a certain gaucherie, which 
makes him cynical or philistine. 
He professes to regard art as an ef- 
feminate taste for “pretties,” with 
which serious men do not concern 
themselves. He does not go so far 
as to condemn art because it bakes 
no bread, since he is altogether too 
conscious of a gnawing pain at the 
core of him, but he does not think 
of poetry and pictures and music as 
the staff of life—they are hors- 
d’ceuvres, petits fours, the affecta- 


tions of the epicure. 
—Witiarnp L. Sperry, in The Yale Review, 
Winter, 1929. 


The idea which is favored by the 
militarists that preparedness is a 
guarantee against war is not borne 
out by experience. Had forts 
frowned upon each other all along 
the Canadian border provocations 
might have been easy and suspicion 
and distrust would have been en- 
gendered by the very existence of 
such reminders of battle. Without 
any of the usual preparations for 
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war along the Canadian border we 
have lived in amity, until to-day the 
idea of war between Canada and the 
United States seems as absurd as 
would the suggestion of a war be- 


tween New York and Texas. 
—The Evening World. 


The American movie is doing for 
Americans just what the French 
novel and theatre did for France. 
There was a time when the popular 
idea was that there was no such 
thing as an honest woman, a decent 
man or good home in France. 
French girls and naughtiness were 
synonymous. Everybody spent the 
time drinking champagne and danc- 
ing on table-tops in wicked cafés. 
That was the world’s idea as con- 
veyed by the French novel. To-day 
the American movie is building up 
the same fiction about the Amer- 
icans. The films we see down here 
deal almost exclusively with sex or 
crime or a mixture of both. Is it 
any wonder, then, that foreigners 
are beginning to think of Americans 
as they once looked upon the French 


—as an immoral people? 


—Mars. JAMEs Mittzrn (wife of an American 
business man in Buenos Alres, well known 
south of Panama for her writings). 


I’m not the right man to talk 
about this [technique of novel-writ- 
ing] because I’m not a man of let- 
ters, and only a man of letters has 
any cut-and-dried theories as to how 
a novel should be written. To bea 
man of letters in a society which is 
decaying as quickly as ours would 


be positively indecent. 
—H. G. WEtts. 


It seems to me that a free people 
must be more powerful than its 
newspapers. The general public 
has a right to define terms upon 
which it will deal with reporters. 
There should be citadels of privacy 
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into which no newsgatherer is al- 
lowed to penetrate . . . Nothing of 
record can fairly be denied to the 
press. But a man’s intentions are 
private property. If the mere will 
to marry, divorce or end it all con- 
stitutes news where shall the wood 
pulp be found upon which to print 
all these fantasies? Thoughts and 
intentions are by nature secret. No 
newspaper should try to be a daily 


edition of Strange Interlude. 
—Heyrwoop Broun, in The Evening Tele- 
gram, Jan. 16th. 


The question [of the enforce- 
ment of Prohibition] seems to be 
one of major importance, and the 
quality needed to find the answer 
is not rhetoric but statesmanship, 
not enthusiasm but calm and ma- 
ture reflection. The future will de- 
pend upon the moderation of peo- 
ple with conflicting opinions, and 
especially upon that of the prohibi- 
tionists. If the men who like cock- 
tails and carry hip flasks demand 
that there shall be no restraints 
whatever on their liberty to drink 
as they please, irrespective of the 
common welfare, bootleggers will 
be ready to supply them, and no 
compromise will be reached. If the 
prohibitionists insist that their 
principle unabated shall remain the 
formal law, they will probably 
make enforcement impossible, ham- 
per the growth of temperance, and 
perpetuate violation of the law and 
of good order. This last is the most 


serious aspect of the matter. 
—A. Lawnence Lows, in The Allantic 
Monthly, February. 


Dr. Will Durant calls thinking 
the greatest adventure. It’s a timid 
age. 

—N. Y¥. Evening Telegram. 

The inhabitants of these United 
States are more nearly like-minded 
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than any other large group in the 
world. A motor car is the ultima 
thule of every American family, and 
fifteen million of them have been 
happy with the same identical car. 
On a French road, say between Bor- 
deaux and Bayonne, you can meet 
in one day’s journey more types of 
wheeled vehicles than there are 
makes of motor cars in this coun- 
try. There are more differences in 
the homes of two Breton peasants 
living side by side than in a hun- 
dred thousand American farm- 
houses . . There are rows of 
houses, block after block, so exact- 
ly alike that a householder coming 
home after his third synthetic cock- 
tail would have difficulty identify- 
ing his own home. And the time 
may come when he will be unable 


to identify his own life. 


—Earnest Ermo Catxins, in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, Nov. 17, 1928. 


This peace movement, which so 
many regard as idealistic, if not a 
passing dream, is tensely practical, 
rooted in human need and sustained 
by human ambition. It was not 
brought about by poet and philoso- 
pher so much as by merchant and 
inventor, was not popularized so 
much by preaching as by the 
changed customs of the workaday 
world. International peace has 
evolved from the state of a high 
moral fancy to that of hard-boiled 
common sense. Men demand it not 
only as a means of emancipation 
from war but as a means by which 
to take advantage of those comforts 
and conveniences which civilization 
has made available. The Kellogg 
pact, just ratified in Paris and al- 
ready indorsed by a majority of the 
civilized nations, is not an idle ges- 
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ture to solace dreamers, but an 
agreement which meets the approv- 
al of wage earners, business men, 
professional men and financiers 


throughout the world. 


—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. Telegram, Jan. 
3ist. 


Superlatives and astounding ad- 
jectives like “stupendous” have long 
ceased to have a convincing ring to 
Americans, but consider: Whereas 
Great Britain, on whose Empire the 
sun never sets, has 562 millionaires, 
Park Avenue [New York City], 
whose three miles even a mediocre 
athlete can run in less than sixteen 
minutes, has more than 2,000. On 
the world’s richest street there are 
5,000 families, representing a pop- 
ulation of 20,000. They live in their 
own mansions, in apartments rent- 
ing from $100 a month, furnished, 
to $35,000 a year, unfurnished, and 
in codperative apartments which 
sell for from $40,000 to $200,000. 
The Park Avenue Association mod- 
estly declares that the aggregate 
fortune of its members is three bil- 
lions of dollars, but there are ex- 
perts willing to risk their reputa- 
tion on a guess of five billions. 
France could write off its war debt 
to the United States with that tidy 
sum and have enough left over for 
a rousing toast with rare cham- 
pagne. 


—Mavuraice Mermey, in The North American 
Review, January. 


One wonders if a little fear of 
hell and brimstone might not have 
a salutary effect on some of the 
present generation. From too much 
fear we have passed to too much 
defiance; from too much faith to 


too much scepticism. 
—The Evening World. 





STRANGE CUSTOMS IN CHINA AND EGYPT 


By Georce CECIL 


I. THE WAYS OF THE CHINESE 


LTHOUGH the strange customs 

prevailing in China have had 
the attention of traveled writers, 
many, which perhaps have not 
come under the observation of the 
ordinary here-to-day-and-gone-to- 
morrow globe-trotter, remain to be 
chronicled. It is not possible, how- 
ever, in a limited space to deal ex- 
haustively with a subject which is 
sufficiently vast to demand a tome 
of closely-packed pages. The pres- 


ent scribe therefore offers for the 
inquiring reader’s delectation some 
account of celestial habits, customs 
and tastes which are not generally 
known outside China. 

The guardians of religion, for in- 


stance, believe in frightening the 
faithful, and, with this object in 
view, they see to it that the temple 
door is adorned with a couple of 
ferocious-looking gods. The holy 
men also act as mediators between 
the dead and those who have the 
power to torment them. A defunct 
parent, for instance, has led (or, as 
a means towards an end, is sup- 
posed to have led) a wicked life, 
and is said to be suffering frightful 
tortures. His sons are told that 
they may propitiate the gods by 
burning paper men and animals, the 
same being sold (at a more or less 
unreasonable figure) by the priests. 
Every week a fee must be paid for 
the privilege of setting fire to the 
tissue images. 

If the sons are so unfilial as to 
doubt the spiritual adviser’s word, 
they are shown pictures of various 
Buddhist hells, representing elderly 


Chinese being dipped in boiling oil, 
sawn in two, and torn limb from 
limb . . . The harrowing sight being 
too much for the relations, they pay 
up—and endeavor to look cheerful. 

The priests also profess to cure 
illnesses. The moment a China- 
man feels unwell he hies him to the 
temple, and purchases a curiously- 
inscribed piece of paper, which is 
plastered on the god’s body. Hav- 
ing thus taken the best medical 
opinion that money can buy, the 
trusting “Chink,” believing that re- 
covery is imminent, goes about his 
business. But if the god plays him 
false, he consults a quack doctor, 
who, preying on the guileless pa- 
tient’s astonishing simplicity, pre- 
scribes one of the five hundred 
medicines peculiar to the Chinese 
pharmacopeia. These remarkable 
nostrums are prepared chiefly from 
lizard skin, tortoise shell, rhinoceros 
horn, stag horn, asbestos, and dog 
flesh, while vegetables are largely 
used in their concoction. Tigers’ 
claws are ground and mixed with 
wine, and, together with a diet of 
plum kernels, are prescribed in 
hydrophobia cases. 

Heavy fees do not obtain, a hand- 
ful of coppers a visit being the high- 
est sum that the physician can ex- 
pect to receive. But however tri- 
fling the dole, the patient invariably 
wraps it up in paper, which is pro- 
fusely decorated with a high-flown 
inscription expressive of his thanks. 
A coolie may have to deny himself 
the daily plateful of rice to meet the 
medico’s demand; yet, the wrapper 























containing the fee bears a message 
of gratitude. The proper spirit! 

Funeral rites are as extraordinary 
as they are diversified, and if the 
relatives of the defunct are wealthy, 
an elaborate and expensive cere- 
monial is observed. Should a man- 
darin be about to die, he is attired 
in his best clothes, in order that the 
exit from the world may be per- 
formed with becoming dignity. 
Soon after death, the principal 
mourner, supported by sympathetic 
friends, throws coins into the near- 
est river (in China nothing can be 
done without payment) and returns 
to the lying-in-state chamber with 
a bowl of water. He then washes 
the dead man’s face, bids the priests 
summon no fewer than _ three 
spirits, and recites numerous in- 
cantations. Money is inserted in 
the mouth of the corpse, and a fa- 
vorite lacquered box, opium pipe, or 
piece of jewelry, is placed near the 
hands. Heading the procession to 
the grave is a man carrying a lust- 
ily-crowing white cock, the noisy 
bird being supposed to encourage 
the soul to accompany the body; 
effigies of strange beasts are in- 
terred with the coffin for the pur- 
pose of driving away ghosts. When 
the grave has been filled, the cock 
is made to bow respectfully to the 
assemblage .. . 

In Canton the body sometimes is 
taken to a certain part of the town, 
lodged in a house set apart for the 
purpose, and kept there until the 
necromancers decide what date is 
most auspicious for the interment. 
Paper lanterns hang from the roof; 
cups of tea are placed before the 
coffin at intervals; cardboard fig- 
ures are to be seen everywhere. The 
remains of those whom the China- 
men does not care to honor are 
treated in a very different manner, 
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being carried to an unfrequented 
spot, and left to the tender mercies 
of the jackals. Sometimes they are 
pitched into the nearest pond. This 
arrangement, however, is frowned 
at by the authorities, who cause the 
following notice to be put up: 
“Corpses may not be thrown into 
this pond.” Few disobey the man- 
date. 

Although the Chinese can, at a 
pinch, subsist on a daily allowance 
of two or three handfuls of rice and 
on an infinitesimal portion of fish, 
those who are able to afford lux- 
uries add to the menu, water- 
snakes, rats, dog steak and black 
cats, the last-named delicacy being 
considered a specific for summer 
ailments. Cuts from the rat, if 
cooked in oil, are eaten as a pre- 
ventive against increasing baldness, 
and fried locusts (prepared in the 
same manner) are sold at the street 
corners to “folks as cares to buy 
’em.” Cats, it may be noted, are in 
such request with Chinese gourmets 
that a large and flourishing cat- 
stealing business exists all over the 
country. Indeed, the Chinaman 
who makes a pet of the family cat, 
keeps it tied up, a slave-boy acting 
as sentry. . . . Dogs, on the other 
hand, being more or less valueless, 
are allowed to roam at large. If 
they find their way to the dog- 
butcher’s establishment the owner 
suffers no sense of bereavement. 

The Chinese tradesman believes 
in the advertising value of a good 
signboard, and he spares no ex- 
pense in securing a brightly-colored 
one. Hanging in front of the shop, 
it is embellished with maxims and 
cautionary advice to the purchaser, 
such as “those who are virtuous be- 
come prosperous” and “credit is not 
given, nor do honest people demand 
it.” Peripatetic cooks wheel about 
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a portable stove, ready to make a 
fricassee at a moment’s notice; the 
fruit salesman suspends his wares 
from a long bamboo; the fish- 
monger carries a bucket of water— 
in which carp are swimming about 
—and a chopping block. The al- 
fresco barber attracts attention by 
ringing a little bell; the dentist 
makes known his calling by exhibit- 
ing a string of gory teeth; the per- 
ambulating doctor loudly recites a 
list of the cures which he is sup- 
posed to have effected. 

No Chinee, by the way, embarks 
upon a business undertaking with- 
out first propitiating one of the lo- 
cal gods with a present of a few 
dollars. And if the merchant suc- 
ceeds, the crafty priest demands a 
substantial thank-offering. 

Chinese customs are, roughly 
speaking, the opposite of those rul- 
ing in other countries. Dinner, for 
instance, begins with the dessert 
and ends with the soup; and the 
host shakes hands with himself in- 
stead of with his guests. If a China- 
man wishes to prevent the approach 
of an unwelcome person, he beck- 
ons to him; when mourning the de- 
parted he wears white in place of 
black; horses are mounted from the 
off instead of from the near side, 
the reins being held in the right 
hand. In deciding upon a boy’s fu- 
ture an odd practice also obtains. 
The momentous question is settled 
in the following manner: The par- 
ents place in a large, shallow basket 
a coin, a book, a pen, a paint-brush, 
a ring, a shoe, and other articles, 
the child being invited to select one 
of these as a plaything. Should the 
lad’s choice light upon the coin, his 
father decides that he is intended 
by fate to be a moneylender; if he 
prefers to trifle with the leaves of 
the book, the printing business will 
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eventually claim him. And so on. 
Curiously enough, the choice in- 
variably is found to be suitable. 


II. AN EGypTiAN DINNER PARTY 


The native dinner party in Egypt 
is remarkable for three things: The 
absence of women and wine from 
the feast, the excellence of the cook- 
ing, and the picturesqueness of the 
surroundings. Women, according 
to Mohammedan ideas, should be 
kept in the background; even the 
most emancipated of traveled 
Egyptians, men who are as much at 
home in London, Paris and Rome 
as they are in Cairo, refuse to de- 
part from a custom which has pre- 
vailed throughout the ages. Only 
in the bosom of the family do the 
ladies (the Koran permits four 
helpmates) dine with their lord; on 
festal occasions they are neither 
seen nor heard. As to wine, it is 
strictly forbidden by the Moham- 
medan religion. Missionaries, con- 
verts—politely, dubbed by the “true 
believers” “Fathers of All Filth”’— 
drink spirit which is distilled from 
the palm tree, or, if they can afford 
it, a more expensive tipple. But 
the “Sons of Allah,” who cling to 
the religion of their forefathers, are 
satisfied with water, though sher- 
bet, flavored with violet, or orange, 
makes its appearance at dinner par- 
ties. So, too, does syrup of figs. 

The cooking, of which more 
anon, is extraordinarily good, while 
the room in which the diners as- 
semble is a delight to the eye. The 
walls are hung with silken mats; 
here and there an allegorical pic- 
ture is to be seen, the work of some 
fanciful native artist who has been 
dead these two hundred years—and 
more. On a divan of gaily-colored 
cushions the guests squat, and be- 




















fore each is a large tray of brass 
resting on a_ shortlegged table. 
Should the dinner take place on a 
hot evening, the wide veranda may 
be used as a dining-room, a hedge 
of orange trees, thickly set with the 
yellow fruit, screening the diners 
from the curious eyes of the envi- 
ous fellaheen and other passers- 
by. Or a magnate, living in the 
country, utilizes his odorous rose- 
garden, the pink and white petals 
falling on the gastronomists as they 
eat with their fingers, assisted by 
little wedges of bread. Knives, 
forks and spoons are not considered 
necessary. 

Despite this uncouth custom, the 
Egyptian is at heart a clean person, 
scrupulously washing his hands be- 
fore and after the meal. Indeed, 
the Mohammedan faith demands 
the rite. 

The guests, having paid their re- 
spects to the gratified host, expend- 
ing great mental energy in thinking 
out flowery compliments and ap- 
propriate phrases, are conducted to 
the dining-room. The hand-wash- 
ing process over, the first course, a 
clear soup, is brought in. Each 
diner places a thin slice of bread in 
the soup, and, absorption being 
completed, eats it. A savory mess 
of rice and chicken meat follows, 
unless pigeon has been substituted 
for chicken, the Egyptian pigeon 
making a strong appeal to local 
gourmets. Next comes a dish of 
lentils fried in oil, over which a 
freshly-picked lime has_ been 
squeezed. This delicacy is a na- 
tional one; no menu is complete 
without it. Quails, plump, deli- 
cious, and roasted on long silver 
skewers, are considered (by some 
connoisseurs) as fit for the gods. 
Melted butter is poured over them 
by an adroit servant; the Effendi 
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shows his appreciation of the dainty 
by consuming three and even more. 
Sometimes a tiny bird, not unlike 
the ortolan, succeeds the quail 
course. It is cooked and served in 
the same manner. 

The “solids” having disappeared, 
an earthenware bowl, containing a 
syrup made from honey and grape- 
juice, in which whole grapes float, 
is passed round. Wide-mouthed 
little cups are filled to the brim; 
each diner tosses off his portion. 
“Allah is great!” piously exclaim 
the guests, who, having dined to re- 
pletion, lie back on the soft cush- 
ions. They feel at peace with all 
men—even with their enemies. 

The feast is not over. Plates of 
figs, temptingly ripe and with an 
enchanting bloom on them, are 
brought in by the white-clad, silent, 
velvet-footed menials. Oranges, 
juicy and sweet, from the nearest 
orange-garden, rose-petal jelly, 
which melts in the mouth, violets 
boiled in sugar, and rahat laku-um, 
the genuine “Turkish Delight,” im- 
ported from Constantinople, follow 
each other in rapid succession—to 
vanish as quickly as they come. 
For the Egyptian dotes on confec- 
tionery, of which he consumes huge 
quantities, often sending to Paris 
for those specialties which are 
manufactured to perfection in the 
“illuminated city.” The Cairo and 
Alexandria confectioners have vain- 
ly tried to reproduce them. 

Should the weather be exception- 
ally warm, ice enters largely into 
the scheme of the dinner party. 
The fruit is placed on a bed of ice; 
the sherbet and the rose-petal jelly 
are iced; from time to time the 
heated guests rub crushed ice on 
their hands. Iced coffee, however, 
is unknown. It must, under no cir- 
cumstances, be served otherwise 
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than piping hot. The Egyptian 
knows better than to spoil a good 
thing. Nor do ices often figure at 
the feast. Though preéminently 
suited to the climate, they have not 
found favor with the natives, who 
leave them to the European ele- 
ment. “Best suited to the bar- 
barians,” is the strange verdict. 

When alone, the Egyptian of 
quality smokes the narghileh after 
dinner, drawing the smoke through 
a bowl of rose-water by means of a 
long, curling tube. A dinner party 
being a very different affair, only 
cigarettes are permitted. 

After dinner comes entertain- 
ment. Should the house be situ- 
ated on the banks of the Nile, boat- 
men, grouping themselves under 
the orange trees, sing choruses 
which have for their theme love, a 
primitive violin (played upside 
down) providing the accompani- 
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ment. Or a snake-charmer is in- 
troduced, a Nubian, who, tooting 
on a reed instrument, lures the 
barred and spotted reptiles from a 
snug blanket, or from a_ great 
earthenware pot which has been 
baked in the hot sun. Attracted by 
the plaintive ditty, they sway wrig- 
gling, sinuous bodies to the melody, 
darting forked tongues in the air, 
and perhaps regretting the loss of 
their poison-bag and fangs, which 
have been removed. “The fate of 
every man is bound about his 
neck,” says the Arab proverb, and 
all Egyptians, Nubians, Sudanese 
and Arabs thoroughly believe in it. 
But no snake-charmer is_ rash 
enough to take chances; he only 
handles the “doctored” snake. 
Dancers also entertain the guests, 
their contortions being much ad- 
mired by the Egyptian. The Euro- 
pean is more critical. 

















THE TWO IMPOSTORS 


By FLoreEnce STANDISH CLARKE 


N the top floor front of a six 
story “flat” on the West Side 
sat a girl at a battered piano gazing 
at five ten dollar bills set up music- 
wise before her. Between the pi- 
quantly pointed black brows was a 
worried pucker. A small doubled 
hand pressed hard into her cheek 
as she leaned on her elbow. 

“Why count anything so small a 
crow could tell it at a glance? I 
can’t stop the lessons and I can’t 
keep them up very long. [I'll have 
to tell him to-day sure that I must 
give up, and then what?” 

Her door opened and a small boy 
stuck an unbelievably dirty face in 
and called. 

“Michael Shamy down on the sec- 
ond sent me to tell you that he is 
just startin’ back to the office and 
wants to ride over town wit you if 
yer goin’ fer yer lesson now. Say, 
Moira, when you get back will yer 
play somepin’ fer me?” 

“Tell him I’m coming right down. 
And, Johnny Olson, I'll play for you 
only on condition that you wash 
your face and comb your hair.” 

Johnny grinned. “All right. 
Wasn’t goin’ to ’cause Ma’s beat it 
to the movie and wouldn’t know the 
difference, but I will if you say so.” 

Moira gathered up the bills and 
folded them carefully into her 
purse. She hesitated a moment, 
then turned and dropped down on 
a low chair by the high window 
looking up at the framed square of 
blue sky. ‘The October wind adven- 
tured among the tenement and fac- 
tory roofs and as she listened the 
vertical pucker smoothed out of the 
white forehead. She rose and with 


a happy shrug snatched a music 
satchel, locked her door and began 
the first of the long dark descents 
to where big blond Michael Shamy 
waited on the last landing. 

“Oh, do you suppose we'll have 
elevator service soon at the Splin- 
ters?” she asked, laughing, as she 
put the music satchel in his out- 
stretched hand. 

“If not, I’m going to start an air- 
plane bus line from my floor to 
yours,” he declared. 

Together they left the last dark 
hallway and emerged to the light 
of day between the dry cleaner’s 
and the grocery where the fat and 
oily proprietress sitting in her chair 
on the sidewalk flashed them a 
smile and a garlicky “Buon giorno!” 

Together they boarded a street 
car which bumped along over bad 
pavements past interminable stores. 
That its noise prevented connected 
conversation disturbed them not at 
all. The girl sat silent, thoughtful. 
The young man looked down fre- 
quently at the dainty profile beside 
him. 

As they left the car and walked 
down Michigan Avenue he asked 
her with possessive anxiety, “Some- 
thing wrong to-day, Moira?” 

A quick upflung glance from the 
vivid face but she swerved sudden- 
ly. “Oh, Michael, here’s a sign of 
good luck for sure.” 

He halted good-naturedly at her 
side in front of one of the Avenue’s 
exclusive gown shops and gazed at 
the marcelled beauty inside. She 
posed in waxen arrogance in a cape 
of palest coral velvet and white fur 
held aside by carefully adjusted 
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arms to reveal a strip of seashell- 
tinted bosom above the lacy evening 
gown. Through impossibly long 
eyelashes the haughty one gazed 
past them. 

“She has on my cape,” breathed 
the girl from the Splinters un- 
abashed. “I’ve dreamed about it 
since I was so high. All right, Miss 
Stuck-up, wear it while you may 
for it’s Moira Levishawn who is 
coming one of these days when she 
is famous to buy it right off your 
wax shoulders and put it on her 
own.” 

“Which are more beautiful by 
far,” declared the big fellow as they 
continued their stroll southward. 

She dimpled. “Michael, you’re 
such a dear.” 

“And there is prettier than that 
waiting for you, Moira, when Mi- 
chael has won a few more cases like 
the one against the Metro this morn- 
ing. It’s a happy little widow now, 
is Mrs. Jansen, with the ten thou- 
sand to help her raise her father- 
less kids. 

She squeezed his arm impulsive- 
ly. “Oh, you did win it, Michael? 
I knew you would, and here you 
are already planning to share your 
riches with your friends.” 

“Friend,” said Michael pointedly. 
“What’s the use of pretending, 
Moira, when you know what I want 
and—” 

“Look out, Michael. You prom- 
ised you wouldn’t ask me again and 
you’re forgetting.” 

“Oh, all right. But can’t you tell 
me what the trouble is to-day? You 
may fool yourself but you can’t fool 
me with your chattering of this and 
of that.” 

They had passed through the en- 
trance of the Fine Arts Building 
and at the elevator he slowly relin- 
quished the music satchel. She half 
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turned and with demure white fin- 
ger pressed the elevator bell. 

“Oh, Michael, it is only that I 
can’t decide when I leave the Splin- 
ters whether to make my headquar- 
ters at the Blackstone or the Chi- 
cago Beach Hotel. But anyhow I'll 
see you at the Splinters to-night as 
usual, Michael dear.” 

There was a trill of mischief in 
the tones but the red lips curved no 
less devastatingly and the eyes were 
just as vividly tender as the ele- 
vator bore her out of his sight aloft 
to the studio of the famous Hein- 
rich Hohenlob. 

For twelve years Moira Levi- 
shawn had followed the will-of-the- 
wisp of musical success under con- 
ditions unusually hard even in the 
great city where the exacting god- 
dess of the elusive art glorifies her 
hundreds while she slays the hopes 
of thousands. The great teacher 


was late and again Moira faced her 


problem. 

There was only fifty dollars left 
from her father’s insurance money. 
That meant only five more lessons. 
To-day she must tell him so that he 
could arrange for another pupil to 
take her place from the eager wait- 
ing list. 

Engagements had been few and 
poorly paid, the policy of many 
worthy organizations being that 
young musical students ought to be 
glad to donate their talent for the 
sake of the publicity. She looked 
back upon herself as a little girl 
“taking lessons,” studying faithful- 
ly that the hardworking parents 
might not sacrifice in vain. Those 
happy days. She sighed. Then the 
loss of the mother but “keeping 
up” her music and going to high 
school while at the same time mak- 
ing a home of the tiny flat for her 
father. 
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Then three years ago her father 
—her inspiration. But she reso- 
lutely swallowed the lump in her 
throat. 

There was Michael whose friend- 
ship meant so much and who 
wanted it to mean more but she 
could not, would not think of that 
now. There must he no weaken- 
ing. 

“Now, how did you manage?” she 
asked aloud with a saucy grimace 
towards the dozens of autographed 
singers, violinists and assorted con- 
ductors who looked down from the 
walls of the studio. 

“Don’t tell me if you don’t care 
to, of course,” she went on with 
elaborate courtesy and a piquant 
lifting of the black brows that 
pointed down toward the small 
white nose, “because I'll get there 
yet without your help.” 

With a shrug of her shoulders 
for them and for her worries she 
stepped on the carpet which was 
soft and silent under her feet as a 
cedar thicket, over to the big win- 
dow. There she fed her soul on the 
shimmer and gleam of Lake Michi- 
gan, going out on the wings of the 
unknown with the white sails that 
pricked the horizon. 

“I ask your pardon, Mees, that I 
come late,” said the guttural voice 
of the great Hohenlob as he bustled 
into the studio behind her. “We 
begin at once, if you please.” 

She turned and came directly to 
the big grand piano in the center of 
the room. In her eyes was the 
sapphire sparkle of the lake and in 
her soul the beauty of life and 
youth so that it flowed from her 
fingers to the keys and forth in a 
magic arc of sound. 

At the end of the lesson the fa- 
mous instructor spoke with the 
voice of authority. 
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“I am much pleased with you, 
Mees. You will—I put it not well— 
you will never set the world on fire, 
as they say, but you have a spark at 
which the people may warm their 
hearts. Yes, so, and that iss good. 
You are ready for a permanent en- 
gagement now. Work—we will 
work always and I shall see what I 
can do for you.” 

One never loitered in the studio 
of the great teacher nor chatted. 
His praises were sparing and hard- 
ly won, therefore valued. Moira 
could not tell him now that the les- 
sons must cease in a few weeks but 
hurried away hugging her music 
satchel to her side and the magic 
words to her heart. She turned a 
challenging little shoulder in its thin 
coat to the brisk lake wind that 
whipped her along Michigan Ave- 
nue. What matter now the thorns 
and stones and windings that had 
roughened the path if success were 
to be hers at the end of the trail? 

What matter now the days when 
the sky was a dun colored shroud, 
her lake sheeted in chilly mists and 
her spirits quenched? One could 
not be Irish and be eternally happy, 
nor want to be. At any rate this 
day was perfect. And it was her 
holiday too, the one day of the week 
when she took time to taste of the 
free pleasures of the poor. 

None knew better how to make 
the most of these. The churches 
in which one could hear the most 
beautiful music, the music stores 
most gracious about demonstrating 
their pianos and phonographs 
where for the asking one could 
study the greatest artists. So to- 
day she loitered occasionally to gaze 
on paintings in the art stores, stin- 
gily displayed like jewels one to 
each shop on velvet draped back- 
grounds. 
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Turning west on Madison she 
glanced over the colorful wares of 
a small gift shop. There were the 
peacock feather pens in their shot- 
filled inkwells, the factory-made 
Botticelli Madonnas in their dull 
blues and gold. Among the novel- 
ties in its easel frame a popular and 
well-known poem took her eye. She 
read it through. 

“There are a good many if’s in 
it,” she chuckled, “but then so are 
there a good many in life. I wish 
Tim Babcock could read that now. 
It would buck him up a bit maybe.” 

Tim Babcock was the young con- 
ductor in the rear top flat of the 
Splinters who spent his evenings on 
inventions. Some he could not pat- 
ent. One that seemed bound to 
succeed was stolen. His mother 
told Moira that he had a wife some- 
where in the city who had left him 
in discontent at his slow success. 
Moira read again: 


“If you can see the work you gave 
your life to—broken, 
And start again at your beginnings 
and never breathe 
A word about your loss—” 


“Now that’s poor Tim for sure,” she 
thought. 


“If you can meet with triumph and 
disaster 
And treat those two impostors just 
the same.” 


The black brows drew together as 
she considered. “Disaster is an im- 
postor maybe now, for there is noth- 
ing in the world that hard work 
won't ride over, but triumph? How 
can that be? Well, I don’t know, 
but I’ve just got to slip those verses 
to Tim. If it costs too much, maybe 
I can copy it one stanza at a time.” 
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She entered and asked the price. 
One dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Just what she had laid aside for get- 
ting her old shoes soled and heeled. 
Three days yet to pay day at the 
neighborhood movie where she 
played evenings for the ten dollars 
a week that barely enabled her to 
live while her father’s insurance 
money paid for her lessons. 

While the clerk went to another 
customer she stood on her left foot 
and looked quickly at the sole of 
her right shoe. Oh, bother! It 
wasn’t clear through yet and the 
Babcocks had never a picture to 
their name and poor Tim so de- 
spondent. 

She bought the poem, and con- 
sumed the remainder of her half 
holiday in luxurious loitering west- 
ward to the gaunt, ugly tenement 
where up under the high roof were 
the two small rooms which to her 
meant home. In the dark hallway 
her foot caught against something 
and she almost fell. 

“No wonder they call this old 
barn the Splinters,” she said aloud 
as she sat down on the lowest step 
and extracted a long wooden sliver 
from her shoe. “And now what’s 
to do?” 

The sole of her shoe had broken 
squarely across. In the store she 
had forgotten that the left shoe was 
the worse. 

Carefully bringing down her foot 
on each step so that she should not 
trip she climbed from floor to floor. 
Half soles meant no food for the 
rest of the week. She must have 
something to eat. One could not 
practice six hours a day on an 
empty stomach and she must prac- 
tice. 

She could not ask Dietrichstein 
at the movie for a salary advance 
for it was against his rules. Besides 
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had not her Scotch mother careful- 
ly impressed upon her that for the 
poor to get advances meant rapidly 
going backwards? 

At the sixth she stopped and 
knocked at the rear door. An old 
woman opened. Moira pushed the 
package into her hands and whis- 
pered. 

“It’s for Tim, Mrs. Babcock. 
Don’t you dare to let him know I 
got it. I thought it would buck him 
up a bit. Set it where he can see 
it.” 

“That I will, dearie,” said the 
woman, “but you shouldn’t have 
spent the money you need so bad- 
ly. There was a messenger for you 
this afternoon.” 

A door across the hall opened and 
a tousled head stuck itself through. 
“Ma said before she went to the 
store to git somepin’ fer supper that 
there was a boy here lookin’ fer you 
to-day. Say, don’t fergit you wuz 
goin’ to play fer me.” 

“Yes, Johnny. Come along.” 

Then a voice from the floor be- 
low. “Moira, did you find the note 
that a kid stuck under your door 
awhile ago?” The possessor of the 
voice followed it upstairs, a young 
girl with bold roving eyes, obvious- 
ly youthful under cheap make-up. 

Moira laughed as she unlocked 
her door and picked up the enve- 
lope that lay just inside. There 
was now a crowd collected in the 
dingy hall, for private affairs were 
unknown at the Splinters. Joys 
and sorrows were shared alike. 
She tore the envelope across and 
read hastily. 

“Oh, listen everybody!” she cried 
exultantly swinging the paper above 
her head. “My chance—my chance 
has come. I’m to have a try-out to- 
night for accompanist to the great 
contralto Johanna Vonneska. She 
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has quarreled with her accompanist 
and is billed to open her concert 
tour to-morrow night. Hohenlob is 
a friend of hers and has recom- 
mended me. Oh, if she takes me it 
means a tour clear to the coast.” 

Delirious with delight she rum- 
pled Johnny Olson’s thick straw- 
colored hair and kissed the Delany 
baby in the back of his fat neck as 
he gurgled in his mother’s arms. 

In the midst of the babble of 
exclamations and advice Michael 
Shamy arrived. Everybody strug- 
gled to tell him at once of Moira’s 
good news. 

“Now, listen, Moira, you’ve got to 
rest before evening so [ll just run 
down and tell Dietrichstein to get 
his afternoon pianist down there to- 
night.” 

“Oh, Michael, thank you,” said 
Moira starry-eyed. “You are always 
so practical. Oh, and say Michael, - 
will you get me a box of adhesive 
tape? My one and only pair of 
shoes has gone and cracked,” she 
added laughing. 

Timid little Miss Simms with her 
pin cushion on her flat breast stole 
nearer. 

“There’s something else practical, 
Moira. What about clothes? That 
Madame Something-or-Other will 
want you to look right if she takes 
you.” 

Moira’s voice registered conster- 
nation. “Oh, Minnie Simms, that’s 
so. But,” her face cleared, “why 
not the little dress you made for my 
recital? I don’t believe anybody 
can tell from a distance that it’s 
curtain net with all the lovely work 
you did on it.” 

“But a wrap?” worried Minnie. 

“Well, I shall not worry about 
that to-night anyhow,” declared 
Moira stoutly. “If Madame Von- 
neska hires me I'll sell the old piano 
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for I'll not need it on the road and 
Daddy said I was to sell it when I 
should be having the end of the 
trail in sight. And with the money 
in my hand I shall go into a little 
stuck-up shop on Michigan Avenue 
and try on the loveliest cape I saw 
to-day.” 

She clasped her hands and looked 
upward as if in a trance. “’Twas 
in the palest shade of coral and all 
trimmed with white fur.” Her au- 
dience held its breath. “And then 
with the money still in my hand I 
shall walk right out again and go 
to Ikey Cohn’s—and get something 
else that I can afford.” 

When Michael returned he found 
in the Splinters a smell of scorch- 
ing suppers and Moira playing to a 
motley group, loving forth tones out 
of the old piano that the manufac- 
turers had not put in. 

Johnny Olson, forgetting mis- 
chief for once, sat with thrilled 
eyes watching Moira’s flashing 
hands. His father and mother had 
come up and Mrs. Olson looked at 
the radiance of his face as if re- 
discovering her son. She still wore 
the rakish black eye that her hus- 
band had given her that morning 
in one of their quarrels but for all 
that Olson’s hand rested on her 
shoulder and he watched her as she 
watched the boy. 

Mrs. Delany listened absorbed as 
she pressed the fat baby close to her 
bosom. 

Moira played. 

Triumphant chords marched in a 
processional across the keyboard 
flaunting the banners of success. 
Then followed a tender melody like 
a touch on the heart, to the mem- 
ory of the Irish daddy and the 
Scotch mother who had not lived to 
rejoice with her. At the sound of 
it the girl with the bold eyes shrank 
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toward the door and finally burst 
away with a sob. 

Moira played. 

And on Michael Shamy’s face ap- 
peared the light that has but one 
meaning and that one clear for all 
the world to read. 


* * * 


Once more in a great hall of mu- 
sic the exacting goddess of the elu- 
sive art presided over the destinies 
of her worshipers. As from a seg- 
ment of an ancient arena the arbi- 
ters gazed down and listened and 
judged. The dark golden tones, 
sympathetic in timbre, rolled over 
them in waves from the mighty 
bosom of the Junoesque figure who 
stood by the grand piano as a high 
priestess at an altar. But blasé eyes 
strayed often to the attendant white 
clad vestal whose dusky head com- 
pleted the graceful curve of her 
body as she ministered at the key- 
board to the sacrament of sound. 

As the last heaven-challenging 
notes of the first big dramatic num- 
ber vaulted into the high arches of 
the roof, a relaxed stirring passed 
over all except big Michael Shamy 
who clenched his program in the 
rear row. 

“Vonneska at her best,” mur- 
mured the rustlers to each other as 
she swept before them again and 
again bowing her appreciation. 

“Didn’t think she could come 
back as strong as that after ten 
years,” said a keen faced man near 
him. “But who is the little one?” 
He consulted the program. “Levi- 
shawn. Never heard of her but, by 
Jove, she gave wonderful support.” 

“Vonneska knows it, too, I be- 
lieve,” replied his companion. 

The high priestess had reap- 
peared drawing with her the little 
vestal whose vivid, glowing face 

















seemed startled at the applause. 
When the great one, instead of per- 
mitting her to retire led her to the 
piano and left her there alone, the 
applause redoubled at the courtesy 
of the act. None so gracious as the 
truly great. 

Michael stiffened and went white 
as the first notes fell on the sudden 
hush. Youth, eager pulsing resist- 
less youth and beauty in its own 
right, not merely as the handmaid- 
en to success, flung passionately in- 
to its own. The outburst of enthu- 
siasm that followed showed that 
once more the exacting goddess of 
the elusive art had chosen to be- 
stow her favors. Michael relaxed 
in his chair and mopped his fore- 
head. 

Backstage when Michael sought 
Moira he waited at a little distance 
as a foreign looking man was talk- 
ing to her. Words about a contract 
reached him when Johanna Von- 
neska suddenly detached herself 
from a group of old friends and 
tapped the foreign looking man 
smartly on the shoulder. 

“That vill do, my vriend,” she 
said genially but with authority. 
“I know you as of old, but it is un- 
derstood that you are not to tempt 
my leetle aggompaniste away vrom 
me. She goes with me for the sea- 
son.” 

She laid her hand affectionately 
on Moira’s arm as the girl turned 
toward Michael. 

“And see you, big young man, 
that you take the good care of my 
leetle aggompaniste, for she haf 
bring me luck.” 

Out on the street Michael sug- 
gested a taxi but Moira refused. 
“Oh, I want to walk. To fly! Oh, 
Michael, isn’t it all too wonderful? 
And that she should give me a solo 
chance too? And just think, Mi- 
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chael, of the wonderful tour? That 
man whom she sent about his busi- 
ness was Justin Carnorthy—the 
great impresario.” 

“By George, Moira, when you first 
sat down at that piano I felt as if 
it were a big bear that might swal- 
low you, and you so little beside it. 
But when you played, I thought to 
myself, bear it may be but it is eat- 
ing right out of her hand for all. I 
drew my first easy breath, though, 
when they applauded and I knew 
you had them coming. Weren’t 
you afraid? At first I mean?” 

They were passing through a lit- 
tle park, scarcely more than a play- 
ground. By a mutual impulse they 
sat down on a bench. For a few 
minutes they sat in wordless happi- 
ness in the clear night. Moira 
mused aloud. 

“Afraid? No, not really, Mi- 
chael. For somehow I knew before- 
hand that I should succeed. Why 
I should be so sure I don’t know, 
except that all day I heard singing 
in my ears the wind on the heath.” 

Michael looked down at her puz- 
zled. “Now, what does a city girl 
like you know about the heath, 
Moira?” 

“Nothing at all,” she laughed 
dreamily. “But as a little girl some- 
where I read a line, something like 
this, ‘Sun, Moon and Stars—and al- 
ways a wind on the heath.’ Just 
a line from a book it was but with 
it my spirits always went up and 
up. Often I sit at the window on 
the floor where I cannot see the 
chimneys and the clotheslines and 
I gaze up into the little framed 
square of sky. I hear the wind 
singing and pretend it is the wind 
on the heath. And with the wind 
my troubles fly away.” 

His arm had dropped naturally 
about her shoulders and he nodded 
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at the rapt face upturned to the 
moonlight. Very steady and under- 
standing was Michael Shamy as 
many a poor derelict caught within 
the meshes of the law had found. 

“Yes. "Twas all there as you 
played. And though you’ve never 
seen your heath, dear, you shared it 
this night. As always it is of what 
we haven't got that we give most.” 

“Oh,” she cried eagerly. “That's 
what my Daddy used to say. Last 
night I knew they felt it, the wind, 
for their hearts were in their dear 
faces. To-night the faces were cold, 
at first, like masks, as I peeked out 
from behind the curtain before it 
all began, but I knew what they all 
wanted, just to leave themselves in 
their rows of chairs and feel the 
wind on the heath. So I tried and 
somehow I knew they were lifting 
their faces to the wind. Am I crazy, 
Michael?” 


“No,” the man’s face was wistful. 
“I know they felt it, as I felt it, 


Moira dear. And like me even if 
they never get their heart’s desire, 
they have been within sight of the 
promised land and that is some- 
thing.” 

“Ah, but you will have your 
heart’s desire, Michael. Why should 
you not? You will have your mo- 
ment of triumph when the wind of 
the heath is on your cheek and the 
world lies in the hollow of your big 
hand.” 

“Tis not the moment I speak of.” 
The tones were stubborn, and with- 
out warning strong arms swept 
around her hungrily. “It’s far 
rather I would have your little hand 
in my big one than the world itself,” 
he whispered hungrily. 

At the yearning in his voice, 
Moira crashed down from the 
heights. “Oh, Michael, but you 
mustn’t want me, for I am as one 
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running a race. Love cannot be 
picked up to delay me as the golden 
apple that turned Atlanta from her 
goal.” 

He released her, rose with white 
set face and strode a few feet away 
on the gravel path. She gazed after 
him trembling. Presently he turned 
and came back to the bench. He 
spoke gently. 

“Forget it, Moira, for I spoke out 
of turn. This is your night and I 
would not have a thought of me 
mar it for if ever girl deserved her 
success it is little Moira Levishawn. 
And it isn’t Michael Shamy that 
would expect her to toss away suc- 
cess after these long hard years for 
the heart of a poor devil of a law- 
yer. It’s not within reason.” 

Moira’s eyes filled. “Oh, I’m not 
good enough for you, Michael,” she 
protested sorrowfully, “and as for 
success I am still only on the thresh- 
old though it’s true that the door is 
just a tiny crack open for about the 
toe of my slipper.” 

“That is enough,” prophesied Mi- 
chael positively. 


x * x 


The months that followed proved 
Michael right. Moira Levishawn 
was not hailed as a genius but the 
consistent praises of the critics as 
she followed in the wake of the 
great contralto indicated a steady 
progress in the world of music. 
From city to city she mailed back 
the little press notices to Michael 
and these he read faithfully to the 
neighbors at the Splinters, mount- 
ing from his humble abode on the 
second floor over the dry-cleaners 
up and up until all had shared in 
the good news. 

“She'll be that grand, though, 
she’ll never come back here nor 
have ought to do with the likes of 

















us,” spoke Mrs. Delany, although 
little believing her own words. She 
was one of the admiring group gath- 
ered around him on an April eve- 
ning. 

“Ah, but you’re wrong there,” 
said Michael, “for I’ve a letter here 
that she and the great Madame 
have finished their tour and are due 
in Chicago this very night. It’s a 
surprise I’ve been keeping for you.” 

“And she'll come back here to 
the Splinters?” asked the bold-eyed 
girl skeptically. 

“Not to stay, for Madame Vonnes- 
ka wishes her near her for frequent 
practice, so Moira says she will have 
to give up her rooms which she has 
kept all this time. But she'll be 
over the first thing to see us all.” 

“Think of that now. Say, Johnny 
Olson, stop yer yelling a minute will 
ye?” called his mother. “Moira is 
coming back.” 

“Pyper, evenin’ pyper,” Johnny 
was vocalizing as he ascended the 
stairs. “All about the train wreck, 
Ma.” 

Michael Shamy seized a paper, 
read hastily and with stricken face 
but no word was off down the steps 
three at a time. 

More slowly Mrs. Olson read 
aloud the headlines and list of the 
injured in the paper which he had 
cast aside. 

“And to think that I said she’d 
never come back here no more,” 
mourned Mrs. Delany, “bad cess to 
me for a prophet of evil.” 


* * * 


Moira Levishawn awoke to a 
world of searing pain. White 
capped nurses stepped softly, giv- 
ing release when it became too un- 
bearable until weak but once more 
conscious she began to wonder. 
They answered all her questions 
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readily. Train wreck just outside 
of the city they said. Madame Von- 
neska? All right, it seemed except 
for nervous shock. There were the 
flowers she sent daily. What was 
the matter with her hands? Why 
the enormous bandages? This they 
answered most readily of all. Pretty 
badly cut but doing well. Must 
sleep now. The doctor had forbid- 
den visitors. 

She sighed and slept. Her body 
was one vast sensation of weari- 
ness, all pervading weariness. 
There was nothing to do but rest. 
All they did for her was vague and 
far off as if to some one else. They 
had told her Michael Shamy came 
daily and there was comfort in this 
although she said nothing. 

But later there came a day when 
her mind took up once more the 
thread of existence and she again 
asked questions. Her hands? Do- 
ing splendidly, she was told. And 
again the next day, still clearer, she 
asked when she might see Michael. 
Very soon now. Her hands? Could 
not be doing any better, they an- 
swered cheerfully and she was sat- 
isfied. She was to see Michael to- 
morrow. His violets stood there on 
the dresser dearer to her than Ma- 
dame’s roses by which they were 
overshadowed. There was a feeling 
of spring in the air that came lazily 
through the slightly opened win- 
dow. Peace after pain. It was al- 
most time for the doctor’s daily visit 
and she heard his voice outside her 
closed door. Low and confidential 
but clearly through the open tran- 
som she heard the words. 

“She will have to know very 
soon. She is strong enough now I 
think.” 

“Yes. 
self?” 


Shall you tell her your- 
The voice was that of the 


head nurse. 
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A chill swept over Moira’s heart. 
The voice moved on but she was 
deaf to all but the suffocation of 
fear that was upon her. She looked 
at the swathings. Oh, if she could 
tear one off with the other hand 
but both were wrapped. Why had 
it been so long? Why had she never 
seen them? Why—? 

The doctor and the nurse re- 
turned to find her in a frenzy tear- 
ing at the gauze with her teeth. 

And so to Moira Levishawn came 
the end of the world. 

Somehow they told her and some- 
how she guessed. They attempted 
to soothe her but would not allow 
her to see. Their words were spo- 
ken in the kindest tones, something 
about its being absolutely neces- 
sary, so badly mangled, the third 
and fourth on the left hand,—only 
to the first joint of the little finger 
on the right, said the doctor trying 
to minimize. Out of it all Moira re- 
membered the one word. Her de- 
spair echoed along the corridors. 

“ONLY! Oh, God, ONLY!” 

There was no further outbreak. 
A little dark head turned from 
them on the pillow. A little body 
lay rigid and tense. 

Realization would not come. Hal- 
lucination followed anguish. She 
heard the words, “out of the depths 
have I cried unto Thee.” Where 
did they come from? Oh, yes, the 
little church where she had gone to 
hear the vesper music. There had 
been a deep voiced old clergyman 
whose reading of the Psalms had 
been like organ tones. At the time 
she had not noticed but now, “out 
of the depths,” yes, depths,—“have 
I cried unto Thee.” To whom? But 
her bewildered soul found no an- 


swer. 
Hours passed. 
“She cannot stand this,” said a 
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voice above her. “She must have 
rest.” 

And pitying science gave its gift 
of oblivion. 

She awoke to Michael Shamy’s 
tender gaze upon her. Michael’s 
big hand was gently stroking her 
hair. 

“You know?” she asked dully. 

“Yes, Moira, we all knew—from 
the first. They wouldn’t let me see 
you before,” he added. 

“It is all over—for me, Michael, 
of course.” 

It was his eyes, not hers, that 
filled. There was nothing to be said 
and being Michael he said nothing. 
She scarcely noted the incessant 
stroking of her hair, lying passive 
beneath his touch. 

“The big Madame phones about 
you every day,” he said in an effort 
to break through her listlessness. 

“Yes, I know,” she replied me- 
chanically. 

“She is going back to Europe 
soon. Says she has had enough of 
this country but is coming to visit 
you before she sails, if you will let 
her.” 

“She may as well. It is no mat- 
ter,” said the indifferent voice. 

The big fellow tried other topics 
but without success. The doctor 
had told him to talk about anything 
except her accident, but at sight of 
the great dark eyes burning in the 
wan face he threw aside instructions 
and talked as his heart bade. 

“Moira, come back to us at the 
Splinters. The heart of us all is 
breaking for little Moira of the top 
story front.” 

“No, Michael.” Her voice was a 
whisper of despair. “If I could but 
go back as before but—one never 
goes back—only on and on to, I 
don’t know what.” 

He rose tense-lipped. With trem- 

















bling hands he took a package from 
the table and began to unwrap it. 
She watched without interest. 

“See, here is a pie that Mrs. 
Burke sent you, Moira, for she said 
she knew they would starve you 
here. Goodness knows what these 
whitecaps would say to it. Better 
hide it or they’ll probably steal it 
for their own table on the excuse 
that it is too heavy a diet. If they 
ever ate one of Mrs. Burke’s pies 
they’d know it was heavy.” 

Moira seemed scarcely listening. 
He went on desperately cheerful. 
“And Johnny Olson sent you an 
orange. Moira dear, I happen to 
know that Johnny bought this with 
pennies pretty hardly earned. A lot 
of love in that orange.” 

“Thank him, Michael.” 

“And Moira, here is something 
that maybe you will understand 
better than I. It is from that black- 
haired girl, you know the kid on 
the fourth with the bad eyes who 
worries her mother so racing the 
streets?” He held up for Moira to 
see a half-used eyebrow pencil. 
“She said for me to teli you this 
particularly—that she has gone to 
work in the biscuit factory.” 

Moira’s eyes filled with tears. 
“Poor child. Yes, I understand, 
Michael. How good they all are.” 

“And here is a little poem from 
Tim Babcock. His last invention 
has succeeded and Tim’s wife has 
come back to him. He told me, did 
Tim, that it was the turning point 
for him. He never knew where it 
came from until you were hurt and 
in her excitement his mother told 
him. He has memorized it and 
wants you to have it now.” 

He set it on the table by the wa- 
ter pitcher and from her bed Moira 
read it idly,—then gave a laugh so 
bitter that Michael winced. 
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The color surged into her white 
face. “Listen, Michael! I wonder 
that Tim Babcock didn’t burn the 
thing that night when he came 
home and found it. ‘If you can 
meet with Triumph and Disaster 
and treat those two impostors just 
the same.’ And I so blithely gave 
that to Tim in his black hour. He 
should have torn it into shreds. 
Disaster? What did I know then 
about Disaster?” 

“Don’t, Moira,” he pleaded while 
she mocked. 

“‘If you can see the things you 
gave your life to—broken—and 
stoop to build ’em up with worn- 
out tools.” What if the tools are 
broken too? Tell me that, Michael? 
With what then do we build?” The 
sobs that had lain in wait for twen- 
ty-four hours overtook her as she 
sank back to her pillows. 

The big fellow broke. “Moira, 
darling,” he whispered on his knees 
with his face in the covers beside 
her. “Can you not take the heart 
of Michael Shamy for your last gift 
from the Splinters? Let his hands 
be the tools? Let him work for you 
that has loved you for so long? 
Come back to us—to me!” 

The bandaged hands fumbled 
over his hair. “Michael, I can’t. 
Don’t feel so badly for me. It is 
only the useless scraps that remain 
of my life. I should be taking all 
and giving nothing. I that refused 
the gift of your love when I thought 
that Triumph was mine. I who 
wanted to give the world so much 
have now nothing. Nothing, even, 
for the friends at the Splinters.” 

“And is it nothing, dear, that you 
have for them? Is it nothing that 
Tim’s feet are now set on the road 
to success and that you turned the 
tide for him when he was all but 
ready to end it all? Is it nothing 
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that you brought a vision to that 
wayward one whose feet were set 
towards the quicksands? That Mrs. 
Olson now has stopped her gadding 
to the movies and takes in washings 
to give little Johnny music lessons 
and because of that the old man 
has stopped his liquor and his beat- 
ings? It’s the poor lessons Johnny 
is getting, though, from an old maid 
who cracks him over the knuckles 
when he makes a mistake, he says.” 

“Oh,” gasped Moira, “she will 
make him hate music. He should 
have a good teacher?” 

“Sure he should,” agreed Michael 
promptly. “And who better than 
the one who taught him to hear the 
beauty of it in the first place?” 

“But Michael,” Moira relapsed in- 
to despair. “I should ruin your life 
and I couldn’t bear that. You are 
headed for the heights I thought I 
should sometime reach. You will 
net always be of the Splinters.” 

Michael spoke very quietly. 

“Yes, Moira, I shall always be of 
the Splinters, in a sense at least. 
Even before I took you home that 
night—your big night—I had de- 
cided. You remember the suit I 
won for the poor widow whose man 
had been killed by the Metro? 
Their lawyer sent for me the next 
day and offered me a big salary to 
enter his firm. I was tempted and 
the old boy himself whispered to 
me that little Moira would be a fit- 
ting prize for a successful corpora- 
tion lawyer. But I put it all aside 
for them.” 

“That is like you,” murmured the 
girl. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to be conceited, 
Moira, or to pose as a deliverer for I 
shall be getting to the top some day 
only by a longer way, the way of 
service to my people—our people at 
the Splinters and all over the city. 
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It’s easy for the rich to send down 
their money and their paid settle- 
ment workers, but Moira, all they’re 
starving for after all is just friend- 
ship. Come with me, dear. I'll give 
of service and you of the beauty of 
life to our own people.” 

She watched him without sign of 
comprehending. As he finished the 
thin white lids crept over the burn- 
ing eyes. 

“Oh, I’ve tired you,” he whispered 
remorsefully. He watched her ten- 
derly as she lay inert. 

Moira slept the borderland sleep 
of the weary who see visions. She 
dreamed of scenes at the Splinters, 
of her mother and father, of the 
shimmer of the lake from the studio 
of the great teacher. Again she 
lived that first great night in the 
hall of music. Against her eyes 
pressed those white spots that were 
faces. Etched at first against the 
darkness of the dim hall they grad- 
ually faded and dissolved into a 
dark field with the sun setting blood 
red over a distant hill. She felt her 
way in the blackness around her 
when she saw two figures against 
the blood red sun dancing. Danc- 
ing? No, fighting. Without know- 
ing how, she was coming closer to 
them. They wore masks and gro- 
tesquely their shadows waged a 
shadow combat. 

Who were they? 
they? She must find out. 
known them, it seemed. 

Suddenly and as clearly as if their 
caps bore names she recognized 
them for TRIUMPH and DISAS- 
TER. She stumbled hastily toward 
them. She must separate them. 
But they were both so much alike 
that she could not keep track of 
which one was besting the other in 
their struggle against the blood red 
sun, when from nowhere at all ap- 


What were 
She had 

















THE TWO IMPOSTORS 


peared a giant at whose approach 
they disappeared like puppets jerk- 
ing on a string. The giant wore the 
features of Michael. And with him 
then she trod the darkened way to 
the summit of the hill where a wind, 
cool and sweet, struck softly against 
her cheek. 

“Oh, Michael, the wind on the 
heath!” she exclaimed joyously, as 
she crossed the borderland of vi- 
sion. How natural it seemed that 
he should turn toward her from the 
window where his broad shoulders 
blocked solid against a red sunset. 

“Moira, what is it?” His voice 
was huskily anxious but there was 
a new expression on her face. She 
was sitting up against her pillows 
and her voice hushed and awed him. 

“Michael, tell me truly. How did 
I treat Triumph the night I had it, 
or thought it was mine?” 

He answered steadily, looking in- 
to the deep pools of her eyes. 

“You were your own sweet self, 
thinking somewhat of the wonder 
and glory of it all, but mostly of 
what you would give. I cannot say 
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now your exact words but they had 
to do with the wind on the heath 
that you had never seen and wanted 
to give to the world through your 
music.” 

“Then it is all right, Michael,” 
and quiet peace filled her tones. “If 
I must treat them both the same 
and I have anything to give of the 
beauty of life—” 

“But Moira darling, what of me? 
Have I no place in your life?” 

“Twas a dream I had, Michael, 
that I will tell you of sometime. In 
it was the wind on the heath and it 
made things clear that you were try- 
ing to tell me. I can still give but 
instead of big unknown audiences 
it will be the small dear ones that 
will not change—so much.” 

Again he whispered. “But, Moira, 
what of me?” 

In her answer was the old sparkle 
of tenderness and joy. 

“Do you think that I could take 
the message and refuse the gift of 
the messenger? I could not live 
without that last gift from the 
Splinters, the heart of Michael.” 











THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. CHARITY IN GREEK 


*“*7 WAS still running when a fresh 
alarm brought me to a stand- 

still with a thumping heart. I saw 
a figure leap with great rapidity be- 
hind the trunk of a pine. From 
trunk to trunk the creature flitted 
like a deer ... unlike any man I had 
ever seen, stooping almost double as 
it ran. At last, to my wonder and 
confusion, he came forward, threw 
himself on his knees and held out 
his clasped hands in supplication. 

“At that I once more stopped. 

“I could now see that he was 
a white man like myself but his 
skin, wherever it was exposed, was 
burned by the sun; even his lips 
were black. Of all the beggarmen 
that I had seen or fancied, he was 
the chief for raggedness. 

“Were you shipwrecked? I 
cried. 

“ ‘Nay, mate,’ said he, ‘marooned.’ 

“TI had heard the word, and I knew 
it stood for a horrible kind of pun- 
ishment common enough among the 
buccaneers, in which the offender is 
put ashore with a little powder and 
shot, and left behind on some deso- 
late and distant island.” 


Such is the account—in an ab- 
breviated version—of Ben Gunn, 
“poor Ben Gunn, who hadn’t spoke 
with a Christian for three years,” 
taken from Treasure Island. Ma- 
rooning, however, was not confined 
to modern buccaneers; the royal 
buccaneers of early Greece were not 
above it. Let Ulysses describe how 
he served one of his shipmates and 
allies. 


“ODYSSEUS 


“This is the sea encircled, sacred 
isle 
Of Lemnos and along this rocky 
shore 
We bore the outcast to the wilder- 
ness; 
And I, Odysseus, 
Headed the enterprise that shipped 
him here, 
And left him in the sheltered cave 
above 
Nine years ago. 
Dost thou see the signs 
Of human habitation?” 


“NEOPTOLEMUS 


“No, an empty cave.” 


“ODYSSEUS 
“No trace of food?” 
“NEOPTOLEMUS 


“A heap of leaves—and ah! a wood- 
en cup, 
Rough and unhandy. Nay, what 
have we here? 
Old rags, still warm and thick with 
clotted blood.” 


“ODYSSEUS 


“It is his lair: 
away.” 


and he’s not far 


“CHorvus LEADER 


“What a life! 











Nor friend, nor helper near—friend- 
less, alone, 

How can he bear it? 
dwells a man— 
Perchance one born to riches—now 

alone, 
Deserted, stalled and bedded like a 
beast. 


Here there 


The only soul 
To greet the bitter groanings of his 
grief 
Is mocking Echo, faint and far 
away.” 


Less fortunate than old Ben 
Gunn, who could run so fleetly, 
Philoctetes, with an infected foot, 
could only crawl on all fours after 
his food. An old comrade of Her- 
cules, Philoctetes was one of the 
captains who had sailed against 
Troy. But, bitten by a sacred ser- 
pent of Chryse, his wound had be- 
come so noisome and his outcries 
so disturbing that the practical 
Ulysses (Odysseus) undisturbed by 
any: sense of decency, had deter- 
mined to desert him as undesirable 
cargo. The nine weary years spent 
by Philoctetes on Lemnos, however, 
had been just as unfruitful for the 
besiegers of Troy. Then, at last, 
they heard the prophecy that the 
city might only be won by a son of 
Achilles armed with the bow of 
Hercules. As this famous weapon 
had been bequeathed to Philoctetes, 
the play of Sophocles opens when 
Ulysses brings Neoptolemus to steal 
from the wretched Philoctetes the 
bow with its charmed arrows which 
was his only support. 

Until one reads of gentlemen— 
and heroes—coolly planning such 
dirty deeds, one forgets how com- 
pletely Roman justice and Chris- 
tian chivalry reversed moral values. 
But, though Achilles could mutilate 
the body of a noble enemy, his son 
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is revulsed by the plot disclosed by 
Ulysses. 


“NEOPTOLEMUS 
“But is not all of it a pack of lies?” 
“ODYSSEUS 


“Nay, necessary, boy; but necessary. 
The little shameless thrift we use 
to-day 
Earns us the life of honor and re- 
nown 
We shall be called the saviors of 
the State.” 


As chivalry has rarely ruled in 
politics, there we have the first but 
not the last apology for opportu- 
nism. So plausible did Ulysses 
make his arguments that Neoptole- 
mus accedes to them. He promises 
Philoctetes to take him on board 
his ship and while the wretched suf- 
ferer sleeps in exhaustion after a 
paroxysm of pain, seizes the bow 
and arrows. 


“PHILOCTETES 
“By all thy Father’s Gods I suppli- 
cate . 
Give me the bow—the bow. The 
bow’s my life—” 
“NEOPTOLEMUS 
“Some dreadful pity beats within 
my breast 
Since first I saw this man—” 


“PHILOCTETES 


“My child, my child 


Avoid the shame of it! Leave that 
to those 
Who live by theft. Ah, give me 


back the bow—” 
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And Neoptolemus did. In spite of 
all Ulysses’ threats, the boy re- 
turned the bow; the “dreadful pity” 
for his neighbor had surged too 
strong in his heart. Taking honor 
for his creed he ends on as fine a 
note of faith as was ever voiced in 
later centuries. 


“NEOPTOLEMUS 


“The name of Zeus 

Shall ne’er be sullied by an act of 
mine 

That stands on treason. 

But this I know—that deeds of 
righteousness 

Alone bring honor; honor is suc- 
cess; 

And ever had I liefer fail than 
blush. 

Some God will aid us yet!” 


“PHILOCTETES 


“Oh, comrade, hush! 
Behold on high a newer divinity 
Compels the worship both of heart 
and knee.” 


It is Hercules, come to the aid of 
his friends. No tragedy is this of 
Sophocles; for once the gods are 
propitious to the protagonists of 
drama. Hercules declares that 
Philoctetes and Achilles’ son will be 
the champions of Troy and that the 
marooned sufferer will return cured 
and triumphant to his sire. 


Street Scene.— There are so 
many interesting angles to Street 
Scene that our typewriter has be- 
gun to click indecisively when try- 
ing to determine which should be 
given first emphasis. The group 
play is becoming a definite product 
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II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 











“But, look ye, lay no hand on things 

divine; 

And when ye slay the Trojan, 
spare the shrine. 

Men come and go but Zeus doth 
reign on high 

Religion lives and knows not how 
to die.” 


Unless our scant knowledge mis- 
leads us, Philoctetes is the only in- 
stance in Greek literature of charity 
towards one’s neighbor. Family 
pride and wifely duty animated the 
sacrifices of Antigone and Alcestis 
but simple, unquestioning charity 
had little place in a civilization that 
could dispose of baby girls with as 
little compunction as kittens. The 
son of Achilles is the Bayard of the 
Iliad. Philoctetes is the most poign- 
ant picture of pitiful human mis- 
ery in the great tragedies; the Sel- 
kirk and Crusoe—and Ben Gunn— 
of the classics. 

Passed over by Gilbert Murray, 
the translation we have quoted is 
the one published this winter by 
Mr. John Jay Chapman, written he 
assures us by neither scholar nor 
poet but by an elderly gentleman 
seeking an agreeable pastime. 
Though its verse may suffer in 
comparison with Stevenson’s prose, 
yet Mr. Chapman’s version of Soph- 
ocles loses none of his drama. It 
were well if all gentlemen, young 
or old, spent their leisure so profit- 
ably. 





and contribution of our century. 
Popular among the Greek drama- 
tists, it lacked appeal to the Eliza- 
bethans who demanded a hero. The 
nineteenth century saw its revival in 
Germany, France and Norway, pri- 
marily for social reform and propa- 





































ganda. Here we owe its develop- 
ment to the impressionists. O’Neill 
gave us an unhallowed cross section 
of farm life in Desire Under the 
Elms; and to the snip-snap of type- 
writers, the rasping of jazz and the 
clanging of steel we have been 
served innumerable modernistic va- 
riations of life in the city. Out of 
this welter of noise and foul lan- 
guage there have emerged two such 
outstanding dramas as Porgy and 
Street Scene. Mr. Elmer Rice, the 
author of the latter, has served his 
time with mechanistic drama. The 
Adding Machine was produced some 
years ago and The Subway, written 
in the same period, is now being 
played in town at an ambitious Lit- 
tle Theater. 

In Street Scene, Mr. Rice, discard- 
ing impressionism, is completely 
realistic. But his realism is re- 
deemed and dignified by a theme of 
universal implication. To spend an 
evening in front of an ordinary flat 
house; to follow the story of its ten- 
ants for twenty-four hours might 
often be amusing or sad or exciting 
but no matter how carefully and 
truthfully the tenants were shown 
us, such a production could have no 
lasting value unless the scenes pre- 
sented served to illustrate some co- 
ordinating purpose. The impres- 
sionists use a broadly drawn char- 
acter to represent a social group; 
the greater realists make use of 
types but so finely shaded that each 
becomes a living individual. There 
is always the danger of permitting 
the detail to monopolize the inter- 
est. It is well to remember this dif- 
ficulty to appreciate how success- 
fully Mr. Rice has surmounted it. 

His play opens on a hot summer’s 
evening on the stoop of a flat house 
that we took for granted was some- 
where in the west forties or fifties. 
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It is on the borderline between any 
definite racial or social quarter. A 
grade above what is known as a 
“tenement,” its dingy brown stone 
front unites Jew and Christian, Ger- 
mans, Russians, Italians, Scandina- 
vians and Irish in intimate proxim- 
ity. Mr. Rice has staged his own 
play, and its verisimilitude to life 
to the smallest detail is almost 
startling—the boy on skates, the 
shuffling gaited janitress, Queenie, 
the dingy woolly dog in a harness. 
But because all these insignificant 
bits of characterization are a legiti- 
mate and helpful part of the larger 
design, Street Scene is rescued from 
being merely photographic. 

It is an everyday group of peo- 
ple, we are shown, doing everyday 
things but around them hover the 
forces of love and hate, of life and 
death. “It’s not what you do that 
matters so much,” says little Rose 
Maurrant at the end, “it’s what you 
are.” Drab lives inclose souls that 
are both great and small. Out of 
the pitiful tragedy that engulfs her 
Mother and Father, Rose’s soul 
emerges, bravely struggling. In the 
fire of that cruel moment, she sees 
the flicker of a great truth. Even 
in the confines of a crowded family, 
of a crowded flat house, of a 
crowded office, of a crowding city, 
each soul! must be a citadel to itself. 
No enemy can wreck that citadel 
unless we first open the gates; and 
when we fail to build up for our- 
selves that city of interior peace 
then we must take the risk of the 
conquered and depend on our neigh- 
bors. 

“It was only because my Mother 
and Father were always needing 
somebody else so much that it hap- 
pened—always depending upon 
somebody else for what they ought 
to have inside themselves.” 
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In other well-worn words, the king- 
dom of God lies within us. The 
cast of Street Scene is so good that 
one can only comment upon its per- 
fect whole and Mary Servoss and 
Erin O’Brien-Moore in particular.— 
At the Playhouse. 


SERENA BLANDISH.—Having added 
adequately to his income—as Miss 
Blandish might phrase it—by ex- 
ploiting the inelegancies of urban 
life, Mr. Jed Harris has now turned 
to the refinements of coronetted cul- 
ture. In turning he has proven his 
flair for sensing and sustaining a 
distinctive atmosphere which is the 
highest art in stage production. 
Broadway and The Front Page may 
represent low life but they did not 
represent a low level of ability. 
Not content with this profitable 
form of success, Mr. Harris has now 
ventured to risk both profits and 
reputation on one of the most slip- 
pery of experiments—sophisticated 
nonsense. 

Serena Blandish, adapted from 
the novel, is the fable of the maiden 
of humble degree who seeks fortune 
and a husband. But, as Martin, the 
butler, the magi of worldly wisdom 
discovers, she is not the proper ma- 
terial for success for she has never 
rightly determined in her own 
mind, of what success consists. 
Transported, through the hazard of 
a chance encounter, for a month’s 
visit to Mayfair, Serena finds her- 
self in the spacious grandeur of the 
Countess Flor di Folio’s salon. The 
Countess is a gregarious hostess. 
She caresses a marmoset on her 
sleeve; a caged flamingo graces the 
roof of her limousine; powdered 
lackeys bear flamboyant macaws 
aloft through her drawing room or 
present her with little dogs couched 
on crimson cushions. The pet pea- 
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cock dies the night of Serena’s dé- 
but—an ominous portent. The only 
member of the menagerie who in- 
terests Serena is Edgar, the hand- 
some idler who is to be married to 
the Princess, to console her for the 
loss of her best Pekingese on her 
yachting trip. 

Into this tired, exotic, restless 
phantasmagoria, trips Serena de- 
murely interrogative. Martin gives 
her all the sound advice possible 
but at the end of her month, she is 
just where she started. She has 
persuaded a millionaire centenarian 
to take a fourth wife but—he there- 
upon elopes with an American. She 
has compromised her reputation by 
lunching alone with a peer in his 
chambers and has been kissed for 
it. She has accepted the loan of a 
diamond ring and then lost it. Not 
until her last moment in Mayfair 
did the diamond merchant actually 
propose marriage. Serena had de- 
cided that she would never hear the 
sound of those magic syllables. 
She curtsies to the floor in grate- 
ful reverence but does she accept 
the golden opportunity once of- 
fered? That we must leave you to 
discover if you are susceptible to 
graceful foolery. 

We must add for your encour- 
agement that the settings are in the 
best vein of Robert Edmond Jones; 
that the cast—as is essential for 
brilliant, casual nonsense—is of the 
ripest experience. The Countess is 
a lady of no less distinction than 
Constance Collier. The butler is A. 
E. Matthews. The bored but ob- 
servant peer is most capitally played 
by Henry Daniell; the diamond 
merchant by Clarence Derwent. 
And Serena—Serena is Ruth Gor- 
don, last seen as the newly married 
stenographer of Saturday’s Chil- 
dren. That is the final triumph of 
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Mr. Harris’s casting perspicacity. 
Miss Gordon is quaint but childish- 
ly unconscious; she is ingenuous 
but not insipid. She is direct in her 
attack but aloof in her charm. She 
has that same intangible appeal 
that hovers over the whole perform- 
ance, of beguiling unreality. Per- 
sonally, we found Serena Blandish 
a much more piquant form of di- 
version than Holiday but we hesi- 
tate to recommend it except to our 
intimates, so highly individualized 
is the spirit of comedy. All real 
nonsense is the fruit of wisdom. 
There is no mean store of worldly 
wisdom to be gained in following 
the adventures of Miss Blandish 
though she would not profit by 
them. “What a soldier of fortune 
is every young girl!” breathed Se- 
rena at the start. She proved it 
when, in spite of Martin, she chose 
at the end the road of high romance. 
—At the Morosco Theater. 


THE MARRIAGE Bep.—Of no in- 
trinsic importance, this play de- 
serves attention inasmuch as it 
proves that we are developing a 
counter philosophy to the individ- 
ualism that characterized the begin- 
ning of the century. We are be- 
coming more social minded. Al- 
though the author of The Marriage 
Bed is a man, he has put his phi- 
losophy into the mouth of a wom- 
an. When Mary Boyd is told by 
her mother and sister that her hus- 
band is unfaithful, she admits that 
she knows all about it. When her 
husband is driven by his conscience 
to confession and asks when she in- 
tends to procure her divorce, she 
says she has no intention of getting 
one; that it would ruin her busi- 
ness. 

“What business?” 

“Our family,” says Mary. 
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She points out to George that she 
has worked quite as hard at home 
as he has at the office and that she 
considers the contract of their mar- 
riage as something larger and more 
enduring than a passionate adven- 
ture. She declares his confession 
was cowardly and caddish and that 
if she can play her part, so can he 
without further reference to the 
other woman. Even when George 
definitely leaves her, Mary remains 
adamant. It is noteworthy that the 
audience endorses her attitude, no- 
ticeably so in a scene between the 
two women when Mary routs her 
adversary and shows her the door. 
The author, however, has not held 
to his course with his main thesis. 
It happens to be a much divorced 
family; Mary’s mother and father 
have had their own scandal and 
when Mary’s little sister elopes 
with a married man, Mary’s high 
resolve falters. She offers John a 
divorce. 

In the end it is the old story—of 
dissatisfaction with his new life 
and jealousy of another man taking 
his place that drives George home. 
But the door, at all events, was still 
open. Mary had not banged it shut © 
and gone to Reno. Perhaps it is 
kindest to believe that it is wounded 
ideals that send other women out 
there. But after the second and 
third shifting of parents there can 
be very little idealism left for the 
children. America, it would seem, 
is beginning to admit that marriage 
involves broader responsibilities 
than the pursuit of happiness. We 
know of one young girl who, dur- 
ing her adolescence, saw each of her 
parents remarry three times. Is 
the American family to remain a 
reality or a joke? The following 


comment—in the vernacular—from 
a professional paper, seems fairly 
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typical of the audiences at The 
Marriage Bed: “A newspaperman 
at the first night said the story of 
The Marriage Bed is his own. Only 
that mug is being divorced, despite 
the kids.” 

Ann Davis as Mary Boyd, and 
Allan Dinehart as George, shoulder 
most of the weight of the cast be- 
tween them. Mr. Dinehart does a 
very good piece of work but it is dif- 
ficult even for that popular actor to 
gain much sympathy for his rdle as 
the husband. What chiefly strikes 
one about the rest of the play is the 
extraordinary exhibition of bad 
manners and plain rudeness in the 
rest of Mary’s family. We can only 
trust that it is not supposed to be 
typical of suburban life in general. 
—At the Booth Theater. 


S. S. GLencairnn.—Is poetry de- 
pendent upon external beauty or is 
it pulsating in every rhythm of hu- 
man life? What lyricism can there 
be in the rough speech and rude mo- 
tions of a freighter’s crew? Yet 
somewhere in the four plays that 
compose this cycle of the seamen 
on a tramp steamer, there is con- 
cealed a vein of that mysterious 
quality, so universal and so pro- 
foundly true that when we meet it 
we call it poetry—knowing no bet- 
ter name. It is the glint of eternal 
wisdom. An alchemist of human 
nature, the poet finds beauty in the 
baser elements of life. As Strachey 
says of Bacon: 


“It is probably always disastrous 
not to be a poet. The same cause 
which made Bacon write perfect 
prose brought about his worldly and 
spiritual ruin. His imagination, 
with all its magnificence, was in- 
sufficient; it could not see into the 
heart of things.” 
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There is a certainty that O'Neill 
saw deep into the heart of those 
men we come to know in Bound 
East for Cardiff and In the Zone; 
Smitty, the gentleman gone bad; 
Driscoll, the big Irishman, and 
Yank. The tragedy of Olson’s be- 
trayal in The Long Voyage Home is 
so exasperatingly tragic that we can 
never trust ourselves to sit through 
it. There are very few one-act 
plays that can close on such mo- 
ments of authentic and honest emo- 
tion as In the Zone and Bound East 
for Cardiff. Mr. E. J. Ballantine, 
who has directed all four plays, 
makes one feel in his Smitty, all 
the strength of his tradition—all 
the weakness of his soul. Possibly 
S. S. Glencairn could be as well 
produced uptown. We could not 
imagine it better done, nor in a bet- 
ter setting than it has at present.— 
At the Provincetown Playhouse. 


Gypsy.— 


“Your love is like a quicksand 
where men build, 

Day after day, bright palaces of 
years, 

Walling them in with music they 
have dreamed, 

Hanging them with dark tapestries 
of fears. 

And finding there when next they 
see your face 

No tower or image out of all that 
dream—” 


With this lyrical introduction on 
the program, Gypsy opens rather 
prosaically with a clandestine em- 
brace on a divan. It is the home— 
with a kitchenette—of a young vio- 
linist and his wife in the Bohemia 
of West 18th Street. Gypsy is a 


young woman who must always be 
free—that is free and unfaithful. 























Her husband, David, is ideal as 
everything but a violinist. Gypsy 
is the first to admit that he is hand- 
some, young and attractive; a trust- 
ing husband, a passionate lover, an 
unselfish companion; yet she can- 
not resist random flirtations. She 
has the selfish honesty that does not 
bother to conceal them. She has 
also suffered the environment and 
possibly inherited taint of a man- 
hunting mother. There is rapid de- 
terioration and culminating wreck- 
age when the Mother elopes with a 
stray salesman and Gypsy deter- 
mines that her own indiscretions 
merit a lethal chamber. In the first 
version of the play, the telephone 
interrupts her self-extermination 
and she accepts an invitation to ruin 
a fourth man’s happiness. The crit- 
ics, however, greeted the resuscita- 
tion of Gypsy with so little enthu- 
siasm that it is said her creator has 
now killed her quite definitely. 
This description of Gypsy as a 
play does not sound very engaging 
but one must admit that Mr. Max- 
well Anderson is so much better 
than the average playwright and has 
managed to equip Gypsy with such 
plausibly contrived action and such 
lively lines and human characters 
that one can only regret he has 
squandered his mental ammunition 
on so tawdry a subject. The un- 
usual excellence of the cast also 
raises Gypsy considerably in inter- 
est. Mr. Lester Vail, who handled 
the returning officer on leave so un- 
forgettably in Mr. Charles Hopkins’s 
short-lived production of The Un- 
known Warrior, has imbued David 
with a haunting quality of nobility. 
Mary Young, as the wanton mother, 
endows the middle-aged siren with 
bounding and amusing vitality. 
The domestically inclined theatrical 
couple supply continuous comedy 
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as played by Wallace Ford and 
Ruth Findlay—the original Prince 
and Pauper. Curiously enough, 
Claiborne Foster, who has hitherto 
always been identified with parts 
of innocence, has been condemned 
to gain sympathy for Gypsy. Her 
delicacy of touch inclines to make 
Gypsy’s passionate excursions lack 
compulsion, but she answers exact- 
ly to the very delightful description 
given by David in Act L. of their 
first meeting and romance. 

Had Mr. Anderson imbibed a lit- 
tle more of the atmosphere of 
Thrums and a little less of Spoon 
River, we might have been the rich- 
er for an American Babbie. We can 
picture Mr. Anderson’s writhing at 
such sentimentality. All the same, 
the canny Scottish Babbie earned 
many pennies for years at her box 
office. We do not prophesy the 
same thriftiness in Gypsy.—At the 
Klaw Theater. 


On THE HicH Roap and THE 
LapyY FROM ALFAQUEQUE.—In this 
double bill, Miss Le Gallienne has 
gathered her tragedy from Russia 
and her comedy from Spain. In the 
squalid common room of the way-— 
side inn, Chekhov has assembled 
the misery of the world. So it 
seems in Miss Le Gallienne’s poign- 
ant production. Yet, we remember 
that Gorky’s Night Lodging, when 
produced here in Russian, con- 
tained more comedy than tragedy 
in its lines for the Russian members 
of the audience. It may be that 
cold and hunger and the gnawing 
craving for vodka are as acceptable 
as day and darkness to the Russian 
peasantry and merely part of their 
recognized background. 

The factory worker and the 
tramp are cheery in spite of the 
storm outside and the discomfort 
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of the dirty floor which is to be their 
bed. That they apparently have no 
supper does not halt the flow of 
their small talk, out of which as an 
overtone there emerges the pro- 
found tragedy of the ruined noble- 
man now reduced to begging a few 
pennies for the vodka that is con- 
suming him. The cause of his 
degradation is visualized in the sud- 
den apparition of the beautiful lady 
who takes refuge for a moment 
from the cold when her carriage 
spring is being mended. It is his 
wife who married only to betray 
him. Her heart is unmoved when 
she discovers his misery and she 
escapes again to her world of pleas- 
ure before the tramp can kill her. 
It is the tramp who throws his coat 
over the prostrate derelict. Of all 
the ugly bits of humanity in the inn, 
the soul of the beautiful lady was 
the ugliest. Egon Brecher is at his 
best as the tramp. Nazimova is the 
lady. On the High Road, is too pro- 
longed in action but the climax, 
when finally reached, is a real one. 

The Spanish comedy, translated 
by the Barkers is a merry trifle by 
Quintero. As it depends entirely 
for its laughs upon the characteriza- 
tion, it is doubtful if any but a 
company so used to playing up 
each other and trained to such easy 
teamwork as that of the Civic Rep- 
ertory could make it palatable en- 
tertainment to an American audi- 
ence. As the types presented are 
totally unfamiliar, the humor is 
bound to appear a bit forced and 
artificial. The spirit of comedy is 
unfortunately too national and lo- 
cal easily to bear transplanting. 
The Lady from Alfaqueque is a skit 
upon provincial pride. Although 


now a resident of Madrid this par- 
ticular lady can never forget the 
town of her birth, and to her a halo 
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of reflected glory encircles every 
worthless citizen of Alfaqueque. 
Her own home becomes completely 
congested with fellow Alfaque- 
quians and even after she has been 
convinced that all that hails from 
Alfaqueque is by no means gold, 
she slips back again into her old 
illusion. That is all there is in the 
two acts which might better have 
been condensed into one; but time 
is of little moment in Spain.—At 
the Civic Repertory Theater. 


House UNGUARDED.—This melo- 
drama has such a clever idea be- 
hind it that it leaves one regretful 
that it did not receive more expert 
treatment. Its three acts give three 
different explanations of the same 
tragedy; the first two, which seem 
quite plausible, are the versions 
imagined by two newspapermen; 
the last, which is wholly improbable 
is supposedly the truth. Act I. isa 
highly-flavored tale of a triangle in 
which the wife is guilty. Act II. 
makes the wife the victim of her in- 
discreet past and the victim of the 
present. Act III., by every canon 
of ingenuity and art should have 
provided an entirely new explana- 
tion of all the circumstantial evi- 
dence but instead the same old tri- 
angle is once more hashed up dif- 
fering from the others in only one 
angle. Now hash is always very 
well for one meal but not for two. 
Crimes of passion begin to pall at 
the third repetition. Having twice 
assisted at the concealment of the 
naval lieutenant and his subsequent 
shooting of the army colonel, we re- 
ly on Act III. for reassurance that 
the Canal Zone provides some fur- 
ther form of excitement than amor- 
ous dalliance with the navy. Here 
was fine opportunity for the adroit 
playwright. We rather hope this 




















“Ring and Book” retelling of a tale 
from varying viewpoints may again 
inspire some more nimble-witted 
authors. 

Laid in the Army Post in Pana- 
ma, each act of House Unguarded 
is prefaced by discussion between 
two reporters who are the best 
drawn and best acted characters in 
the play. Mr. Lester Lonergan, who 
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collaborated in the writing, plays 
the part of the thrice murdered 
colonel. Miss Shirley Warde, his 
wife, must have been trained at 
Hollywood; her embraces have the 
extenuated quality so precious to 
the camera. Her voice, however, 
would suggest her remaining in 
the silent drama.—At the Longacre 
Theater. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. April, 1928 


STRANGE INTERLUDE. — O’Neill’s 
study of a woman in her relation to 
three different men. A searching 
analysis of abnormal psychology 
which begins at 5 p. mM. with time 
off for dinner. Totally unsuited for 
any but an adult audience.—At the 
John Golden Theater. 


2. May 


SHow Boat.—Carries one back to 
old days on the Mississippi. It ca- 
ters to many tastes and has some 
real acting, some real music, glow- 
ing color, beautiful settings and not 
too much _ syncopation.—At_ the 
Ziegfeld Theater. 


3. November 


THE New Moon.—A thoroughly 
delightful operetta of New Orleans 
and the West Indies with the excite- 
ment of the French Revolution in 
the background. We can recom- 
mend it as having good music, good 
voices, and an interesting story 
with clean comedy.—At the Impe- 
rial Theater. 


CouraGE.—Miss Janet Beecher at 
her best in an engaging little com- 
edy with a remarkably able child 


actor as the youngest of her seven 
children. It is not, however, a play 
for children.—At the Ritz Theater. 


THE Front Pace.—A Jed Harris 
newspaper melodrama of the Crim- 
inal Courts Building in Chicago. 
Breathlessly swift in action and un- 
believably coarse in language. Ex- 
tremely well acted.—At the Times 
Square Theater. 


4. December 


LitTtLe AccipENT.—The ill-timed 
flippancy of the title and the first 
act develops into real emotion in 
Act II. which shows the waiting 
room of a maternity hospital. The 
last act is negligible. Not recom-— 
mended for theater parties.—At the 
Ambassador Theater. 


JEALOUSY.—In which Miss Fay 
Bainter and John Halliday carry off 
a French triangle all by themselves. 
A very competent exhibit of acting 
and play writing. Interesting but 
not savory.—At the Mazine Elliott 
Theater. 


5. January, 1929 
Tue Perrect ALisi1.—The most 


agreeable, amusing and interesting 
melodrama of the season from the 
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mellow pen of A. A. Milne. Can be 
safely guaranteed to afford amuse- 
ment to.almost any age and both 
sexes.—At the Charles Hopkins 
Theater. 


Ho.ipay.—By the author of Paris 
Bound, this amiable little comedy, 
thanks to Miss Hope Williams’s 
original charm, and its flow of 
amusing small talk has developed 
into the most fashionable “hit” of 
the winter.—At the Plymouth The- 
ater. 


ConGai.—The sensational drama 
of French officers and their native 
“wives” in Indo-China. Brilliantly 
staged by Mamoulian and effective- 
ly played by Helen Menken. Pretty 
raw dramatic fare.—At the Sam H. 
Harris Theater. 


A Most ImmoraL Lapy.—A third- 
rate drama of society blackmailers 
which owes its vitality entirely to 
the excellence of Miss Alice Brady’s 
acting.—At the Cort Theater. 


6. February 


Wincs Over Evrope.—To our 
mind the play of the season. Orig- 
inal in conception and execution, 
written in real English and remark- 
ably produced by the Theater Guild 
under the direction of the able 
Mamoulian—who directed Porgy— 
this is the story of a young British 
Einstein who brings a formula to a 
Cabinet meeting which, if pub- 
lished, will revolutionize the civili- 
zation of the entire world. The 


scene never shifts from Downing 
Street but the action is tense and 
exciting and the cast is without ex- 
ception unusually good. We con- 
sider it a play that deserves atten- 
tion.—At the Alvin Theater. 
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THe AGE OF INNOCENCE.—Mrs. 
Wharton’s novel of New York in 
the 70’s seems to us to have accu- 
mulated much more interest in dra- 
matic form. Miss Katharine Cor- 
nell has never appeared to better 


nor more beautiful advantage. She 
has strong support and a back- 
ground of wonderful dresses. It is 
like a whiff of fresh air after the 
majority of the season’s produc- 
tions.—At the Empire Theater. 


THe Kinepom or Gop.—Written 
by the author of The Cradle Song, 
this rather stronger play of reli- 
gious life in Spain has not proved 
quite so popular. It shows three 
glimpses—during a period of fifty 
years—of the career of Sister Gra- 
cia, superbly played by Miss Ethel 
Barrymore. As a young girl in a 
Home for Old Men; ten years later 
in a Hospital for Wayward Girls 
and as an old woman when Mother 
Superior of an Orphanage. In each 
she is searching for the way to God’s 
kingdom. At the last she has be- 
come the guide. Said to lack unity, 
it seems to us full of cohesion and 
deep interest, and deserves the sup- 
port of those who decry the current 
drama.—At the Ethel Barrymore 
Theater. 





Caprice.—A Viennese trifle with- 
out any particular point or moral 
but so delicately and charmingly 
played by Miss Lynn Fontanne and 
Alfred Lunt that they have imbued 
an unimportant comedy with their 
personal magnetism and achieved 
another success for the Guild.—At 
the Guild Theater. 


THe Rep Rose.—An agreeable 
and lively operetta, fashioned from 
the popular historical romance of 
Stanley Weyman’s, of France in the 























days of Richelieu. There is plenty 
of action, a capable cast with a 
pretty heroine and some lively bal- 
lets by the Chester Hale Girls. The 
music is passable but not particu- 
larly striking.—At the Shubert The- 
ater. 


Wuoopee.—A Ziegfeld transcrip- 
tion of Owen Davis’s farce, The 
Nervous Wreck with Eddie Cantor 
in the title réle. We did not find it 
as funny as the original but it is 
immensely popular and is out-sell- 
ing all other musical comedies. 
There are, of course, all manner of 
spectacles and dances and choruses 
—one rather daring one.—At the 
New Amsterdam Theater. 


Mima.—On which Belasco has ex- 
pended all his mechanical stage- 
craft. His entire stage represents a 
machine invented by a devil for the 
corruption of man. We witness its 
first performance together with Sa- 
tan, who with his archfiends in pink 
evening clothes, occupy the first 
row of the orchestra. At times the 
whole theater is filled with yelling 
demons. Mima, played by Leonore 


Ulric, is the goddess and seductress 
of the machine. 


The whole per- 
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formance is unbelievably elaborate, 
coarse and ingenuous.—At the Be- 
lasco Theater. 


* * * 


CyYRANO DE BERGERAC.—Mr. Hamp- 
den is again filling the house for 
every performance with his excel- 
lent production of this greatest of 
modern romantic dramas. It is 
well worth seeing twice and should 
certainly be seen once by everyone 
who enjoys a fine play finely acted. 
—At the Walter Hampden Theater. 


Eva Le GALLIENNE presents Peter 
Pan, The Cherry Orchard, The 
Would-be Gentleman, The Cradle 
Song, etc. Her company must be 
seen to be appreciated as they are 
improving year by year.—At the 
Civic Repertory Theater. 


THe YELLOW JACKET.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Coburn have returned to their 
well-loved revival of the amusing 
and charming Chinese fantasy.—At 
the Coburn Theater. 


N. B. Even a pessimist must ad- 
mit that this list of plays is an im- 
provement over those we had to 
print at the beginning of the season. 














The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaitH. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A FRENCH MINING TOWN 


N every country there seems to 

be at least one town which has to 
do duty as national scapegoat. In 
England people joke about Wigan 
and the citizens of Wigan and those 
who have had the good fortune to 
visit Wigan know how unfounded 
are the reproaches made against it. 
In France there are jokes made at 
the expense of Lyons, although 
Lyons is not the least of France’s 
titles to greatness. But there seems 
to be general agreement that it is 
safe to make jokes about St. Etienne 
in the Department of Haute-Loire. 

There are two stock remarks to 
be made to a stranger intending to 
visit St. Etienne. One is that it is 
filthy because of the coal mines; 
the other, which is often made with 
a certain wistfulness that may be 
mistaken for envy, is that it is a 
place where there is excellent cook- 
ing. Experto crede. St. Etienne is 
more sanitary, cleaner and brighter 
than many other towns in France; 
and the citizens eat no more and 
no less than do their fellow coun- 
trymen. What is more, St. Etienne 
is a Catholic town. Essentially a 
town of workers, it is blessed with 
some fine churches, much fre- 


quented, with a zealous Catholic 
laity, and many flourishing Cath- 
olic activities. The anti-clerical 
and masonic element is not absent, 
but the element of religion is equal 
to it. The workers—miners, metal- 
workers, ribbon-makers—salute the 
priest in that good-humored, friend- 
ly and respectful way that betokens 
a sturdy faith. High above the 
town stands a giant Crucifix, 
placed there after a general mission 
in 1900. A few years ago an anti- 
religious mayor tried to buy the 
site—given for that purpose by the 
town—so as to take down the Cru- 
cifix. The Catholics fought him 
even in the courts and the Crucifix 
still witnesses to the Catholicism of 
St. Efienne. 

It would take more than one arti- 
cle to describe all the Catholic ac- 
tivities of this mining and manufac- 
turing town, where there has been 
a sustained effort to counteract the 
effects of secularism and of godless 
education. The anti-Christian pol- 
icy of Combes over twenty years 
ago has been justified in the light 
of its own principles by its fruits. 
A whole generation has grown up 
of men and women who have no 
























knowledge of the supernatural. 
Hence the problem facing the 
Church: how reach these men and 
women to whom religion was at 
best a fairy tale and for whom 
priest spelled enemy? The “Ste- 
phanois” wisely began with the chil- 
dren. If the children could not be 
kept during school hours, they 
could be cared for during their 
recreation hours. Catholic children 
attending the Catholic (or “free’”’) 
schools, children whose parents 
were lax in their religious duties, 
children attending the Government 
schools—all were invited to spend 
their hours of recreation together. 
The initiative in this plan was taken 
by Father Croisier, S.J., a priest 
whose memory is revered in the 
town to this day. The parents see- 
ing their children content, and 
knowing they were well looked af- 
ter, acquiesced, and in many cases 
gave actual help. 

The result? Quite a tangible one, 
for it is a four-storied building, con- 
taining a chapel, gymnasium, class 
rooms, reading rooms, art and bil- 
liard rooms. The “Maison St. Fran- 
cois Regis,” better known as “L’As- 
sociation Mutuelle Professionelle,” 
is a substantial reality and as much 
a landmark in the town as the 
Palais de Justice. The parish 
priests copied the work of Father 
Croisier and established recreation 
centers, known in France as “pat- 
ronages,” for the boys and girls of 
their respective parishes. The ma- 
jority of parish churches in France 
to-day have a “patronage” with the 
object of retaining a hold over the 
Catholic children attending the Gov- 
ernment schools. The effect can be 
judged by the decision of the last- 
named to have their own “patron- 
ages,” subsidized of course out of 
the public funds. 
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The “patronages” in the parishes 
naturally affected the work of Fa- 
ther Croisier, but its usefulness was 
not exhausted, and for more than 
thirty years it has continued to har- 
bor and train the boys of St. 
Etienne. The expansion of the 
town’s industries in the present 
century attracted to St. Etienne 
workers in large numbers and there 
was no lack of boys for the various 
“patronages.” Moreover the “Mutu- 
elle” had developed in an unforseen 
direction. The Catholic lads on en- 
tering the factories and mines found 
themselves in an irreligious and of- 
ten hostile atmosphere. In some 
cases they showed to disadvantage 
in competition with those who had 
been educated in the Government 
schools. To meet this danger Fa- 
ther Croisier formed evening classes 
in accountancy, designing (for those 
in the ribbon factories), commer- 
cial English, etc., and in spite of 
the rivalry of the municipal night- 
school (founded subsequently) that 
of the “Mutuelle,” still prospers. 
The classes are free, but the teach- 
ers are paid. How is the work 
financed? By the charity of the 
Stephanois, and especially by suc- 
cessful business men who retain 
grateful memories of tHeir. games 
and prayers at the “Mutuelle.” Stu- 
dents from the mining-school, 
medical or law students, young men 
beginning a commercial career, fre- 
quent the “Mutuelle.” Some go to 
help in the games of the boys; 
others to attend the classes or prac- 
tice in the orchestra; many go to 
take part in the study circle, an 
important section of the “Mutu- 
elle.” The spiritual side of the in- 
stitution is apparent in the three 
sodalities: One for the boys, one 
for those attending the evening 
classes, and one for adults. 
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The importance of athletics in all 
social work among the young has 
received singular testimony at the 
“Mutuelle.” Authority is respected 
although its exercise is seldom in 
evidence. The situation is delicate; 
during school hours the boys are 
subject to rules and regulations; in 
their recreation hours they require 
liberty. Yet an institution such as 
the “Mutuelle” must be conducted 
by rule; boys of divers types and 
classes frequent it. The problem 
solved itself. It soon became a rule, 
welcomed by the boys that at every 
game there must be a referee or, as 
the French say, “un arbitre.” He 
might be the priest-director, or a 
student or a manager of a coal 
mine, or one of the boys them- 
selves, but whoever it was, obedi- 
ence to his decision became a sacred 
tradition at the “Mutuelle.” The 
training herein implied is invalu- 
able for boys brought up in schools 
where authority is regarded as a 
necessary evil. The fruits of this 
training are also appreciated when 
these boys, as young men, return 
to attend the evening classes or to 
join the study circle. They are 
docile and tractable, and when in 
their personal difficulties they ap- 
proach the priest they have known 
from childhood, they show a won- 
derful readiness to follow his ad- 
vice. 

“L’Association Mutuelle Profes- 
sionelle” is not the only Catholic so- 
cial activity at St. Etienne. An- 
other priest conducts a school for 
apprentices; there is also a Rural 
Bank and a Dispensary, which is 
attended by the leading doctors of 
the town. Father Croisier had as 
colleague Father Volpette, S.J., “a 
man of his time,” who had an in- 
nate sympathy for the worker and 
an exceptional understanding of 
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his difficulties. He anticipated by 
forty years the allotment system. 
Housing conditions were no better 
then than now, and the benefit of a 
garden, however small, was in- 
estimable to a working-class family. 
Father Volpette rented land and let 
it out to working men, only seeking 
to cover the expenses. The condi- 
tions laid down were that the ten- 
ants must be of the working class, 
they must cultivate the land, and 
observe the Sunday rest. St. Eti- 
enne had not then developed to its 
present size, so land was easily ob- 
tainable. The demand for gardens 
increased, and more and more land 
was rented. Some factory owners, 
possessing land near their works, 
lent it gratis to Father Volpette. 
The holders formed themselves into 
an association, and to-day they 
number more than a_ thousand. 
They are not all Catholics, and 
therein lies the apostolic value of 
the work. The priest who directs 
it, is brought into touch with men 
of no religion and with men who 
have abandoned their religion. As 
he goes about the “gardens” or into 
the homes of sick tenants he is able 
to reconcile many to the Church, to 
see to the Baptism of children, to 
the regularization of marriages. He 
enjoys a “right of entry” which is 
denied to the parish priest. 

The tragedy of the religious situ- 
ation in France is that in many 
places the priest, no matter how 
zealous, is unable to reach the mass 
of the people. The working-class 
as a body has had no religious edu- 
cation, a large number have not 
even been baptized. The spread of 
Socialism, and more recently of 
Communism, has made them as a 
class hostile to the Church. They 
will not listen to the priest preach- 
ing and exhorting. He must there- 




















fore approach them indirectly. The 
worker must meet the priest in a 
non-professional capacity, and thus 
gradually come under his influence. 
Hence the importance of ‘such 
works as the allotments or “Les 
Jardins Ouvriers” of St. Etienne. 
It is easy to misunderstand the 
work of the clergy in France and 
to misjudge the methods adopted. 
Tourists and casual visitors some- 
times carry away a poor impression 
of the clergy and of the fruits of 
their work. The truth is that the 
labors of the priests in the past 
twenty years have been heroic. 
They were content to work, know- 
ing that the immediate results 
would hardly justify their efforts. 
They have done as much as they 
possibly could and now look for- 
ward to the harvest. The fight is 
only beginning, but the Catholics 
are ready. The sacrifices of the 
clergy and laity have produced a 
body of Catholics strong in the 
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knowledge of their faith, and zeal- 
ous to spread it. It is truly the age 
of the laity. St. Etienne is not alone 
in its success. The same efforts 
have succeeded at Havre, where 
there is a spacious “patronage” un- 
der the care of the Dominicans; 
there are similar organizations at 
Lyons, at Marseilles, and Bordeaux. 

This article began with a defense 
of the French Wigan, and it may 
conclude with a mention of its 
crowning glory. St. Etienne is of 
increasing importance to Catholic 
France because of its social works, 
which do affect the working men. 
It is of no less importance commer- 
cially for its coal, steel and ribbon 
industries. But it is known to all 
classes for its connection with Mar- 
shal Foch. It was at St. Etienne 
that he spent the early years of his 
boyhood. The Jesuit College of St. 
Michel was responsible for his early 
training before he went to the Col- 
lege of St. Clement at Metz. 















GREAT THINKERS ARE MADE, 
Not Born 


PEoPLE nowadays travel too much 
and too early. One nail drives out 
the other, and you hear philoso- 
phers of thirteen state the fact with 
perfect indifference. Apparently 
less lucky people are more fortu- 
nate. Charlotte Bronté, born within 
fifty miles of the sea, saw it for the 
first time when she was twenty- 
four, but the sight overwhelmed 
her, and a year later she would al- 
lude to the experience as another 
might allude to first love. There is 
something exquisite in remember- 
ing our first consciousness of being 
abroad, hearing a mysterious lan- 
guage, feeling far away, a little less 
confident, and a little lost. The first 
thing that an Umbrian town, a pine- 
surrounded cove in the Mediter- 
ranean or the Arizona desert, first 
seen in the solemn dawn, told us 
ought never to be forgotten. 

Artistic beauty should also be 
cherished. Why count the impacts 
of the track and calculate the speed 
of the train when we could have a 
perfect half-hour remembering a 
room or two in the Louvre? With 
a little practice you can conjure up 
the “Venus de Milo” or the “Wed- 
ding of Saint Catherine” clearly 
enough to feel once more the fringe 
of impression which these works of 
art have left on you. Give yourself 
a little time, and the serenity of 
Greece or the luminous grace of 
Italy will be felt in turn. Without 
any effort you will not merely be 
going through a mental exercise, but 
reaching the condition in which a 
Ruskin writes about art. 





Nova et Vetera 


Great lives or great deeds can peo- 
ple any solitude. The lives of the 
Saints, above all, the life of Christ, 
have filled the existence of thou- 
sands of thinkers. French spiritual 
writers when describing this medi- 
tation use a remarkable phrase: 
s’entretenir de la vie des Saints, 
which means both carrying on a 
dialogue with one’s self about those 
noble souls and keeping one’s self 
alive by it. No word could be of a 
richer or more accurate psychology. 

The ancients realized the virtue 
of this practice. Remember that 
Plutarch, who did more than any- 
body else, before the Christian writ- 
ers, to make it popular, was a priest 
and a moralist, and his stories were 
the illustration of his doctrine. The 
passion for history which character- 
ized the classical ages, and only de- 
creased when artists took prece- 
dence over great doers of deeds, was 
fed by the admiration of excep- 
tional individuals rather than by 
sheer interest in politics. In her 
charming memoirs Madame Cam- 
pan says that Madame Louise, the 
eldest daughter of Louis XV, kept 
her busy during several months, 
reading out to her the history of 
France, because she wanted to have 
heard it through before joining the 
Carmelite nuns. When she adds 
“only one heroic action was possi- 
ble for this princess and she did it,” 
we realize that the examples of no- 
bility gathered from that course of 
reading reacted on the resolution of 
this rare King’s daughter. Any- 
body interested in the men and 
women without whom there would 
be no history, but only insipid uni- 
formity, knows that, dead as they 























are, there is more life in them than 
in the automata we see walking 
around us. Thinking about them 
would be the natural impulse of 
most of us if the word highbrow or 
its synonyms were not terrifying a 


world of sheep into conformity. 
—Eanest Dimnet, The Art of Thinking (New 
York: Simon & Schuster), pp. 153-155. 


<i. 
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Tuis Way Lies MADNESS 


THROUGH the aid of science we 
read history in millions of years in- 
stead of hundreds, we lay off the 
universe with the speed of light for 
a yardstick, we talk to the antipodes 
in a second and go to them in a 
week. Our manual workers are 
lapped in more luxury than the 
kings of a few centuries ago. The 
magic of devils and demigods has 
faded before the larger magic of 
cause and effect. The twin giants 
Pestilence and Famine, now tooth- 
less and crippled in their dens, 
creep out less often to devour the 
passer-by. Through science, educa- 
tion, public opinion, and popular 
government have been made pos- 
sible over continental and perhaps 
over planetary areas. And the 
glowing future of science seems to 
us, in some moods, unbounded. 
Small wonder we bow down before 
it and its creations. 

Yet it is only too painfully evident 
that something has been the matter. 
The something, it may be said at 
once, is human nature. Power with- 
out limit science has brought us, as 
Bacon promised, but not the virtue 
that he took for granted. It may 
be that science has come to adoles- 
cence a hundred or five hundred 
years too soon to serve humanity as 
it might conceivably do. For man 
is not yet wise enough or fine 
enough to make the best use of his 
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talents. Through selfishness and 
lack of imagination he has betrayed 
science, which in turn has fatally 
betrayed him. Along one path it 
has made wasting inroads upon per- 
sonality; along another it threatens 
to destroy the integrity and perhaps 
the very life of our present social 
order. 

The second danger is the more 
obvious and immediate. Science 
has become, unescapably perhaps, 
the handmaid of private interest 
and of war. Standing as a free gift 
to all able to use it, it fell only to a 
slight extent into the hands of gen- 
uinely creative beings whose object 
was the welfare of all mankind... 

The knowledge that might have 
encouraged and preserved human 
life has been prostituted to the more 
ingenious destruction of life: the 
finest engineering skill is impressed 
into the building of submarines, the 
chemist’s laboratory becomes a fac- 
tory for the compounding of poison 
gases and even more deadly explo- 
sives. Thus directly is war made 
more inevitable and more ghastly; 
but even the most innocent and civi- 
lizing forces are in danger of being 
diverted from their true uses. So — 
long as the conscience of the world 
does not forbid, railroads and elec- 
tric cables, coal mines and oil wells 
and waterfalls may serve the per- 
sonal ends of a few selfish men 
whose opposition to the wise co- 
operation of all classes and peoples 
prevents the only free solution of 
our problems. As long as such men 
may be allowed to employ war for 
more ruthless prosecution of their 
base and personal purposes, the 
peace and happiness of mankind 
will be threatened. And still more 
dangerously, science’s revelation to 
man of his amazing ascent may be 
perverted to a justification of brutal 
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passions and motives that complete- 
ly repudiate the Christian ethics so- 
ciety has so long been struggling to 
achieve. 

The trouble is that science has 
made the world too small for the 
children racing about in it. The 
mechanism of our living is too com- 
plicated, too highly organized, too 
intricately cogged and belted to 
stand much more of the mischiev- 
ous tampering it has had to endure. 
Man’s reasoning powers have not 
kept pace with his machinery; his 
dim feeling for collective responsi- 
bility is beaten under and made 
ridiculous by the multiplicity of his 
agencies for wholesale slaughter. 
Fundamentally, it is not the im- 
provement of tools but their use 
which distinguishes civilized life 
from barbarism. And where our 
tools have not been misapplied by 
vicious hands they have been too 
often dulled by stupid ones. Com- 
munication is well-nigh instantane- 
ous and transportation unbelievably 
swift, yet men’s minds are as far 
apart as they ever were—concerned 
with petty local affairs or obscured 
by hostile schemes against peoples 
who, though a thousand miles away, 
are yet too close for security. A 
continent has become a _ neighbor- 
hood, with all the opportunities 
for helpfulness and the quiet 
peace which common understand- 
ing would bring; yet the wires buzz 
with banalities or intrigues, and 
bayonets bristle at a score of sec- 
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tional frontiers. Races and peoples 
that for many thousands of years 
had been differentiating themselves 
and withdrawing more and more 
completely behind their barriers of 
mountain and sea, have begun a 
swift reversal of that age-long proc- 
ess. By the compulsion of science, 
the parent of modern commerce and 
industry and war, they are being 
flung violently against one another, 
whether they wish it or not. Our 
relations are at once so delicate and 
so interdependent that the slightest 
cause of friction may set half the 
world on fire. It is plain truth that 
we are not old enough to be trusted 
with the dangerous toys our age en- 
titles us to play with. A few men 
like Carlyle and Emerson and Wil- 
liam Morris saw this growing dis- 
parity between our material and 
moral culture, but it became un- 
happily clear to us all during the 
war, when our proudest inventions 
turned suddenly and unimaginably 
frightful, as the world’s finer facul- 
ties, blunted and coarsened, were 
dragged in the mire of savagery. 
This way lies madness. Sooner or 
later the end of everything we know 
as civilization will go down to de- 
struction, should this Frankenstein, 
science, uninformed with a moral 
sense, break from our control and 
in sheer horror of its own fiendish 
aspect strike blindly to left and 
right. 

—Gerornce Bryan Loaan, Jn., Liberty in the 


Modern World (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press), pp. 108-113. 
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Tue Socratic “Wuy?” 


WITH all the “progress” that has 
been made in the manner of school- 
teaching the young, by the methods 
of Froebel, Montessori, etc., right up 
to the specialized vocational train- 
ing for those of leaving-school age, 
nobody has thought of teaching 
them to doubt. Oh, they have their 
doubts, those boys and girls, but 
they are the wrong doubts,—ama- 
teur, uneducated. doubts. One of 
the trailing clouds of glory which 
early fades into the light of a com- 
mon school day is that infant in- 
clination for the Socratic “Why?” 
A young child is naturally dubious, 
especially about things which seem 
to him confused, contradictory or 
unjust. He has a genius for the 
ultimate. But unless this is guided 
and enlightened, it is presently led 
astray and lost in his loyalties, as 
he grows to the clannish age and 
becomes a mere partisan, upholding 
through affection the opinions of 
Father or an admired form-master. 
“The child with great candour of 
eyes” becomes the boy who only 
cares that he and his side should 
win in any match, whether of crick- 
et or ideas. Your truth-lover is lost, 
for the time being. 

There are no worse offenders in 
the blending of white truth with 
grey opinions than the editors of 
modern books for children about 
the universe. There, in monthly 


parts, are published stale fiction 
about the Piltdown skull, Galileo, 
and a Methodist, vegetarian St. 
Francis; pappy dilutions of the Gos- 
pels, called un-sectarian because 
they are constructed without a bone 


of theology to give them substance 
and shape, and so on, cheek by jowl, 
with excellent explanations of geol- 
ogy, electricity, and so forth; with 
the result that the average child be- 
lieves the whole publication to con- 
tain facts of equal reliability. 

To counteract this mind-numb- 
ing process, no education could lay 
a better foundation for success in 
this world and salvation in the next, 
than the encouraging of those can- 
did eyes of the seven-year-old to 
distinguish between what is true, 
what is reasonably probable, and 
what is a private opinion ... Anda 
very small child can distinguish be- 
tween graded statements. “Yes, it 
is true that Daddy has gone to 
Birmingham. Possibly St. Paul did 
visit England: there are reasons for 
thinking so. John the gardener 
thinks there’s buried treasure un- 
der the oak-tree, but Uncle says it’s 
nonsense.” There is a clear scale of 
facts and opinions. As for the 
higher reaches of imagination, why 
defraud a child of fairies? A child 
plays with its imagination as nat- 
urally as a kitten plays with its tail. 
God made this world, and God gave 
children the power to make a play- 
world of their own, just as Daddy, 
who has a real house, gave us a 
doll’s house. The child needs no 
help in distinguishing between the 
fact that baby fell downstairs and 
the sad fall of Owl’s house in Chris- 
topher-Robin’s wood. “True in the 
story” or “True to me” are appre- 
ciated as alternatives for “really 
true.” 

Yet, armed with this kindergar- 
ten scale of values in reality, this 
ability to call facts, opinions and 
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fancies by their right names, a child 
can cut his way through a good 
deal of undergrowth to the King- 
dom of Truth. When he discovers 
that grown-up people treat opinions 
as facts, he will argue, and will 
either remain unsatisfied or, if he 
is speciously convinced, he will soon 
find his mistake, and will be the 
readier to mistrust persons he has 
found unreliable; because a child 
dislikes intensely to be confused or 
hindered in his reasoning. On the 
other hand, nothing gives him 
greater satisfaction than corrobora- 
tive evidence. The reverse, of 
course, is true; that incalculable 
harm can come from failing a child. 
Of the two, to tell him that it is safe 
to tread on a plank that proves to 
be rotten, is less harmful than to 
fail him psychologically. 

Let us suppose that, at adoles- 
cence, your truth-lover is not lost in 
his loyalties, but saved for clear- 
sighted objectiveness of outlook. In 
children of this kind that I have 
known, this power to criticize has 
resulted as a reaction from the 
wrong kind of education. If a 
child’s eyes are no less severe than 
they are candid, if the young are 
critical, then youth is only child- 
hood equipped with better tools. 
Should any country become absurd 
unawares, it is not the Members of 
Parliament, the men of learning and 
letters, or even the poets, who will 
see what has happened, for all these 
are men of the age; it is the young- 
er generation who will see, with in- 
tense annoyance and resentment, 
that their Fatherland or Mother- 
country is making a fool of itself. 
What elder men and women have 
grown accustomed to, the boys and 
girls see suddenly as they come out 
of the school-room; and it is those 
candid and severe critics who can 
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give the pompous self-made Time- 
Spirit a tremor of doubt as to 
whether it could possibly not be 
quite so impressive and progressive 
as it had always thought itself. 
The schoolboy, who does not fail to 
notice the least sign of dowdiness 
in his mother’s dress or any short- 
coming in his father’s hat, when 
they come to judgment at the Eton 
and Harrow match, might become 
the saviour of his country if he is 
not less acutely perceptive when he 
takes his place in the business of 
the world. When school is behind 
him, and he sees the task of leader- 
ship assigned by the Press to men 
like Bishop Barnes and Dean Inge, 
Lord Birkenhead and Lord Rother- 
mere, Messrs. Wells, Bennett and 
Shaw, Augustus John and Nevin- 
son, Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Ar- 
thur Keith, if only he has not for- 
gotten how to think, if only he will 
continue to care about his country 
as he cared about his people and 
his school, the question will come 
into his mind as to whether these 
men are really representative, and, 
if so, what is the truth about Eng- 
land to-day? 

This is an age when nearly every- 
one in the world of art, letters, trade 
or sport is prepared to turn ama- 
teur theologian at a moment’s no- 
tice from Fleet Street. Is Chester- 
ton the only man with eyes child- 
like enough to see the absurdity of 
it all—absurdity beyond the tribute 
of laughter? 

One enthusiast doesn’t make an 
Easter, but it would appear that, 
while certain scientists are dispos- 
ing of hell, and some non-Catholic 
clergy are turning their churches 
into lecture-halls, concert rooms, 
cinemas, and theatres in the en- 
deavor to attract larger congrega- 
tions to hear an ever-decreasing 
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Gospel, the younger generation is 
beginning to see what is dead and 
whence they may look for a re- 


action or a resurrection. 
—C. R. H., in The Month (London), Janu- 
ary, 1929. 


-— 
ae 





BorrRoweED Worps 


In the official sense the French 
language is an inhospitable institu- 
tion; the French Academy frowns 
very sternly on imported words 
from foreign tongues. But in prac- 
tice there does not seem to be very 
much difference between the Eng- 
lish custom and the French in 
these matters; the people of both 
countries borrow with considerable 
freedom from each other. Unde- 
terred by the shadow of the Acad- 
emy, one valiant French editor has 
just issued a list of English words 
which he thinks might as well be 
now permanently adopted into his 
own tongue—“interview,” “detec- 
tive,” “lock-out,” “star” (in the the- 
atrical sense), and “folklore” are all 
mentioned in his list, and the 
Morning Post adds “waterproof” 
and “pull-over” as other words 
which are now heard in France. 
One would like to hear the current 
French pronunciation of some of 
them (“waterproof,” for example), 
for the Frenchman, when he bor- 
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rows a word for regular usage, usu- 
ally—and quite wisely—gives it a 
Gallic pronunciation. But the guid- 
ing principle in such borrowings is 
fairly clear and applies equally to 
France or England. It is unwise 
and unnecessary to borrow a foreign 
word or phrase when your own 
tongue possesses an equally good 
equivalent. “Cul-de-sac,” for in- 
stance, is no improvement on “dead 
end” or “blind alley”; “napkin” is 
preferable to “serviette.” But if the 
article itself has been borrowed 
from another country—as frequent- 
ly happens in the case of clothing 
and food—it seems to be better to 
borrow the name for it rather than 
try to invent a new one. “Pull- 
over” or “rosbif” in French seems 
as justified as “meringue” or 
“toque” in English; and if some 
French purists object to the large 
number of sporting terms which 
are borrowed from English, they 
ought to remember how many terms 
of cookery we ourselves have im- 
ported from France. Moreover, 
there is world history in such loans. 
If the cookery terms reflect the 
French supremacy in the kitchen, 
the sporting terms are a reminder 
of the English passion for the play- 
ing field. 


—The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Janu- 
ary 18, 1929. 











N the course of a speech dedicating 
a bird sanctuary in Florida, 
President Coolidge told us that we 
can now “smile at those who but a 
short time ago expressed so much 
fear lest our country might come 
under the control of 


Consolation a few individuals of 
from Mr. great wealth.” Also 
Coolidge he rejected the idea 


that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor poorer. 
“Experience has demonstrated,” he 
added, “that the reverse of this 
would be much nearer the truth.” 
To allay the foolish fear that de- 
mocracy in America might be im- 
periled by the undue influence of 
wealth upon legislation, he spoke 
these consoling words: “It is 
doubtful if there ever was a time 
when great wealth gave its posses- 
sors so little power as at present. 
Their money is of little value in de- 
termining political action.” 

This last sentence was quite 
timely, for only one day after the 
President’s speech, the newspapers 
carried a story about what might 
have seemed a rather sinister at- 
tempt of a group of wealthy men to 
influence legislation. It seems that 
Mr. Joseph R. Grundy, a worsted 
manufacturer of Bristol, Pennsyl- 
vania, who has been an “angel” of 
Republican campaigns for two dec- 
ades, is interested in an upward 
revision of the tariff. As the New 
York World expresses it, he advo- 
cates a “blanket embargo on all im- 
ports competing with the Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturers.” To secure 
that high tariff he has “waved his 
magic wand,” and obtained an extra 
session of Congress, overcoming the 
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opposition of Mr. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Senator Moses, 
president pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, Representative Longworth, 
Speaker of the House, and Senator 
Watson, who is to be the Republi- 
can leader in the upper chamber 
when Mr. Hoover comes in. 

The “magic wand,” it seems, is a 
wand of gold, for, says the World, 
“This is the same 


Mr. Grundy who The Wand 
supplied $700,000 in cf Gold 
cash for the Coolidge 


campaign in 1924, who put $615,000 
behind Governor Fisher of Pennsyl- 
vania in the famous $1,000,000 pri- 
mary of 1926, and turned in $547,- 
000 to Herbert Hoover’s campaign 
treasury last fall out of funds gar- 
nered from the Pennsylvania manu- 
facturers.” 

Mr. Grundy takes what might be 
called a “realistic” view of politics, 
though himself a manufacturer and 
therefore no politician. Testifying 
before the Reed Committee of 1926, 
vulgarly called the “slush fund in- 
vestigators,” he explained that in 
addition to the money he collected 
from his confréres, the Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturers, he often 
“wrote his own check to the treas- 
urer of the Republican party for 
$100,000, or $200,000 at a clip.” He 
did all this, he explains, because his 
candidate’s opponent would have 
favored the imposition of a tax on 
the capital stock of corporations in 
Pennsylvania.” Having won a vic- 
tory in his home state, he moves on 
to Washington, demands and ob- 
tains an extra session of Congress 
in face of the most powerful opposi- 
tion. 
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Now, it cannot be denied that to 
some of us more timorous Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Grundy’s activities might 
seem to indicate a certain influence 
of wealth upon politics. It is doub- 
ly comforting, therefore, to have 
Mr. Coolidge’s assurance that 
“money is of little value in de- 
termining political action.” In view 
of the President’s 
superior knowledge 
of political affairs 
and his unquestion- 
able veracity, we may rest confident 
that not all of Mr. Grundy’s money, 
nor all the money of the two thou- 
sand manufacturers whom he rep- 
resents will do them any good in 
the national capital. But the odd 
thing about the situation is that Mr. 
Grundy doesn’t wake up to that 
fact. “I have been coming here” 
(to Washington), he told the slush 
investigators (horrid name), “ever 
since the Dingley tariff bill.” Not 
only coming to Washington, but 
writing his personal check for great 
amounts and collecting still greater 
amounts to prevent legislation hos- 
tile to manufacturers. But now we 
know, on Mr. Coolidge’s authority, 
that Mr. Grundy might as well stay 
at home, and hold on to his money. 
The laugh is on him! 


But the 
Magic Fails! 


HEN Mr. Coolidge gets rested 

up a little after leaving 
Washington, it would be good of 
him to make another little speech 
and demolish the cynical statement, 
“You cannot convict a million dol- 
lars,” which has for 

Please, some time past been 
Mr. Coolidge growing into an 
axiom amongst cer- 

tain ill-informed Americans. I am 
sure that the statement is false 
(though at this precise moment I 
cannot recall the names of many 
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millionaires who have gone to jail), 
but I wish that Mr. Coolidge would 
demonstrate its falsity once and 
for all. Mr. Hoover will be too 
busy, what with the farmer’s relief 
bill, the extra session of Congress, 
the protection of the infant indus- 
tries of Pennsylvania, the ameliora- 
tion of the economic condition of 
the New England textile workers, 
the devising of ways and means to 
increase prosperity, and—now let 
me see, what else is there that the 
new President must do—oh, yes, 
the complete enforcement of the 
Prohibition laws. Mr. Hoover, I 
say, will be quite too busy to give 
time to the disproof of popular fal- 
lacies, so let us hope that Mr. | 
Coolidge, after he gets a bit rested, 
will deliver a short address and 
with facts and logic riddle that 
false maxim, “You cannot convict 
a million dollars,” as effectively as 
he has destroyed its companion fal- 
lacy, “Money talks in Washington.” 


NCIDENTALLY, it may be just as 

well, while the ex-President is en- 
gaged in this educative—and shall 
we say sedative—work, that some 
way should be discovered to side- 
track or to suppress such disturbers 
of the public peace 
as Thomas J. Walsh The Mono- 
of Montana. Hardly Maniac 
had the American 
people by an overwhelming vote 
registered their conviction that 
Senator Walsh’s agitation over the 
disposal of the national oil fields 
was only a tempest in a Tea Pot, 
when here he comes along with the 
demand for another investigation 
of alleged politico-financial activi- 
ties of ‘“malefactors of great 
wealth.” My, my, how that phrase 
of Teddy’s does bring back memo- 
ries of the bad old days when money 
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did have some influence in politics. 
But since such corruption has been 
eliminated under the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations, why does 
this impossible person from Mon- 
tana keep harping on investigations, 
investigations? If the voters, by a 
majority of six million, register 
their confidence that Daugherty and 
Fall and Sinclair were unjustly 
vilified, if Mr. Coolidge, while dedi- 
cating a bird sanctuary and a sing- 
ing tower for Mr. Bok in Florida, 
interrupts a beautiful discourse 
upon the growth of American cul- 
ture, to administer a quietus to the 
vulgar suspicion that legislators are 
influenced by money, why cannot 
this Walsh man cease his clamor, 
rest easy, and let us all rest easy in 
the enjoyment of our prosperity and 
in the knowledge of the impecca- 
bility of our multi-millionaires? 
Imagine the impertinence of Mr. 
Walsh’s demand for another inves- 
tigation at the very moment when 
Mr. Coolidge is telling us that “there 
never was a time when great wealth 
gave its possessors so little power 
as at present.” However, Mr. Cool- 
idge, with a few well chosen words 
in some brief speech, will make the 
would-be investigator of oil scan- 
dals look ridiculous. 


-— 
— 


ECENTLY for about half an 
hour, I almost wished I were 
Sinclair Lewis. For it suddenly 
dawned on me that the creator of 
“Mr. Babbitt” made a pot of money 
on a ridiculously easy job. Really 
“Mr. Babbitt” created himself. All 
that Lewis had to do was to sit by, 
observe and record the process. I 
have read in some recent criticism 
of Lewis’s latest volume, The Man 
Who Knew Coolidge, that working 
constantly in one genre the novelist 
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has become too facile; that he is, 
after all, only a narrator, a ver- 


batim reporter, a photographer 
with words, not an 

artist-creator. Per- “Babbitt” 
haps that criticism Creating 

is just. But if so, Himself 

we must forgive 


him, for the temptation into which 
he has fallen was virtually insuper- 
able. For “Mr. Babbitt” (let us use 
the word now as a generic name) 
as he rattles along in easy fluent 
conversation with his companions 
in a hotel lobby, or the locker room 
of a golf club, or even with casual 
acquaintances in the smoking room 
of a Pullman, generally creates 
himself so completely, body and 
soul, hide, hair, and bones, that 
there remains nothing creative for 
the psychologist or the novelist to 
do. 

For example: here is the actual 
episode—necessarily much abbrevi- 
ated—that made me wish I had Sin- 
clair Lewis’s knack for writing a 
best seller, and, incidentally, for 
making a million dollars, by a mere 
photographic, graphophonic, micro- 
phonic, dictaphonic (see how many 
devices we have for the one purpose 
in this mechanical age) reproduc- 
tion of the self-revelation of a typi- 
cal American business man. 


IVE or six such men were sitting 
in the lobby of a hotel, late Sun- 
day morning, while their “women 
folk” had gone off to church. The 
chief spokesman, that is to say the 
loudest speaker, after a sidelong 
glance towards two 
Catholic priests, ex- The 
plained (in anything Philosophers 
but sotto voce), “I of the Lobby 
learned the A. B. C. 
of religion when I was a kid. So I 
say to my wife, ‘Why should I go 
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and hear the same thing all over 
again?’” No one attempting to an- 
swer that query, the speaker eon- 
tinued to make his general confes- 
sion to his friends and to all such 
other occupants of the hotel lobby 
as did not deliberately deafen them- 
selves: “I was taught a lot of bunk 
about morality when I went to Sun- 
day School, but I soon found out 
that as you get older you must make 
your own code of morals.” If there 
had been anyone in the inner group 
with a supra-Babbitt intelligence, he 
would have balked at that anarchis- 
tic principle. But no one detected 
the flagrant nihilism of the idea 
that every man is law unto him- 
self. So the chief Babbitt rat- 
tled along: “My idea is that noth- 
ing is wrong provided it doesn’t 
harm yourself or your neighbor.” 
There being no philosopher in 
that select circle alert enough to 
say, “Yeah, but how do you know 
when you are harming yourself? 
And who is to be the judge as to 
whether you are harming your 
neighbor,—you, or your neighbor, 
or society at large?” the orator got 
down to specific cases: “Take for 


example, gambling. 
The A. B.C. I was taught that 
of Ethics gambling was wrong, 
and I used to be- 
lieve it. But now if I have plenty 


of money and want to gamble with 
it I say what is to stop me? 
Gambling is no harm for a man who 
can afford it.” “Of course not,” 
chimes in Babbitt No. 2. “Look at 
the stock market. If I buy a hun- 
dred shares of stock from you, what 
is that but betting you that it will 
rise in value?” “Sure,” said two or 
three more of the Babbitts in 
chorus, “the stock market is the 
biggest gamble of all. We're all 
gamblers, but that’s all right.” 
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And so they babble merrily along. 
In four or five minutes of conver- 
sation, they promulgate as many 
debatable or flatly immoral princi- 
ples. And they had all refused to 
go to church that morning because 
they knew their A. B. C.’s and the 
preacher could tell them no more. 
But, perhaps without arrogance, I 
might say that if we two priests 
had been invited into the conversa- 
tion (as we should have been in all 
decency, because the talk was 
aimed at least obliquely at us), 
we might have attempted to impart 
the rudiments of Christian ethics to 
that group of successors to Soc- 
rates. We might have been bold 
enough to question the right of each 
man to make his own code of mor- 
als. We might have breathed the 
suspicion that society should have 
some little say in the matter of right 
and wrong. We might even have 
deftly slipped in some slight allu- 
sion to the Decalogue. Perhaps, by 
way of recalling the early Sunday 
School lessons of the “Babbitts,” we 
might have mentioned Moses and 
Sinai; or if we feared that neither 
of those words would carry weight, 
we might, with a silent apology to 
Our Savior, have presented the 
name Jesus Christ as an Arbiter of 
morals, Sponsor of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and consequently as 
an Authority in morals. 

We might perhaps have ventured 
to ask the little group if they re- 
membered the adage 


about the man who Nobody 
has himself for law- Asked You 
yer, or himself for to Ask 


doctor, and thereby 

we might have contrived to in- 
sinuate that the man who has him- 
self for theologian has a fool for a 
theologian. We might have asked 
them if they really knew any more 
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about theology than they did about 
law or medicine, or how long it was 
since they studied ethics, if ever. 
Oh, we might have asked them a 
hundred disconcerting questions, 

but we were not asked to ask. 
Now, I do not doubt that these 
philosophers of the lobby are decent 
fellows. They may indeed have 
rather easy notions about business 
morality. But I dare say they have 
strict ideas about domestic mo- 
rality. They really don’t mean 
what they say. They don’t even 
know what they say. They just talk 
to one another, as an excuse for not 
letting the minister talk to them. 
One of them, indeed, had the grace 
—more grace, indeed, than logic— 
to remark, “Of course, while we 
don’t need to go to church we 
wouldn’t care to have everyone else 
feel that way.” That is to say it is 
quite permissible for “Babbitts” 
having superior mentality, to be 
their own church, and make their 
own code of morals, but it would 
never do to allow the infra-Babbitts 
that privilege. The logic is identi- 
cal with that of the man who be- 
lieves in Prohibition because it de- 
prives the poor man 


Class of liquor (at least 
Legislation under risk of his 
and Class being poisoned or 
Morality blinded), while the 


rich man continues 
to have all he desires. The lobby 
philosophers, by the way, held pre- 
cisely that view of the benefits of 
Volsteadism. In their further con- 
versation they agreed that the 
workingman now goes to the movies 
with the money he used to spend in 
the saloon,—a not entirely original, 
and indeed not altogether true ob- 
servation, but one that serves to 
content a “Babbitt,” in the face of a 
contemptible injustice. 
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Oh, yes, it was an illuminating 
conversation,—not that it threw 
light on any of the topics under dis- 
cussion, but it certainly did reveal 
the semi-moronic mind of the typi- 
cal man-in-the-lobby. So, I say, I 
now understand how Sinclair Lewis 
worked. He didn’t work. He 
merely sat behind a newspaper and 
listened while “Babbitt” created 
himself. Then he hurried home and 
wrote it all out. The result was a 
best seller and the million dollars. 
So sometimes I wish I were Sinclair 
Lewis. 


in 
call 





66 E evil that men do lives after 

them.” Once again the Shake- 
spearean dictum is verified by the 
appearance of chapters from Robert 
Keable’s book, The Great Galilean, 
in provincial newspapers through- 
out the nation. 

Keable, it will be remembered, 
was an Anglican clergyman who 
narrowly missed conversion to 
Catholicism. But that miss was 
more than a mile. Being on the 
threshold of a great grace, and, ap- 
parently just about to come over, 
for some reason he halted and 
backed away. Then ensued swift 
demoralization: Facilis descensus 
Averni. I say “ensued,” but per- 
haps that is putting the cart before 
the horse. For to judge from his 
most famous book, Simon Called 
Peter, Keable was for many years 
obsessed with sex, and it seems to 
have been this obsession that pre- 
vented his conversion. In that book 
and in all his later ones, he reveals 
the conviction, expressed in his own 
words, “sex is the primary thing in 
most men’s lives.” The truth is 
that in the lives of most men, sex 
is the primary thing only during 
adolescence, or for an occasional 
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brief period afterwards. But year 
in and year out, the normal man’s 
interest is focussed upon making a 
living, or paying a mortgage, or 
“keeping up with the Joneses,” 
upon electing somebody or getting 
elected to political office, or some 
other such all-absorbing business. 
Attention to sex comes in his off- 
hours, and occupies about the same 
time and place in his life as golf or 
baseball or prize fights. I speak of 
the “normal man.” To the abnor- 
mal man sex-interest is omnipres- 
ent and omnipotent. It spoils his 
career, ruins his character, em- 
bitters his philosophy and perhaps 
shortens his life. So it was with 
poor Keable. “Sex” absorbed him, 
probably prevented his conversion 
and may even have hastened his 
death. 

These will seem harsh judgments 
and mean suspicions unless one has 
read his books. The last of them, 
The Great Galilean, written at Ta- 
hiti when Keable was close to his 
end, aims to prove, amongst other 
outrageous notions, that Christ was 

an advocate of free 


A Foul Slur love. Were it not 
Upon the for that gratuitous 
Memory of and blasphemous 
Christ proposition, I would 


not disturb Keable’s 
poor dead bones. But it does seem 
to me that when a novelist commits 
sacrilege, and the sacrilege is re- 
tailed about the country in news- 
papers, any Christian, zealous for the 
honor of his Master, is entitled to 
disregard, for the time being, the ad- 
monition nil nisi bonum de mortuis. 
Here are the offending passages. 
Read them and see how far an au- 
thor may go astray, when he fol- 
lows the tangent of sex. 
“If we should claim the historical 
Jesus as the advocate of free love, 
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both the religious and the secular 
world would be astonished, not to 
say horrified. But it is something 
like this that we do claim.” 

Let me remark, in passing, that 
the secular world seems not to be 
horrified. A very “reputable” firm 
of publishers makes no scruple of 
disseminating that monstrous the- 
sis, And the newspaper editor 
passes on the blasphemy with no 
demurrer. 

But let us have Keable again: 
“When he [Jesus] spoke of mar- 
riage, he meant a bodily union be- 
tween a man and a woman in love, 
and while such unions were made 
openly, in his day as in ours, under 
legal and ecclesiastical sanctions, it 
is at least by no 
manner of means Jesus 
sure that he would Favors Free 
have considered, as_ Love? ! 
does the Church to- 
day, that the absence of such sanc- 
tions was ultimately of more impor- 
tance than the absence of love.” 
That is a clumsy sentence, but 
what Keable really means to infer 
is that Jesus wasn’t over-much con- 
cerned about the outward cere- 
mony,—a wedding,—as a prelimi- 
nary to bodily union, provided love 
were present. 

Keable goes on, and as he goes, 
he gets in deeper. Starting with 
the thesis that Christ probably fa- 
vored free love, he persuades him- 
self that he is Christ’s own cham- 
pion against those who reject free 
love. He says, “We do not see why 
we should give up free love because 
the devil has persuaded religious 
men that it means promiscuous 
lust. In this matter of sex-relation- 
ships preéminently we are not going 
to abandon our Christ to prejudice 
or bigotry, or the dust and dirt of 
time.” 
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“Our Christ!” The Christ of free 


love! Was there ever such arro- 

gance! If Keable 
“Our” craves a god of free 
Christ! love, why not wor- 


ship Apollo, or Bac- 
chus, or Venus, or Diana, or any 
one of the multitudinous pagan 
deifications of that sort of thing? 
By way of adding insult to injury, 
he calls us bigots, because we re- 
ject the wild notion that Jesus fa- 
vored free love. 

It would be painful to continue 
this subject. It is painful even to 
mention it. If this despicable fic- 
tion about the mind of Christ upon 
sex-relationships had not been 
broadcast in the newspapers, I 
would not have mentioned it. I 
have, however, thought it advisable 
to touch upon it, for two reasons: 
First, to show how erratic a man’s 
ideas of morality may become when 
he has been near the truth and has 
backed away from it; and secondly, 

to give one more ex- 


Ethics of ample of the ethics 
the Press of the modern press. 
Once More The syndicate that 


sells this material to 
the newspapers explains that “the 
frankness of Simon Called Peter 
horrified clergy and laymen, but it 
proved an enormous success,” and 
an added note, apparently from the 
newspaper editor, explains that “the 
article below is taken from ‘Christ 
and Sex,’ one of the most aberrant 
chapters of his book.” In these two 
sentences is revealed the impelling 
motive of certain publishers and 
editors. If a book is sensational, 
but enormously successful, if it is 
morally aberrant, if it shocks clergy 
and laity, some publisher will resur- 
rect it from the dead and exhibit it 
across the continent. The particu- 
lar paper from which I have quoted 
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is published well within the Bible 
belt of the South, where Protestant 
orthodoxy is reputed still to be 
strong. I watched that paper for 
several days to see if some outraged 
Christian would protest against the 
article as an insult to Christ, but no 
such protest appeared. 


-— 
> 


ERHAPS nine out of every ten 
religious and secular periodicals 

commented upon the outbreak of 
Professor Harry Elmer Barnes at the 
Convention of the American Acad- 
emy for the Advancement of Science. 
Of course, no man can see all these 
papers, but I have seen a great 
many of them and have failed to find 
the precise comment for which I was 
seeking. So perhaps 
I may be permitted What They 
to make the belated Didn’t Say 
comment myself. About Barnes 
Many editors did in- 
deed note the fact that Dr. Barnes 
stepped “out of bounds” when he 
entered the field of theology. 

Perhaps there were still other edi- 
tors who pounced upon Dr. Barnes’s 
ignorance of theology. In an arti- 
cle specially prepared by him, and 
presented in the New York Sunday 
Times, after repeating the dictum 
of Immanuel Kant (he seems not to 
be aware that it is found also in 
Thomas Aquinas), that we cannot 
define God, and that we cannot pic- 
ture God in the imagination, he 
leaps to the wild non sequitur, 
“therefore, since we can know noth- 
ing of the nature of God.” That 
one sentence is a “dead give-away.” 
It gives away the fact that Dr. 
Barnes is ignorant of the rudiments 
of philosophy, not to say of the- 
ology. If he had even recalled the 
elements of psychology,—any psy- 
chology accept one purely material- 




















istic.—he would have avoided the 
bald blunder of saying that unless 
we can imagine a thing we cannot 
know it at all. 


OWEVER, I say that doubtless 

many editors have already com- 
mented upon that. What I have 
failed to find is the comment that 
Dr. Barnes cannot see God because 
he cannot recognize sin. His theory 
is that there is crime—but no sin, 
that sin is no sin unless it is a 
crime, that is to say unless it harms 
society. With that one notion he 
sweeps away the most important 
and most permanent fact in human 
life, the fact of conscience. Con- 
science may tell a 
man that he has 
committed a_ sin, 
even though he has 
no contact with society. A solitary, 
in the desert may be guilty of sin, 
even without saying a word, doing 
a deed, or coming in contact with 
a human being. A man who doesn’t 
know that, doesn’t know conscience. 
A man who doesn’t know con- 
science, doesn’t know man. And a 
man who doesn’t know man cannot 
know God. The surest and swiftest 
way to God, the shortest cut, so to 
speak, to God, is by way of the 
moral conscience. Without con- 
science, all other approaches to God 
may leave a man far away from his 
Objective. So, I think it true to say 
that if a man is not aware of sin, 
that is, if he ignores or denies con- 
science, he has not the first and 
most elementary equipment for 
finding God. How then shall a man 
declare the “old idea” of God un- 
satisfying and cry for a new idea, 
when he hasn’t apprehended, and 
hasn’t even been in the mental and 
moral condition to apprehend the 
old idea? 


No Sin No 
Conscience 
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True, when Dr. Barnes speaks of 
the old idea of God, he really has in 
mind some such idea as a savage or 


a barbarian might have. But the 
idea of God in Job, in Isaias, in Jere- 
mias, though an “old” idea, is no 
savage or barbaric idea. I venture 
to think that Dr. Barnes never rose 
to the intellectual and spiritual con- 
dition in which he might have had 
a moment’s glimpse of the dignity 
of the idea of God held by the 
prophets and the patriarchs. Yet 
he rejects all “old” ideas, and 
clamors for a new one. It will be 
time enough to get a new one when 
the old is really obsolete. But you 
cannot call the old idea obsolete un- 
less you know what the old idea is. 
That is really Dr. Barnes’s difficul- 
ty. He doesn’t know the old idea. 

Furthermore, he has no new idea 
of his own. So he asks Dr. Fosdick 
to produce a new idea of God! 
(That deliciously innocent request 
is, in itself, a sufficient revelation of 
Dr. Barnes’s philosophical naivete.) 
“Come now, good Dr. Fosdick,” he 
seems to say, “take 


an hour or two out A Tidy 
of your busy life, Little Job 
and dash us off a_ for Dr. 
concept of God that Fosdick 


will make that of 

Moses, and Job, and Isaias, and 
Augustine, and Aquinas, and Pas- 
cal, and Leibnitz and Newton seem 
crudely anthropomorphic.” 

But the bewildering question re- 
mains! Why did a sociological his- 
torian, convicted upon his own 
testimony of knowing next to noth- 
ing of the old concept of God, and 
so hopelessly incapable of creating 
a new concept that he feels called 
upon to ask a Park Avenue min- 
ister to produce one,—why does 
such a man feel the urge to ex- 
ploit his ignorance before a learned 
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assembly, and through that as- 
sembly to the world? And why 
does he continue the indecent ex- 
hibition of his philosophical naked- 
ness in debates and newspaper ar- 
ticles? If I may make bold to 
tamper a trifle with an old saying, 
I think I can supply the answer. He 
who knows not and knows that he 
knows not is humble, and seeks to 
lie hid. He who knows not and 
knows not that he knows not is 
arrogant, and craves a place in the 
spotlight. I remember to have read 
in a soldier’s story of the war, that 
when he was stealing along the edge 
of a woods in the dark and sud- 
denly a searchlight played upon 
him, he felt like one who had been 
stripped naked in a public place. 
Men like Dr. Barnes should dodge 
the searchlight. 


UT even yet I find I have not 
said what I had in mind when 

I commenced the paragraph on Dr. 
Barnes and his demand for a new 
God. Perhaps I veered away from 
it for fear of seeming pietistic and 
mystical. Yet, may we not quote a 
mystical utterance when one brings 
up the subject of God? Well, then, 
Jesus said, “Blessed 


The Pure in are the pure of 
Heart See heart, for they shall 
God see God.” Now, I 


have no knowledge 
of Dr. Barnes’s private life, and I 
sincerely declare that I make no in- 
sinuations about his domestic mo- 
rality. But in his Introduction to 
Sociology, written in conjunction 
with Professor Davis of Yale Uni- 
versity, and others, you may find on 
page 94 what amounts to a prefer- 
ence for the pagan as against the 
Jewish or Christian attitude on sex- 
sin, a glorification of what he calls 
“the more cultivated Greeks,” 
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among whom he says, “the family 
played a purely _ socio-biological 
réle, in the way of rearing children, 
more or less divorced from senti- 
ment and romantic love,” and 
amongst whom the demand for love 
was satisfied by “association with 
mistresses, better educated, person- 
ally more attractive and culturally 
more interesting than wives.” He 
has no word of blame for that sys- 
tem. On the contrary he tacitly ap- 
proves of it as being “divorced from 
supernaturalism and mystical con- 
siderations.” 

Now Dr. Barnes’s home life, for 
aught I know, may be quite in the 
Christian manner, but his ideal is 
pagan. He seems to desire a sex-love 
free from supernaturalism and mys- 
ticism. In that case, it is to be feared 
that he cannot see God. Only the 
pure in heart, only 


those to whom love Only 

is mystical can see Mystical 
God. Dr. Barnes Love Is 
does not understand Pure Love 


that idea, or rather 

he rejects it. But it was true wis- 
dom to Jesus Christ who first spoke 
it, and after Him it has been proven 
true by a host of saints and poets 
and by all true lovers. If Dr. 
Barnes could permit himself a sab- 
batical year away from sociology to 
read in a receptive mood, with 
reverence, the lives of the saints and 
the poets; if he will purify his heart 
of the notion that the abominable 
indecency of the Greco-Roman sex- 
morality is superior to the Chris- 
tian, he may see God. Until then it 
is folly for him to talk of an old 
God or a new God. He shall not 
find any God. 


may seem that to appeal to a 
sort of mystical intuition for the 
knowledge of God is to introduce the 

















supernatural, the very existence of 
which is denied or questioned by 
such men as Dr. Barnes. Yet even 
in the material sphere there is 
something akin to a sixth sense, by 
which one man sees beauty or hears 
harmony that another cannot de- 
tect. The poet, the artist, the mu- 

sician have a faculty 
Things for getting in touch 
Spiritually with a reality hid- 
Apprehended den from those that 

call themselves “real- 
ists.” The fact that the realist 
doesn’t see the reality is no proof 
that it isn’t there. There are those 
that have eyes and see not, ears and 
hear not. Only lately I heard a man 
say that music meant nothing to 
him, that both “classical” and 
popular music were equally inef- 
fective to produce any emotion in 
his soul. “I think I know ‘Old Hun- 
dred,’ ” he said, “when I hear it, and 
‘The Star Spangled Banner.’” But 
he wasn’t always certain of the lat- 
ter, and during the war he was 
sometimes embarrassed because he 
didn’t recognize the national an- 
them until every one about him 
had stood up or uncovered, and 
the more militant patriots had be- 
gun to glare at him as a possible 
“Hun.” Yet the man’s ears were 
perfect enough, considered as or- 
gans of hearing. 

Then there is the story of the fel- 
low with two perfectly good eyes 
who couldn’t see the sunset that 
Turner saw. 
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And the story of Thoreau’s walk- 
ing companion who said to the na- 
turalist, “How is it that you are al- 
ways stumbling upon Indian arrow- 
heads, and I never see one, no mat- 
ter how often I walk the fields?” 
“There is one now!” said Thoreau, 
picking it up almost from under his 
companion’s foot. 

There are sermons in stones, but 
you cannot hear them if you are 
stone deaf. There are books in the 
running brooks, but you have to 
know the idiom and feel the rhythm 
before you can read them. 

Your ear must be trained or you 
will not catch harmony: your eye 
trained or you will not see beauty: 
your soul must be alert or you will 
not see God. If a man denies the 
existence of his soul, if he ridicules 
the supernatural, how shall he see 
God, who is the Supernatural par 
excellence? All this is bosh to cer- 
tain men. But it is not and never 
has been bosh to Man. Those who 
cannot see God are to be pitied just 
as surely as those to whom Irving 
Berlin and Beethoven are equally 
cryptic and indistinguishable one 
from the other. But the fellow who 
thought he could recognize “Old « 
Hundred,” though he wasn’t quite 
certain of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” was humble enough to say, 
“That’s my misfortune.” If any 
man doesn’t know except by hear- 
say that the pure heart sees God, 
let him confess, “That’s my misfor- 
tune.” 











SETTLEMENT OF THE ROMAN 
QUESTION 


For many days prior to the ac- 
tual event the secular papers had 
been forecasting the essential points 
in the agreement arrived at by 
representatives of the Holy See and 
the Italian Government on the vex- 
ing “Roman Question.” Official an- 
nouncement was made on Febru- 
ary 9th, that Cardinal Gasparri for 
the Vatican and Premier Mussolini 
for the Quirinal would sign the 
treaties for the settlement of this 
sixty-year-old conflict. The Roman 
correspondent of the N. C. W. C. 
news service has sent an authorita- 
tive statement of this historic event. 

The signing of the treaty and the 
concordat took place on February 
11th, in the Grand Hall of Councils 
of the Lateran Palace. Cardinal 
Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, 
was accompanied by several ecclesi- 
astics, and Premier Mussolini, act- 
ing as plenipotentiary for King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III., was accom- 
panied by other Ministers of the 
State. After the reading of the let- 
ters of credentials, each page of the 
treaty and of the concordat was 
signed. When the last pages were 
signed, they were sealed with red 
wax and pressed with the coats of 
arms of both the Cardinal and the 
Premier. The gold pen which had 
been used in the signing was given 
to Mussolini as a present from His 
Holiness. 

The treaty of conciliation pro- 
vides for full and absolute sover- 
eignty of the Pope over the “City of 
the Vatican,” formed by the present 
Vatican grounds enlarged toward 
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the west so as to include the land 
within the walls of Rome as far as 


the Porta Cavalleggeri near the 
Oratory of St. Peter and the Palace 
of the Holy Office. The details of 
the treaty will not be made public 
until after the ratification by the 
Italian Parliament, in April, but a 
summary of the important points 
in it were made known. 

The Law of Guarantees of 1871, 
which the Papacy never accepted, is 
abrogated and declared non-exist- 
ent. Various basilicas in and near 
Rome, as well as palaces and build- 
ings now being used for study and 
research and administration, are 
restored to the Pope, and will be 
considered outside the territory and 
jurisdiction of Italy; this restored 
property will include such places as 
the Basilica of St. Anthony of 
Padua, the Basilica of the Holy 
Convent of St. Francis in Assisi, 
and the Holy House of Loreto. A 
railroad station will be constructed 
close to the Vatican and will be con- 
sidered under the sovereignty of 
the Pope. All churches and other 
places in Italy where the Pope may 
visit—for, of course, this treaty 
ends the self-imposed “imprison- 
ment” of the Holy Father—will be 
exempted from Italian laws during 
his presence. Extraterritoriality is 
also conceded to all the residences 
of Cardinals in Rome, and all em- 
bassies and legations to the Vatican 
will have the same privileges as 
those to the Quirinal. 

The Pope, on his part, recognizes 
the rightful sovereignty of the King 
of Italy over the rest of the terri- 
tory that formerly belonged to the 
Papal States, and acknowledges the 























House of Savoy as the lawful dy- 
nasty in the Kingdom of Italy. 

The concordat which accom- 
panies the treaty, recognizes the 
Catholic Church as the official re- 
ligion of Italy. The King renounces 
the right of naming or confirming 
the nominations of bishops, or the 
appointments of parish priests. Re- 
ligious instruction will be given in 
all schools, and special recognition 
is given to Catholic Universities. 
The clergy are forbidden to belong 
to political parties. An indemnity 
to be paid to the Holy See by the 
Government will be approximately 
$39,225,000 in cash and $52,300,000 
in Italian State bonds. This is only 
a partial repayment for the Church 
property confiscated in 1870. The 
national feast day, September 30th, 
commemorating the capture of 
Rome by Garibaldi, always offen- 
sive to Catholics, is to be changed, 
and a new national holiday pro- 
claimed. 

Pope Pius XI. in his address to 
the pastors and Lenten preachers 
just before the beginning of Lent, 
spoke of the treaty and informed 
his audience that for over two years 
he has made this momentous ques- 
tion the object of his personal 
study, and meditation and prayer. 
While the territory given back to 
him is small, he pointed out that it 
was all he asked for, and that it was 
sufficient to guarantee to him and 
his successors that proper sover- 
eignty which is due to him because 
of the divine mandate that he can- 
not be subject to any temporal 


power. 

Some stress was laid by the daily. 
papers on the item in the agreement 
which states that Italy will recog- 
nize Canon Law throughout her do- 
main, and some misunderstanding 
resulted as to the effect of this on 
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marriages. The true effect is ex- 
tremely simple. Up to the present 
there had to be a civil as well as a 
religious ceremony before even a 
Catholic marriage was judged legal. 
Now the same situation will prevail 
as obtains in America; a marriage 
performed in the presence of a 
priest and recorded by him, is legal 
in the eyes of the State, without the 
need of any civil ceremony. 





i 
> 


FRIENDLY DiIscuSSION BY CATH- 
OLICS, PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS 
In NEw YorK 


Co_umMBIA UNIVERSITY was host 
to a representative gathering of 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, 
which met under the auspices of 
the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, on the last two days 
of January. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of the University, 
opened the seminar with a very 
straightforward address in which 
he alluded to the shame and hu- 
miliation which was caused to all 
liberal Americans who love re- 
ligious freedom, by the events of 
the summer and autumn. He said — 
further, that “fighting religious 
bigotry, we shall at the same time 
be fighting for the preservation of 
the American political and social 
system which guarantees absolute 
religious freedom.” 

The Rev. Dr. J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P., 
asked for absolute frankness dur- 
ing the discussions of the confer- 
ence. The representatives of the 
different religions tried to follow 
this advice during the sessions that 
followed. A banquet closed this 
first National Seminar at which 
George W. Wickersham, former 
Attorney General of the United 
States, was toastmaster. Martin 
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Conboy, K.S.G., spoke for the Cath- 
olics on “America’s Doctrine of Re- 
ligious Liberty.” Rabbi David 
Philipson, of Cincinnati, took as his 
subject, “Man-made Differences and 
God-Made Resemblances; and the 
Contributions of Religious Minori- 
ties.” Edmund Davidson Soper, 
President of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, discussed the subject, “Our 
Moral Obligation to be Intelligent 
to Other Religions Than Our Own.” 
The hope was expressed that simi- 
lar friendly gatherings would be ar- 
ranged in other parts of the coun- 


try. 


ti 
—— 





Sir BERTRAM WINDLE 


For many years Sir Bertram 
Windle was the outstanding apolo- 
gist for the Catholic Church in its 
relations with science. Death 


claimed him on February 14th at 


the age of seventy. During the 
last years of his life he has lived in 
Toronto, Canada, where he was 
Professor of Anthropology at St. Mi- 
chael’s College. He was recognized 
everywhere as one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars and scientists 
of this century. 

Sir Bertram was the son of the 
Rev. R. A. Windle, Anglican vicar 
of a church in Lincolnshire. He 
was born May 8, 1858, and received 
his early education at schools in 
England, later going to the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. He received his 
academic and medical degrees from 
Trinity College, Dublin. Dr. Windle 
became dean of the medical faculty 
of Birmingham University where he 
also held the chair of anatomy and 
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anthropology. He became a Cath- 
olic in 1883. In 1912 he was 
knighted by the King. 

Sir Bertram Windle’s interests 
were wide, and embraced literary 
subjects as well as_ biographical 
studies of men of science and 
treatises on his specialties, anatomy 
and anthropology. His recent con- 
tributions to THE CATHOLIC WorLpD 
are an evidence of his keen knowl- 
edge of men and women of letters. 
He wrote five important articles in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia. A list 
of the letters indicating his degrees 
would fill two lines in these col- 
umns. He was made a Knight of 
St. Gregory by Pope Pius X., and 
given the degree Doctor of Philoso- 
phy by Pius XI. 

The principal books of Sir Ber- 
tram Windle are The Church and 
Science, for which he was awarded 
the Gunning Prize by Victoria In- 
stitute because it was judged the 
best book in support of revealed re- 
ligion published within three years; 
Twelve Catholic Men of Science, 
Proportions of the Human Body, 
Manual of Surface Anatomy, Es- 
says on Pigmies, Vitalism and Scho- 
lasticism, Facts and Theories, A 
Century of Scientific Thought, Life 
in Early Britain, Shakespeare’s 
Country, The Wessex of Thomas 
Hardy. One of his last works was 
The Catholic Church and its Reac- 
tions with Science, in the Calvert 
Series. Naturally, he was a contrib- 
utor to many periodicals in Eng- 
land, Ireland, on the Continent, and 
in America. 

THE CATHOLIC WorLpD has lost a 
valued friend and_ contributor. 
May he rest in peace. 




















Joun A. Ryan, D.D. (“Assaults 
Upon Democracy”), comes to the 
defense of democracy, in this is- 
sue, in his usual forceful, logical, 
and dispassionate style. In spite of 
the many demands upon his time, 
Dr. Ryan is most generous in giv- 
ing our readers the benefit of his 
unusual knowledge and wisdom. 


Str Bertram C. A. WINDLE, 
LL.D., PH.D. (“Boswell as_ the 
Hypochondriack”), the sad news of 
whose death reached us as this is- 
sue was going to press, was for 
years our revered and brilliant con- 
tributor. Eminent scientist that 
he was, these charming articles on 
literary subjects evidence’ the 
breadth of his remarkable culture. 
We feel that we have suffered a 
very great loss. 


Liam P. Ciancy (“Quiet”), who 
was introduced to our readers by 
his poem, “Christmas Eve,” in our 
December number, gives us verse of 
equally Celtic flavor this month. 


Mary Sutiivan (“The Harp and 
Ireland”), a new contributor, is a 
young Irish Catholic writer and 
musician, living in Liverpool. She 
is a harpist of note, having made a 
particular study of this instrument 
since childhood. Her interpreta- 
tion of traditional Irish music has 
gained high commendation in the 
musical world. Miss Sullivan’s lit- 
erary work includes a volume of 
poetry, The Song of the Road, pub- 
lished in 1924, a book of Irish Fairy 
Tales, illustrated by herself, and 
numerous short stories, articles and 
poems in Irish periodicals. She has 
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sojourning 
long in Roumania, studying that 
country and its people. 


traveled extensively, 


EvaineE A. Myers (“Marise Par- 
lant”) was born and educated in 
the Middle West, and holds her 
B.A. degree from one of its oldest 
colleges. She is at present living 
in Norton, Mass., and is by profes- 
sion a teacher of English Literature 
and Dramatics, and by avocation 
an avid student of the drama and 
a free lance writer. This is her 
maiden bow to CATHOLIC WoRLD 
readers. 


Evita Francis GILpert (“Keen 
for the Living”) needs no introduc- 
tion. Our readers have grown to 
know and appreciate her work, 
which has also won recognition 
from many makers of anthologies, 
Braithwaite and others equally dis- 
cerning. 


E1ILeen Buckiey (“The Book of 
Kells”) gives us this, her initial ~ 
contribution to our pages, in an ef- 
fort to awaken a real interest in a 
much neglected subject, Celtic art. 
Miss Buckley, whose home is in 
Philadelphia, trained for the teach- 
ing profession but literary ambi- 
tions turned her to other paths. 
Her time is now divided between 
study, travel, and writing. Her 
work, dealing principally with me- 
dieval Irish art, has appeared in 
Antiques, The House Beautiful, In- 
ternational Studio, Columbia, and 
other periodicals. 


Lucy Lockwoop Hazarp (“Be- 
fore Easter”) is a member of the 
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English Department of Mills Col- 
lege, California. Her success as a 
translator of poetry makes us eager 
to see some of her original work. 
This is her first contribution to our 


pages. 


CHARLES PHILLIPS, M.A. (“Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” Part II.), continues 
his interesting effort to interpret 
the whole historic man, Lincoln, 
through a psychological study of 
his early years. Professor Phillips 
has found his task so engrossing, 
that he hopes later to make his 
sketch the nucleus of a book, elabo- 
rating his thesis. 


KATHERINE Brécy (“Gethsema- 
ne’s Gift”) proves herself once 
more the inspired poet in this ex- 
quisite piece of religious poetry. It 
is an achievement worthy of her 
gifted pen, when one considers the 
difficulty of true religious poetry 
and the banality of much that is 
produced. 
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P. J. O'Connor Durry (“Music 
in the Glen”) brings back to us 
most happily The Man who Told 
Stories. We know he is assured of 
a warm welcome from our readers 
who enjoyed his series of distinctive 
Irish tales published by us in 1924 
and 1925, and which were so well 
received by critics everywhere. 


Georce Ceci (“Strange Customs 
in China and Egypt”) is a regular 
contributor with whom we have 
traveled most enjoyably through 
many distant lands. He is a suc- 
cessful journalist, with newspaper 
connections in many countries. 


FLORENCE STANDISH (Mrs. Davip 
D.) CLarKE (“The Two Impostors”) 
will be remembered as the author 
of “Scarlet and Steel” (March, 
1927), her first work for us. Short 
story writing is her beloved hobby, 
to which she devotes the time not 
claimed by husband, home and chil- 
dren. She lives in Kansas City. 




















Mew Books 


Time and Western Man. By Wyndham Lewis.—The Struggle for Catholic 
Emancipation. By Denis Gwynn.—The Irish Free State. Same author.—The Hell- 
god and Other Poems. By Louise Morgan Sill.—Jésus Christ: Sa Personne, Son 


Message, Ses Preuves. 


Treatise on Civil Government. By Robert Bellarmine. 


By R. P. Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J.—De Laicis or The 


Translated by Kathleen 


E. Murphy, Ph.D.—Come and See. By Imogen Ryan, R.S.C.J.—Louis XIV. By 
Louis Bertrand. Translated by C. B. Chase——Chronicles of a Countryman. By 
Walter A. Dyer.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Time and Western Man. By Wynd- 
ham Lewis. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $5.00. 

In this work Mr. Lewis under- 
takes an extremely difficult task. 

He hopes to make the general edu- 

cated reader understand the space- 

time philosophers and to show him 
wherein they fall short of the truth. 

Such an undertaking is praise- 

worthy, for their following is large 

and their influence on contempo- 
rary life and manners far from neg- 
ligible. But at the same time Mr. 

Lewis’s work is, I fear, foredoomed 

to at least partial failure, for even 

the “general educated” are notori- 
ously wanting in critical insight, 
while the extravagances of the 
space-timeists are frequently such 
.as to cause even professional phi- 
losophers to doubt whether they 
have any clear notions on what they 
postulate. They are not, for in- 
stance, quite sure whether they 
should be classified as realists or 
idealists, and this doubt arises from 
no other cause than the vaguest of 
notions as to just what ultimately 
is to be understood by reality itself. 
Again, where ex hypothesi every- 
thing is in a state of perpetual flux, 
with the cause and purpose of the 
flux itself either frankly unknown: 
or simply guessed at, very little can! 
be set down as certain by them ex-: 





cept the certainty that nothing is 
certain. Such an attitude, while it 
may be provocative to philosophical 
adventurers, is quite confusing to 
everybody else. 

All this is quite clear to Mr. 
Lewis himself, as his excellent 
analyses of the thought of Bergson, 
Alexander, Moore, Whitehead and 
others well show. Accordingly he 
begins his exposition and criticism 
by showing how their philosophy 
works out in the concrete, especial- 
ly in the writings of the Misses 
Anita Loos and Gertrude Stein, and 
of Messrs. Ezra Pound and James 
Joyce. If the tree may be judged 
by these specimens of its fruit, Mr. 
Lewis’s conclusion that in this phi- © 
losophy of duration and relativity 
““we have reached one of the poles 
of the human intelligence, the nega- 
tive, as it were,” is well founded. If 
one accepts his citations from these 
authors as typical, and if further 
one agrees with him even on the 
broad lines of his criticism of them, 
it would seem that his strictures, at 
least of the literature (the same 
may be said of the art which draws 
inspiration from the same source), 
are not over severe, even though 
one may be inclined to make cer- 
tain reservations on his opinion that 
“under the characteristic headings 
of Duration and Relativity the nine- 
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teenth century mechanistic belief 
has now assumed a final form” (p. 
87). At any rate, I do not think his 
conclusion any truer than the con- 
viction commonly held in that cen- 
tury that its very mechanism was 
philosophy in its final form. Proph- 
ecies of this kind should not be in- 
dulged in except with an eye on his- 
tory. 

As to the second part of this 
work, one may on the whole con- 
gratulate Mr. Lewis on having ac- 
complished a splendid piece of crit- 
ical analysis. Chapter 2, on “The 
Philosophy of the Instruments of 
Research” is especially good, though 
Chapter 3, on “The Subject Con- 
ceived as King of the Psychological 
World” reveals better perhaps the 
author’s remarkable erudition and 
keen insight into the subsurface re- 
lationships of science and philoso- 
phy on the one hand, and of phi- 
losophy and practical life on the 
other. Anyone in search of a seri- 
ous estimation of such writers as 
Spengler, Whitehead, Bertrand Rus- 
sell—not to mention others—could, 
I think, go to no better source than 
to the second part of this book. 

When, in part three, Mr. Lewis 
comes to the question of “God as 
Reality,” the Scholastic-minded 
person will, to say the least, meet 
with some very amazing views of 
Thomistic philosophy. He will find 
Thomistic thinkers set down as be- 
longing to the time-school itself, 
because they attach a “dispropor- 
tionate importance to one time, as 
its opponents do to all time” (p. 
372). The fact that Neo-Scholastic 
philosophers espouse the main phil- 
osophic principles of the medieval 
Schoolmen, or of Aristotle and 
Plato, not because they are medi- 
eval or ancient, but because they re- 
gard them as true, and therefore 
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time-less, does not seem to have oc- 
curred to Mr. Lewis at all. And by 
that inadvertence he has implicitly 
enrolled himself among the time- 
philosophers, at least in the sense 
that he seems to believe that no 
truth is independent of time. 

In view of what has been done by 
Neo-Scholastics in bringing Tho- 
mistic thought to bear upon the 
problems of modern life it is diffi- 
cult to pass over in silence Mr. 
Lewis’s characterization of the Scho- 
lastic historical attitude as “stupid” 
and “anti-modern,” the fruit of 
“herd-discipline,” and the subject 
of a “tyrannic orthodoxy.” One’s 
patience is equally tried when he 
dismisses M. Maritain as a “frantic, 
hallucinated, ‘soul’-drugged indi- 
vidual,” and G. K. Chesterton as a 
“ferocious and foaming romantic,” 
—both men “not easy to reason 
with” (p. 373). These epithets be- 
tray a presence of prejudice and of 
personal animus quite unworthy of 
a philosopher of the excellence that 
he has elsewhere in the volume 
shown himself to be. And when 
he places “Scholastic rationalism” 
in the category of “pagan material- 
ism” because the Schoolmen ground 
their arguments for the existence of 
God on the concrete, objective or- 
der of things, and sets Catholics 
down as more irreligious than the 
inner-experience religionists of the 
William James type, he is ignorant- 
ly confusing materialism with real- 
ism, and hazy sentimentality with 
religion rooted in reason. Mr. Lewis 
rarely touches upon Scholasticism 
without utterly misrepresenting it. 
For it he shows an entire lack of 
understanding and of sympathetic 
approach. 

On the whole, however, Time and 
Western Man deserves careful read- 
ing by all who are interested in the 























vagaries and extravagancies of 
much that in contemporary life 
passes for profound thought. In 
a forthcoming volume Mr. Lewis 
promises to set down his own phi- 
losophy. Cc. C. M. 


The Struggle for Catholic Emanci- 
pation. By Denis Gwynn. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.50. 

The Irish Free State (1922-1927). 
Same author and _ publisher. 
$4.50. 

This narrative of the struggle of 
the Irish people against religious 
persecution in Ireland runs from 
the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the triumph of Catholic 
Emancipation under O’Connell. 
Much of the ground gone over in 
Father Ambherst’s The History of 
Catholic Emancipation is traveled 
here again. Also we find in Bishop 
Ward’s Eve of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, a substantial work in five vol- 
umes, a more detailed presentation 
of the facts set forth in this work. 

Mr. Gwynn’s book is a splendidly 
succinct survey of the many cross 
currents, political and ecclesiastical, 
of this trying period in Irish his- 
tory. It is informative and not ex- 
haustive; tempered, without end- 
less historical concessions and 
queries and doubts. A good book 
for the reader who is anxious for 
simple direct presentation without 
a vast survey of historical arteries 
running out from the main theme. 

The Irish Free State might be 
considered a text on the organiza- 
tion and development of the Free 
State government in Ireland since 
its inception in 1922. It is a book 
of temperate speech with no evi- 
dence of partisan hysterics. You 
may consider the author an apolo- 
gist for the new order, and perhaps 
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you will not be altogether wrong. 
But—and this is as important as it 
is refreshing—there is no evidence 
of bitter accusation, no assertion of 
unworthy motive, no added shad- 
ing to an already dark picture. 
The Irish Free State is an optimistic 
book; and the optimism is sup- 
ported by figures taken from the 
records. 

Part I., which deals with the sta- 
tus of the new government in the 
general scheme of the Empire, dis- 
cusses in detached fashion, without 
a trace of feeling, the much men- 
tioned “Oath,” the Governor Gen- 
eral, the Imperial Conference and 
other equally pertinent themes. 
Part II. is concerned with the 
founding of the Free State; and the 
Judiciary, the Army, the Legisla- 
ture are given enlightened discus- 
sion. In Part III., Reconstruction, 
Industry, Education, Railroads, the 
Post Office and kindred subjects are 
considered through facts and fig- 
ures rather than by emotional ap- 
peal. 

We consider this an admirable 
text on what the new Ireland is ac- 
complishing. P. J.C. 


The Hell-god and Other Poems. By 
Louise Morgan Sill. New York: 
Harold Vinal. $1.50. 

Mrs. Sill has scattered hundreds 
of lyrics in the reviews and maga- 
zines of America and England, and 
some of them are cherished by 
poetry-lovers as if they were talis- 
mans. Since 1906, when she pub- 
lished In Sun or Shade, another 
kind of poetry has forced itself 
upon the public: colloquial, indif- 
ferent to rules, defiant, highly-col- 
ored, affecting abruptness and oc- 
casionally pretending to be pro- 
found. Many people are awed by 
its very faults; others who think 
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for themselves raise their eyebrows. 

It is impossible to have any such 
doubts when you read Louise Mor- 
gan Sill: her verse recalls Mozart’s 
music; it is so like daylight that 
even when it is sad it still appears 
sunny. No tricks here, and no 
shirking either. Mrs. Sill handles 
the most difficult meters as if they 
were chosen by the dictating Muse 
herself, and yet she gives you a con- 
stant impression of freedom. Her 
themes are those of perpetual in- 
terest to mankind: life, love, death, 
nature, God, eternity, but seen from 
on high, as by a bird on the wing, 
and refreshed by expression as di- 
rect as if it were revealed to child- 
hood. 

When you hear the invitation in 
one of these poems: 


“Come, tired soul, to Arcady,” 


you know you can follow without 
any fear of being disappointed. 
You will be delighted by innumer- 
able touches conjuring up charming 
visions. A dancer: 


“With stealthy step she steals from 
the dark wings 
And to the music all her beauty 


flings. 
Her limbs like roses in the twilight 
glow... .” 
A garden: 


“Out from a bare, green stem 
Moved a young rose.” 


A haystack: 


“Of faded antique gold it stands 
Abrupt in the green field.” 


But Louise Morgan Sill is no 
mere conjurer of happy moods. She 
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knows exaltation, and she knows 
violence. It is remarkable that a 
woman should dedicate to “Tigers” 
three striking poems which not only 
bear, but invite, comparison with 
Blake. As for “The Hell-god,” that 
prophetic anathema on war, writ- 
ten a whole year before the Great 
War, it is an undoubted master- 
piece, and we realize that if any one 
poem in this volume had to give it 
its name, it was this. 
Altogether we are grateful to find 
a book of verse which is what Shel- 
ley in his Defence of Poetry says all 
such books ought to be, “the record 
of the best and happiest moments 
of the happiest and best minds.” 
E. D. 


Jésus Christ: Sa Personne, Son Mes- 
sage, Ses Preuves. By R. P. 
Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. 
Paris: G. Beauchesne. Troisiéme 
édition. 2 vols. 100 fr. 

The erudite author of these two 
volumes of Christ’s witness unto 
Himself, needs no introduction to 
readers on this side of the ocean. 
As the former guiding mind of 
Etudes and as the founder of 
Recherches, Pére de Grandmaison 
is known to many scholars in far 
away places. But it was his pro- 
lific pen which gained for him in- 
ternational prestige. Always cou- 
rageous and alert in his defense of 
Christ, he developed into a trained 
apologist with a keen sense of mod- 
ern needs and a full grasp of mod- 
ern problems. His special efficiency 
grew out of his control over the lit- 
erature of Biblical criticism, com- 
parative religions, religious philoso- 
phy and their by-products. By rea- 
son of his skill in the methods and 
principles of these sciences, shored 
up with rigorous Scholastic train- 
ing, he was able to keep his active 


























place in the arena of modern con- 
troversy for many years, engaging 
foes, new and old alike. 

The net result of his life’s labors 
has taken form in this new treatise 
which is, in substance, his “magnum 
opus,” his “good confession” to 
Christ before the bar of twentieth 
century thought. That he did not 
fight as “one beating the air” is 
easily proved by a cursory reading 
of his splendid article “Jésus 
Christ” which appeared some five 
years ago in the Dictionnaire apolo- 
gétique de la Foi catholique. Ob- 
viously, very much of the matter of 
this article has found its way into 
the present work. But it cannot be 
said with justice that the author’s 
last offering is simply a revamped 
edition of his contribution to the 
Dictionnaire. The subtitle finely 
points the contents of both vol- 
umes, giving a new purview of the 
topic. Moreover, studies are devel- 
oped here, which, in the former 
treatise, were dealt with in a sum- 
mary way. A case in point is the 
masterly study of the sources of the 
history of Christ, which covers over 
half the space of the first volume. 
This study, coupled with the skil- 
ful portrayal of the Gospel milieu, 
affords a proper setting for Christ’s 
testimony of Himself by word and 
work. 

As it now stands, Pére de Grand- 
maison’s treatment of his subject, 
is a well appointed armory, bris- 
tling with effective weapons of of- 
fense and defense, and these, in 
turn, are charged with the fine, sci- 
entific thought of recent Catholic 
and non-Catholic writers. He has 


levied on the best minds known to 
French, German and English read- 
ers on the subject, so that the ref- 
erences and appendices constitute a 
most valuable asset to earnest stu- 
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dents and to persons beset by 
militant doubters and _ captious 
questioners. Accordingly, it should 
be said of these volumes, that they 
are the harvest which science and 
faith have reaped from the vast la- 
bors of this zealous Jesuit. 

In a sense, then, this work is 
quite unique in the field of apolo- 
getics, if the estimate of them is 
based on what they present to the 
reader and what they represent of 
the author himself. The confidence 
which they are creating in their 
own sphere of influence, is not un- 
like the esteem which Prat’s La 
Théologie de St. Paul has already 
won in the realm of constructive 
exegesis. Accordingly, it is hoped 
that in the near future, they will be 
translated into the English lan- 
guage, to serve as a vade mecum 
for a larger circle of inquiring 
minds. J. A. N. 


De Laicis or The Treatise on Civil 
Government. By Robert Bellar- 
mine. Translated by Kathleen E. 
Murphy, Ph.D. New York: Ford- 
ham University Press. $1.50. 
It may not be too fanciful to sup- 

pose that the recently beatified Jes- 

uit cardinal and theologian would 
give expression to pleasure and 
gratification could he come as a visi- 
tor from beyond the tomb to New 

York and be asked, in the manner 

of American journalism, for his 

“reaction” to the translation of his 

opusculum De Laicis by an Amer- 

ican woman holding a doctor’s de- 

gree in philosophy, and herself a 

professor in the graduate school of 

a Jesuit university. 

The volume is a _ particularly 
timely one in view of all that has 
been said and written lately in con- 
nection with Catholic ideas and 
Catholic doctrine concerning the 
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ultimate nature of human govern- 
ment, and the relation, actual or 
ideal, between Church and State in 
an organized human society. To 
an impartial observer of the con- 
troversy recently excited by the can- 
didature of a Catholic in the Presi- 
dential election, it must seem that 
too many things were said, by pro- 
tagonists of both the main parties, 
without due sense of historical per- 
spective or any apparent ability to 
distinguish between the traditional 
Catholic ideal of the relations be- 
tween Church and State in a homo- 
geneous Catholic society, and that 
which Catholic thinkers regard as 
both possible and desirable in a re- 
ligiously heterogeneous state. 
Without seeming fulsome it is 
difficult to praise adequately the 
scholarly thoroughness with which 
Dr. Murphy has made her transla- 
tion. Those who have any ac- 
quaintance with the Latinity of 
Blessed Robert Bellarmine and his 
contemporaries will know how 
hard it is to produce a translation 
that is accurate in its fidelity to the 
original and that is readable Eng- 
lish at the same time. The foot- 
notes are a valuable aid to the stu- 
dent, for they serve to clarify cer- 
tain positions which the original 
writer took for granted and the ac- 
ceptance of which by subsequent 
writers cannot always be presumed. 
This is the case, for example, with 
views as to the origin of human so- 
ciety which are commonly attrib- 
uted to Rousseau, but which may 
actually be traced back to Calvin- 
istic teaching. One looks forward 
to the edition of Bellarmine’s text 
in conjunction with a full treatment 
of his place in the history of polit- 
ical philosophy which Dr. Murphy 
promises us in her introductory 
note. G. D. M. 
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Come and See. A Picture Medita- 
tion Book for Young People. By 
Imogen Ryan, R.S.C.J. New 
York: Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, University Avenue. 

It has been more than passing 
difficult to analyze and rightly 
measure the worth of this truly val- 
uable little volume. The author 
who has been educating young girls 
for over forty years, has presented 
a method of religion that has none 
of the colorless tone often evident 
in the school manual. Moreover, 
the work is not intended to be em- 
ployed solely by academy students. 
The book—a combination of Scrip- 
ture passages of rarest beauty, cf 
exquisite, inerrantly appropriate il- 
lustrations, and some sentences of 
simple explanation—is not a medi- 
tation book in the ordinary sense. 
It is not the resultant of another’s 
spiritual deductions: it serves more 
as a preparation, a background, a 
setting for one’s own personal en- 
deavor towards union with God. 

The author suggests that it is 
profitable to put oneself into the 
picture, wherever one belongs or 
would like to be, and to take an ac- 
tive part in the scene represented, 
whether to ask a question of the 
Master, listen attentively to His 
words, observe His way of acting 
with all sorts of people (with a view 
to imitating Him), or merely to 
keep as close as possible to Him, 
hoping that virtue, going out from 
Him, will cure all spiritual infirm- 
ities as sunlight frequently restores 
health. 

The fair gladness surrounding the 
life of the spirit is glowing on all 
the pages of the book, and it carries 
well the traditions of the blessed 
company of St. Madeleine Sophie. 
It has kindness and strength; gen- 
tleness and earnestness; trustful- 





























ness and courage; humility and 
firmness. Because of this book, 
many a soul will hope in the Lord 
more loyally and walk with Him 
more joyfully and love Him more 
deeply. It is a work worthy of the 
doing; and most worthily it has 
been done. J.E. W. 


Louis XIV. By Louis Bertrand. 
Translated by C. B. Chase. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$5.00. 

American readers are apt to be 
amused, if not disgusted, with M. 
Bertrand’s attitude toward the Sun- 
King. His historical reconstruction 
is affected by a kind of sycophancy 
so that the work becomes a royalist 
tract, a rhapsody “in the service of 
the King”; and, well, we are not 
impressed. On the whole, I won- 
der whether M. Bertrand has done 
a service to Louis XIV.’s memory or 
to the royalist cause in France. As 
to the King’s intellectual powers, 
little proof is given except that he 
had a strong visual memory and 
that he was able to draw up a req- 
uisition sheet for an army corps. A 
master-mind in politics and a great 
captain he certainly was not, but he 
must be given credit for utilizing 
the exceptional men who flourished 
in his times. Without Turenne, 
Condé, Vauban, Mazarin, Louvois, 
Racine, Moliére, Bossuet and the 
many other warriors, architects, 
writers, musicians and cooks who 
contributed to his glory, it is hard 
to see what would remain of the 
Sun-King’s glamour. 

Among other startling assertions, 
M. Bertrand claims that Louis XIV. 
was, at heart, democratic, and that 
the fawning adulation of his Court 
merely meant that “the nation wor- 
shipped herself in him.” A few 


anecdotes show Louis XIV. as con- 
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descending to some ordinary peo- 
ple, but it would take something 
more to show his democratic spirit 
than the fact that once an impulsive 
architect embraced him—and was 
not sent to the Bastille. It is hard 
to escape the conclusion that Louis 
XIV. was above all concerned with 
his own glorification: M. Bertrand 
regrets that the Sun-King’s name 
does not appear anywhere at Ver- 
sailles, yet the famous Chdteau 
reeks with abject adulation of him. 
Statues and paintings fill the place 
with reproductions of Louis as 
Cesar, Apollo, Eros—in every con- 
ceivable age and attitude—till one 
grows sick of Louis and provoked 
at art’s prostitution. 

M. Bertrand, who professes to be 
a good Catholic and therefore holds 
the proper moral attitude, is at 
great pains trying to extenuate the 
amorous adventures of his hero: he 
pleads the exceptional temptations 
surrounding a King, he alleges that 
Louis treated his mistresses kindly 
thus “keeping the tradition among 
French Kings of acting magnifi- 
cently toward their mistresses.” 
All this chapter about “La Féte 
Galante” is somewhat absurd: if 
“youthful sowing of wild oats is 
never taken seriously,” it would 
have been better, for Louis’ glory, 
to have given less space to the sub- 
ject. 

M. Bertrand is more clever in al- 
most ignoring a more painful sub- 
ject: what was the condition of the 
common people in Louis’ times? 
What price was paid by the “popu- 
lace” for his unending wars (main- 
ly for personal or dynastic reasons) 
and for the splendor of Chdteau 
life? Was life a “festival” for all 
Frenchmen as it was for the Court? 
There is a rather revealing state- 
ment on p. 246: “the financial sys- 
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tem under the monarchy was abom- 
inable as were the recruiting meth- 
ods. Louis XIV. did not think it 
necessary to correct these errors of 
his predecessors.” A most unfor- 
tunate oversight; from what may 
be gathered from contemporary wit- 
nesses the peasantry of the times 
lived in a most desperate condi- 
tion: besides, it was less than three- 
quarters of a century from the death 
of Louis to the French Revolution. 

With all this, the book makes 
highly interesting reading; I am 
sure it is much better written in the 
original as this is one of the works 


that made M. Bertrand an “Immor-: 


tal”; the translation seems to have 
been done rather hastily. a. R. B. 


Chronicles of a Countryman. By 
Walter A. Dyer. Illustrated by 
Thomas Fogarty. New York: 
Ives Washburn. $3.00. 

The reading of a book like this 
revives one’s faith in the underly- 
ing soundness and wholesomeness 
of America, obscured, it may be, by 
a course of The American Mercury, 
problem plays and clever novels by 
the younger sophisticates. It is, 
too, without any approach to Bab- 
bittry that the author attains this 
result. 

Mr. Dyer’s book is the record of 
the thoughts, the labors, the joys 
and the dreams of an educated con- 
temporary American who has 
turned his back on the hectic wor- 
ries and the yet more hectic pleas- 
ures of modern city life to seek 
happiness on a New England farm. 
And an arrestingly attractive pic- 
ture he has made of such a life. He 
has a wonderful feel for New Eng- 
land that marks him as a writer of 
deep and sensitive perceptions—let 
the amateurs of Greenwich Village 
or the cliff-dwellers of Park Avenue 
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sneer as they will. It is, moreover, 
no antiquarian trailing after the 
rather pallid shades of Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne or even the 
more virile Thoreau. He knows his 
present-day farmers and country- 
men, heroic little school teachers 
buried in rural obscurity, garrulous 
old “gran’fers” with their reminis- 
cences, and the smart, young col- 
lege boys and girls with their snap- 
py, maroon-colored roadsters stuck 
in the appalling mud of a New 
England April. 

Mr. Dyer is of the true line of all 
who have loved the things of the 
country—birds and trees and wild 
flowers, the change of seasons—not 
those who talk buncombe about Na- 
ture and the pagan gods and who 
have never learned the discipline of 
a conscientious struggle with the 
weeds in a raspberry brake or the 
joy of a day’s work with spade or 
ax. He has felt the touch of ecstasy 
in a roadside patch of goldenrod 
and wild asters or a luxuriant tan- 
gle of joe-pyeweed. 

Perhaps the reading of this alto- 
gether delightful volume will in- 
duce some adventurous souls to 
search for such thrills and joys as 
cannot be gleaned amid the spectac- 
ular scenes of the West or on cour- 
ier-conducted tours of the chdteauzr 
of France or the cities of Italy. 

G. D. M. 


Shorter Notices—The second vol- 
ume of Universal Knowledge (New 
York: The Universal Knowledge 
Foundation. $6.25 to $17.50) is of 
the same perfection as the first in 
printing, binding, and illustrations. 
It treats of 2,913 subjects under the 
letter B, and contains innumerable 
illustrations, ranging from birds 
and butterflies to Byzantine archi- 
tecture. It is heartening to notice 




















that in spite of the fact that the 
world is so full of such wonderful 
things—books and bees and berga- 
mot and Babenberg and bells—the 
biographies number nearly 1,000 
according to the reviewer’s esti- 
mate. The proper study of man- 
kind still remains man in spite of 
the fact that Biology occupies seven 
pages, and Biography only four. 
Men will persist in being more in- 
terested in the cosmic dust which 
is themselves, than they will in the 
Bathybius. For one situated far 
from books and papers, the volume 
is a perfect storehouse of informa- 
tion. The reviewer looked for some 
article, whose accuracy he could 
verify in his present habitat in the 
Philippine Islands, and found Bu- 
kidnon. It was correct to the last 
detail. As accuracy is what is ex- 
pected of an encyclopedia, this test 
should insure Universal Knowledge 
high marks. Bridges, the Brehon 
Laws, Baseball, to mention but a 
few articles, are decidedly interest- 
ing reading. 

Whence and How the Universe? 
is the translation from the seventh 
French edition of that well known 
work Les Origines which was writ- 
ten more than thirty years ago 
by Father J. Guibert, then Pro- 
fessor of Sciences at Issy, but after- 
wards translated to the honorable 
position of Superior of the In- 
stitut Catholique in Paris. The 
translation has been made by Vic- 
tor A. Bast from the revision of L. 
Chinchole of Issy (San Francisco: 
Ecclesiastical Supply Association. 
$4.50). This book, which was in- 


tended by its author largely for the 
use of younger members of the 
priesthood, contains a vast amount 
of information as to Cosmology, 
Cosmogony, Biology and generally, 
the scientific subjects which come 
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in any way in contact with religion. 
But the French reviser has been far 
from successful in bringing the 
book up to date since much, espe- 
cially non-French, matter of impor- 
tance finds no place in its pages. 
And even of French matter, for ex- 
ample there is no mention that we 
can find of Vialleton’s important 
work on evolution which came so 
prominently before the public in 
the recent discussion between Mr. 
Belloc and Sir Arthur Keith. Oth- 
er omissions might be mentioned in 
the text and in the bibliography, 
and there is no index, a deplorable 
thing in a book like this. 

It is unfortunate that Henry Van 
Dyke’s graceful booklet, Even Unto 
Bethlehem (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50), did not ar- 
rive in time for notice before Christ- 
mas, for it is worthy to rank with 
his The Other Wise Man, The First 
Christmas Tree, and other holiday 
classics. No other American writer 
has, I think, portrayed the tender 
charm of the birth of Our Lord in 
such pellucid, appealing prose. He 
does not claim historical truth for 
the details of his stories; but he 
does attain to poetic truth, to a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the spirit 
of the Incarnation which is of great 
religious value. Catholics differ 
from Dr. Van Dyke on one point, 
believing that Our Lady did not 
suffer the usual pains of childbirth. 
But they are profoundly united with 
him in adoration of the Babe of 
Bethlehem and in reverence for His 
Blessed Mother to whom this prose 
poem is fitly dedicated. 

In his Church Latin: An Aid to 
the Appreciation of Our Lady’s Lit- 
tle Office (Published by author. 
New York City: 2467 Valentine Ave- 
nue. $2.00), Professor Lloyd R. 
Manning does not attempt to sup- 
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plant Nunn or other grammarians 
of ecclesiastical Latin. He offers to 
help those to read the “Little Of- 
fice” whose knowledge of the Latin 
language is limited. Nuns in and 
out of choir, layfolk as well, com- 
plain they derive no benefit from 
this beautiful devotion to Our Lady. 
They may follow the injunction of 
St. Francis de Sales, to offer up 
their hearts while they repeat the 
Office. Or they may use this oppor- 
tunity of Professor Manning’s, to 
read the Latin and understand it 
by means of a small grammar and 
complete vocabulary prefixed to the 
text. The compiler has done com- 
mendable service for those who 
would stand by the Queen in daily 
praise. 

For many years Cruden’s and the 
Oxford Concordances to the Bible 
did yeoman service for Catholics be- 
cause there was no other word con- 
cordance in English. We had the 
splendid work of the Rev. Thomas 
D. Williams, with its storehouse of 
texts arranged under topics doc- 
trinal and moral, not to speak of the 
famous Divine Armory, but so often 
a preacher or a writer wants to ar- 
range his own texts, and cannot 
just put his finger upon the chapter 
and verse to secure the exact read- 
ing; here as far as the New Testa- 
ment is concerned, the Verbal Con- 
cordance to the New Testament, by 
Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. 
(Baltimore: John Murphy Co. 
$3.75), fills a gap in our libraries. 
It is based on the Reims Version, an 
obvious advantage for Catholics, for 
how many times have we hunted in 
vain through Cruden and the Ox- 
ford only to realize finally that the 
word-clue ringing in our mind was 
not to be found because a different 
word was used in the King James’s 
Version? Dr. Thompson has done 
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a valuable piece of work, and we 
hope some day he will duplicate it 
for the Old Testament. The book 
is a phrase as well as a word con- 
cordance. To take a random ex- 
ample: under the word “come,” we 
have grouped not only all the texts 
in which this word occurs, but the 
phrases, such as, “I am come,” 
“come forth,” “when he was come.” 
This makes the volume much larger 
than one would anticipate. 

Introductory Sociology (New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co. $2.48), 
has been prepared by Father Albert 
Muntsch, S.J., and Father Henry 
Spalding, S.J., both of whom are 
already widely known in the field 
of social science. The result of 
their present collaboration is a text- 
book based on the principles of 
Christian ethics, attentive to exist- 
ing conditions and current prob- 
lems, and adapted for the use of 
schools. Taking into account the 
sound philosophical viewpoint, the 
rather wide range and the simple 
style of the present volume, one 
may safely say that it deserves a 
place on the bookshelf of the stu- 
dent. 

Play-an-o is the title of a se- 
ries of games played with cards 
containing questions and answers. 
(Racine, Wis.: The Game of Knowl- 
edge Publishing Co. 50 cents each). 
The games now ready are: 1. United 
States History; 2. History of the 
Catholic Church in the United 
States; 3. Christian Doctrine—Part 
I. Parts II. and III. are in the 
course of preparation. Eventually, 
the games are to cover all subjects. 
The questions and answers have 
been carefully prepared and the 
games are heartily recommended to 
both parents and teachers. They 
will help to make recreation profit- 
able as well as pleasant, and we 
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hope they will become very popular 
among Catholic families and groups 
of Catholic students. Rev. L. A. 
Gales of St. Paul, prepared the ques- 
tions and answers of the Christian 
Doctrine game, and Rev. E. J. Goe- 
bel, M.A., of Pio Nono College, St. 
Francis, Wis., those of the History 
of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. 

A new juxtalinear translation, 
Czsar’s Gallic War, Books L., IL, 
IIl., and IV., by Dr. E. Sommer, 
Docteur-es-letires, and John A. 
Fitzgerald, A.B. (Illion, N. Y.: Con- 
tinental Press), will be of much in- 
terest to all teachers of Cesar, whose 
preparation for class it will consid- 
erably shorten. It combines the ad- 
vantages of a phrase by phrase in- 
terlinear translation with a retrans- 
lation of the “interlinear” into 
smoothly flowing English, thus ob- 
viating the difficulty presented by 
most literal renditions of the origi- 
nal. The book evidences. the 
scholarly attainments and pains- 
taking care of the learned authors. 
It is to be hoped that high school 
teachers will realize both its intrin- 
sic merits and the great assistance 
it cannot fail to give not only to 
them but also to students who use 
it under proper direction. 

Religion Outlines for Colleges. 
Course IV., by John M. Cooper, D.D. 
(Washington: Catholic Education 
Press. $1.25), has the subtitle, “Life 
Problems.” As the name implies, 
it is eminently practical, being an 
actual application of the principles 
of Moral Theology to the ordinary 
problems confronting the average 
fourth year college student. The 
book is especially valuable in that 
it is composed of questions and 
problems submitted by the students 
themselves, the solution of which is 
given by Dr. Cooper, a solution sup- 
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plemented by stimulating questions 
appended to each problem by the 
author. “College students, men 
and women,” says he, “can be inter- 
ested and are actually very keenly 
interested if we deal with their re- 
ligious problems, and not just 
ours.” The problem of the teacher 
is to turn this interest into practi- 
cal channels, and Religion Out- 
lines for Colleges, Course IV., solves 
this difficulty most satisfactorily. 

We are glad to know that the 
constant demand for the inspiring 
biography and letters of James 
Kent Stone, Fidelis of the Cross, by 
Walter George and Helen Grace 
Smith (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50), now makes a fourth 
edition necessary. The work was 
first published in 1926 and reviewed 
at length in our August number of 
that year. Its success is well de- 
served, and its inspiring story is 
doubtless carrying on the noble 
work done by its subject in his 
fruitful missionary life. 


Pamphlet Publications.—Did Christ 
Organize a Church? is an important 
question answered by A. H. C. 
Downes in a careful scrutiny of the 
New Testament story; The Basis of 
Christian Unity, by Most Rev. John 
T. MecNicholas presents the pith of 
the matter in clear concise terms; 
Professor Alfred O’Rahilly, M.A., 
shows the compatibility of Faith 
and Facts; an analysis of The An- 
glican Mind is made by Rev. John 
Ashton, S.J.; brief paragraphs, right 
to the point, form the Common- 
Sense Talks on Morality of Rev. Jo- 
seph Degen; the Vice-Postulator of 
the cause of their beatification, Rev. 
C. A. Newdigate, S.J., gives a sum- 
mary of The Lancashire Martyrs, 
who “kept the faith” and died for 
it; the story of Sceur Rosalie, A Sis- 
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ter of Charity, by Lady Herbert, 
shows prodigies of charity accom- 
plished by an ardent soul in the dif- 
ficult post-Revolution days in 
France; a modern contemplative 
lover of Christ’s Passion, Gemma 
Galgani, is well described by F. M. 
Capes; another remarkable story of 
one Strong to Endure for the love 
of God is that of the niece of René 
Bazin, a young religious of the So- 
ciety of Marie Réparatrice; the de- 
velopment of a remarkable person- 
ality and a new religious family for 
the service of the poor, well told, 
by Mary Angela Dickens, is the 
sketch of Mother Magdalen Taylor, 
the Foundress of the Poor Servants 
of the Mother of God; still another 
charming biography is that of 
Edith Mary Moore: A Girl in the 
Modern World; Rev. Herbert Thurs- 
ton, S.J., disposes of The Myth of 
the Walled-Up Nun; a group of 
tales with a purpose comprises, The 
Fate of a Rosary, by Mrs. Dominic 
Daly, Comforted and Uncle Luke’s 
Legacy, by L. E. Dobrée; No. 6 
Parade and In St. Patrick’s Ward 
and Mick’s Badge, by M. E. Francis; 
Rock of Ages, The Child Guest, by 
G. Bampfield, and John, by Edith 
Gilbertson; a very helpful Hand- 
book for Lourdes Pilgrims has been 
arranged by Dr. Mary D. Sheridan 
(London: Catholic Truth Society, 5 
cents each). 

The wonders of Lourdes are de- 
picted in Faith Moves Mountains, a 
story founded on fact, by Benjamin 
Hoare; Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., 
discusses Modern Problems with 
his usual clarity and incisiveness; 
The Christian Home is a reprint of 
Cardinal Gibbons’s beautiful pic- 
ture of what the home can and 
should be; another reprint worth 
while is Christian Reid’s lovely 
Christmas story, Noél; Mascot or 
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Medal is “a true story,” by Alice 
Dease (Melbourne: The Australian 
Truth Society. 5 cents each). 

The life story of Father Henry 
Young (1786-1869) is well told by 
Mrs. Conor Maguire; in A Catholic 
Nation and a Catholic Press, Rev. 
Joseph Deery, M.A., shows the es- 
sential dependence of the former on 
the latter in the cause of justice and 
the preservation of the Catholic 
spirit and ideals (Dublin: Irish 
Catholic Truth Society. 5 cents 
each). Also published in Ireland 
is a devotional little booklet on The 
Seven Dolours, most attractively 
arranged and presented. 

The Catholic Mind for November 
22d gives the text of the “Papal En- 
cyclical on the Eastern Churches”; 
“The Hierarchy of God’s Church,” 
a pastoral letter on the organization 
and government of the Church by 
the Bishop of Wellington, Austra- 
lia; and “The Catholic Lawyer’s 
Heritage,” presented to the Guild of 
Catholic Lawyers in New York City, 
by Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J. The 
issues of December 8th and 22d are 
Christmas numbers, setting forth 
the Divinity of Christ, an analysis 
of the Gospel narrative of His birth 
and an appeal for “A Christmas 
Gift to Christ,” by Rev. Aloysius B. 
Langguth, S.J.; a Christmas sermon 
by Archbishop Hanna and a study 
of “What Is Peace?” by Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. “The New Pontifi- 
cal University,” “The Church, Our 
Mother,” a sermon delivered to the 
Council of Catholic Men by Arch- 
bishop McNicholas, and “Charity,” 
by Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, S.J., 
form the content of the January 
8th number, while that of January 
22d deals with problems of our day 
under the titles, “The Missionary 
Work of the Church,” “The Manli- 
ness of Christ,” “No Prohibition,” 














“The Control of Drink,” “Obedience 
an Effect of Faith” (New York: 
The America Press. 5 cents each). 
Two extremely worth-while pamph- 
lets also published by The America 
Press (10 cents each) are Christ- 
mas Thoughts, by William I. Loner- 
gan, S.J., and Shock Troopers of 
Christ, by Rev. Francis P. Le Buffe, 
S.J. 

May I Hope? by Very Rev. Jo- 
seph McSorley, of the Paulist Fa- 
thers, gives new lights on a great 
virtue; in Praying to Saints, Rev. 
Sydney F. Smith, S.J., develops the 
doctrine of the communion of saints 
in a very compelling way; Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., shows ex- 
Governor Smith as an example of 
The Triumph of Failure, a reprint 
from his Editorial Comment in the 
December number of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p, and Rosemary Buchanan, 
in Are You in Style?, reprinted from 
the July number of the same, with 
wit and wisdom, shows the incon- 
sistencies of prejudice (New York: 
The Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 
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The all too little realized doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ is 
presented as The True Basis of 
Christian Solidarity, by Rev. M. B. 
Hellriegel and Rev. A. A. Jasper in 
a study of the liturgy with its rich 
implications (St. Louis: Central 
Bureau of the Central Verein. 5 
cents). The Queen’s Work Press, 
also of St. Louis, offers real com- 
fort in Hints to Happiness for the 
Sick, especially patients in hospi- 
tals, by Rev. T. Hegemann, S.J. (5 
cents). The great need for devel- 
oping further Catechetical Classes 
for Public School Catholics is ably 
presented by Rev. Joseph J. Mereto, 
who, tells of work being done un- 
der several plans to meet the need 
of two million children, and pleads 
for increased effort (Huntington, 
Ind.: The Sunday Visitor Press. 10 
cents). 

The October issue of Footlights 
and Kleegs has many worth-while 
suggestions for the Catholic ama- 
teur dramatic club (Chicago: 1837 
Hudson Avenue. 25 cents). 
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